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THE REALITY OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Wuat is knowledge? It is an 
» act of a living being who has in his 
nature the power or faculty to eli- 
cit the act. The individual being 
who possesses and exercises the 
» power is called the subject, and 
| the act which is elicited is called 


® subjective, in so far as it proceeds 


' from him as its principle, and re- 
| mains withinhim: The act of know- 
ledge supposes, therefore, first, the 
knowing subject, the individual be- 
ing who exercises a sensitive facul- 
ty, or a faculty of intelligence, or 
a faculty of reasoning, in the act 
of sensible perception, or intuition, 
or discursive thought, or reflection, 
) or of any possible description of 
cognition. The subject is the ac- 
tor, or active agent in the act. 
But every act must be directed by 
the agent to something acted upon. 
It proceeds from the agent as its 
principle, but it must terminate on 
something which is the recipient 
of the action. The axe cuts, but 
it must cut something. The wood- 
man delivers its blows upon a tree. 
The wind acts on the sails, and 
upon the ship, and the ship acts 
upon the water. The wood acts 
also upon the axe, and the water 
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upon the ship. The cow cannot 
graze without grass to feed upon, 
or the hound scent unless there is 
game in the wind. The, knower 
must know something, or he is like 
Dickens’ poor, miserable boy Joe, 
who summed up all his miseries in 
“not knowing nothink and starwa- 
tion.” The term of the action of 
the knowing subject is the object 
known, and in so far as the act of 
knowledge is referred to the object 
it is objective. The object acts 
on the subject in knowledge, as 
the wood on the axe and the grass 
on the cow. The knower and 
thinker is passive as well as active, 
a recipient as well as an agent. 
We have, therefore, the subject and 
the object, and their mutual action 
as the concurrent cause of the act 
of knowledge. The act itself is in 
the subject or knower. ‘The me- 
chanical act of sailing is ascribed 
to the ship. The act of grazing is 
in the cow. It is a vital act of a 
living animal, and causes her to 
become fat and give good milk. 
Scenting and seizing the game is a 
vital act of the hound. Sensible 
cognition and rational cognition 
are vital acts. The knowledge is 
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in the knowing subject and belongs 
to his sensitive or intellectual life. 
He receives into himself the ob- 
ject, and it gives him an increase 
of being. The traveller who has 
gained permanent knowledge of 
many objects seen by him has their 
images in his memory. The sci- 
ence of astronomy is in the mind 
of the astronomer, classical litera- 
ture is in the mind of the classical 
scholar. ‘The art of music or car- 
pentry is in the mind of the musi- 
cian and of the carpenter. When 
an observer beholds the stars at 
night, the vision of these bodies, 
distant as they are, and of the 
whole expanse of the heavens is in 
himself, and the ideas which he 
has respecting the stellar universe 
are in his mind. The objects re- 
main in their own distinct and se- 
parate being, and the subject or 
individual who apprehends them 
remains in his own identity. The 
astronomer does not become a star, 
or the star become the astronomer. 
The musician is not converted into 
the musical art, or the art of music 
into the musician. What belongs 
to the object is and remains objec- 
tive, and what belongs to the sub- 
ject is subjective. The two do not 
blend or clash with each other, but 
they are harmoniously united and 
concur together. 

These considerations prepare the 
way to examine and analyze more 
exactly the act of knowledge and 
to define its reality. In this act 
the object is present in some way 
to the subject, who is both passive 
and active, a recipient and an 
agent; there is a certain union 
effected between the two, a mutual 
action and reaction upon each oth- 
er, and, as the result, the object is 
received into the subject according 
to the mode and manner which ac- 
cords with the nature of the reci- 
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pient. There is some analogy be- 
tween this act and others which 
are purely material and mechani- 
cal, but not a _ perfect likeness. 
Therefore the illustrations which 
have been already used, or may be 
employed hereafter, are to be taken 
merely as similes or metaphors, and 
not as parallel cases. Knowledge 
is something unique and of its own 
kind. There is nothing in the na- 
ture of things below it which is 
equal to it, for it relates, even in 
its lowest species, to a kind of be- 
ing superior to every kind of being 
which is not sentient. We may as 
well explain here, to avoid mistake, 
that we are not using this word 
knowledge to denote rational and 
certain science as diverse from sen- 
sation and opinion, but only as any 
sort of cognizance in an animated 
being. We have selected it be- 
cause it is Saxon-English, but for 
convenience’ sake we shall hereafter 
frequently use the word cognition 
instead. 

Cognition can exist only in a 
subject who has in him the princi- 
ple of conscious life. He must be 
either actually conscious, or have 
in potency the faculty of becoming 
conscious of his act of cognition, 
and therefore self-conscious, at 
least in the lowest degree. This 
is what separates him in the scale 
of being from inanimate bodies 
and those which have only vegeta- 
tive life. The higher and more 
perfect the potency of cognition is, 
so much the more perfect is the 
capacity of the subject to cognize 
his acts, and himself as the princi- 
ple of vital action. 

There is active force in matter, 
but this force is mechanical. It is 
all based on attraction and repul- 
sion. It is exerted on sgme other 
object outside of itself, and cannot 
act on the subject of the active 
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force. Bodies are essentially inert. 
They cannot originate or arrest 
motion in themselves. They must 
be moved or brought to rest by a 
force from without. This is ex- 
pressed by saying that inanimate, 
unsentient beings cannot return 
upon themselves. The sentient 
being, on the other hand, returns 
in an incomplete manner upon 
himself. He has some sort of cog- 
nizance of his vital activity, and 
some sort of intrinsic, self-moving 
power. The intelligent subject 
turns back on himself more com- 
pletely, and is intrinsically self-ac- 
tive in a much higher sense. This 
point will be more fully elucidated 
hereafter, when we come to define 
spiritual being. For the present it 
is enough simply to mark the point, 
that we all know ourselves to be 
able to reflect on our mental acts 
and states, and to have self-con- 
sciousness in our sensitive and ra- 
tional life. The consciousness of 
self in the acts of knowing and 
thinking, and the reflection of the 
mind upon itself as the thinking 
subject, is like looking into our own 
face and eyes by means of a mir- 
ror. In this case the subject and 
the object are one and the same. 
In the recognition of self the ob- 
jective self is immediately and in- 
timately present to the subjective 
self by identity. It is the most 
perfect and vivid kind of cognition. 
“What man knoweth the things of 
aman, but the spirit of man which 
isin him?” ‘The knower and the 
known interpenetrate each other, 
and are but two terms of relation 
in the same being, who is in two at- 
titudes, as knowing himself and as 
known by himself. 

This gives us a starting-point, 
and a term of comparison to mea- 
sure the similitude of the other 
terms in cognition—that is, objects 
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distinct from the subject. They 
are made present to the subject as 
nearly as possible in the same way. 
There is an approach to identifi- 
cation between the sense and the 
sensible, the intellect and the in- 
telligible. Matter, by its quantity 
of extended mass, excludes all 
quantity but its own from its place. 
Its passive inertia keeps it confined 
to the limits of the particular state 
in which it passively exists under 
the action of physical laws and 
forces extrinsic to its own active 
principle. A lump of gold, a block 
of granite, an apple, or a potato, 
is just itself, and nothing else, for 
the time it remains in its own spe- 
cific substantial reality. A statue 
of Washington, a statue of Walter 
Scott, a portrait of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, an obelisk, a sarcophagus, a 
marble pyramid, a Doric column, 
a Gothic arch, is confined by its 
form, and excludes every other. 
But a cognizing subject, especially 
when it is in the grade of intelli- 
gent being, can take the similitude 
of every object within its range of 
cognizance, and receive the being 
of all these objects in a certain 
mode into itself. We have no oc- 
casion to consider here what the 
faculty of sensible cognition is in 
irrational animals. In human cog- 
nition it exists in association with 
intelligence and reason. The real- 
ity of human knowledge is what 
concerns us at present. And it is, 
therefore, of the human subject, of 
man, who is, according to his logi- 
cal definition, a rational animal, 
and of the knowledge which he 
derives from universal being as his 
connatural object, through sensa- 
tion, consciousness, intuition, re- 
flection, and reasoning, that we in- 
tend to speak. 

Universal being—that is, what- 
ever has reality or entity—can be 
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known in some way, either in itself 
or in something else, in its essence 
or its analogical predicates, in its 
substance or its accidents, by the 
human mind. The mind of man is 
as it were all things, by its capacity 
to have ideas of all. It can take 
into itself any kind of thing or 
entity, or whatever is thinkable. 
That cannot be done, of course, in 
the way of a physical receptacle in 
which things are received in their 
physical being, as articles are put 
into a box; or by interchange of 
substance and transformation, or 
by actual identification of an indi- 
vidual mind with objects distinct 
from itself. But it is done, accord- 
ing to the mode of the recipient 
mind, ideally, through ideal repre- 
sentation, the mind being to itself 
both a beholder and a mirror, see- 
ing, through its representative spe- 
cies or ideas, and in them, the real 
objects of knowledge. 

Man is not a being whose essence 
is purely spiritual, he is a rational 
animal. The human soul is the 
living, actuating principle of an 
organic body. The body, as the 
inferior part, is principally for the 
sake of the soul, which is the 
superior part. It must serve and 
minister to the exercise of its 
rational power. ‘The natural ope- 
ration of every being follows its 
essence. And as the essence of 
the human species includes in itself 
animality, the animal nature is the 
basis of the natural operation 
throughout its whole extent. Ac- 
cording to his genus, man is an 
animal, and his life and operation 
are animal. The bodily part of his 
essence requires a vital principle to 
animate it, and the vital principle 
requires an organic body to receive 
life from it, and the two together 
make up the sentient being. Ra- 
tionality is the specific difference 
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which determines the genus to a 
species, and completes the human 
essence, It cannot, however, take 
it out of its genus. The human 
essence is specifically different 
from the essence of the animal 
which is merely sentient but irra- 
tional. But, however wide tthe 
distance between the rational and 
irrational animal, they are of the 
Same generic nature as sentient 
beings, and there is a likeness of 
kind in their life and operation. 
The basis and beginning of the life 
and vital action of man as a human 
person is in the senses, and his 
cognition, which is a vital action, 
must be initiated from this sentient 
principle, in which the body con- 
curs with the soul. The cognition 
must be elevated to a higher grade 
by the exercise of that power which 
makes man specifically different 
from every inferior sentient being ; 
and that power is the rational 
faculty. It is a vain thing to at- 
tempt to make out of the spirit 
which is in man a captive angel, 
confined in the body as in a prison, 
or to claim for him equality with 
the angels in his intelligence. It is 
much more vain to claim for him 
an immediate cognition of the 
divine essence as his connatural 
object. All this is contrary to na- 
ture, to experience, and to common 
sense. We have only to watch the 
process by which the infant ac- 
quires knowledge, or to inspect the 
working of our own thoughts, in or- 
der to be convinced of this. A spirit- 
ual philosophy built on a theory of 
innate ideas, or immediate intuition 
of being, is a baseless fabric, a cas- 
tle in the air constructed by the 
imagination. We must begin from 
our human nature as it really and 
actually exists, and from the sensible 
objects on which our eyes are first 
opened when we come into the world. 
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Sensible objects present them- 
selves to our sensible cognition. 
They are perceived and apprehend- 
ed by sense as singular and in- 
dividual things, manifesting them- 
selves by their phenomena. Sensi- 
tive consciousness, imagination, and 
memory are reflex acts of the sen- 
tient subject, returning upon him- 
self by his interior sense, and incit- 
ed to action by the desirable good 
in the sensible object which he 
cognizes, of which he has the sen- 
timent. The infant, whose intel- 
lectual faculties are dormant and in 
abeyance, only by faint and imper- 
ceptible degrees rises above this 
sentient life which he has in com- 
mon with the kittens, puppies, and 
birds which are his favorite com- 
panions and playmates. ‘The most 
obvious note of infancy is ignorance 
and the absence of intelligence. 
But what is truly wonderful in a 
baby, especially in one that has re- 
markable intelligence in a latent 
state and is in favorable conditions 
for perfect development, is the way 
in which its faculty of reasoning and 
acquiring knowledge comes into 
active exercise, as soon as it has the 
full use of its senses and begins to 
talk. One of these little incipient 
men, at the age of four or five, is a 
most interesting little person; and 
more can be learned from observ- 
ing his ways and listening to his 
conversation than from the lectures 
of some professors on psychology. 

One lesson, in particular, they 
all teach us, with a much greater 
unanimity than can often be found 
among other philosophers: that 
all thought and knowledge begin 
from sense, and from the apprehen- 
sion of single, sensible objects. 
They do not usually attain to the 
complete age of reason much before 
the end of theirseventh year. And 
why not? Because the brain, the 
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nervous system, the whole ap- 
paratus of the senses, and the 
organic structure of the body, re- 
quire all this time, in order that the 
intellect and the reasoning faculty 
may get their proper object duly 
presented before them. Nature 
works on the true and sound sys- 
tem of philosophy, and educates 
the young pupils of her school, not 
by the intuition of being, or by 
evoking innate ideas, but on the 
kindergarten method by object-les- 
sons, giving them sensible images, 
perfecting their sensitive powers, 
and imperceptibly letting in the 
intellectual light which transforms 
and elevates their sensible cogni- 
tion to the state of rational know- 
ledge. 

The intellectual light comes out 
of a hidden recess in the infant’s 
own being, and is incessantly active 
while he is awake, working upon 
the sensible ideas he is continual- 
ly receiving from outward things, 
penetrating into their intelligible 
essence, divesting them of their 
material clothing, freeing them 
from the limits of single and par- 
ticular objects and transforming 
them into universal ideas, appre- 
hending concepts, acquiring first 
principles, discovering truth, com- 
paring, analyzing, connecting con- 
cepts with other concepts, learning 
to reflect, to remember, to think, to 
judge, to infer, and reason. By 
this spontaneous self-activity, con- 
curring with the action of objects 
upon his nature, he is gradually 
transforming himself from the state 
of an intelligent being in potency 
to that of an actually intelligent 
thinker and knower, who has the 
basis laid for an indefinite acquisi- 
tion of rational knowledge. 

This real genesis and history of 
thought and knowledge can be 
verified and illustrated in a thou- 
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sand ways, from observation and 
inward experience. We need only 
watch the operations of the mental 
faculties of other persons, especial- 
ly children, and reflect upon our 
Own operations, in order to see 
that our intellect abstracts its gen- 
eral ideas from single, sensible ob- 
jects ; and that, in the very act of 
abstraction, it instantaneously ap- 
prehends the very same object first 
presented by the senses, in the 
new and rational light which illu- 
minates the sensible representation. 

A rose, as a sensible object, is 
perceived by a kitten and by an in- 
fant in the same way. But as soon 
as the intellect of the infant be- 
gins to act on the object pre- 
sented before it by the sensible 
representation, it abstracts the 
idea of being, and through this 
idea it forms the concept that the 
rose is something. Comparing it 
with other things, it forms the con- 


cept of a flower, as a diverse thing 


from a kitten or a rattle. Com- 
paring it with other flowers, it per- 
ceives that it is different from a 
tulip or a dahlia. It observes, 
moreover, that the rose has thorns 
on its stem, and peculiar hues, and 
its own perfume. It notices that a 
rosebud may change its appearance 
in a glass of water, and open out 
its leaves. It perceives that there 
may be more roses than one to- 
gether in a vase. It perceives that 
a rose is a good and pretty thing 
to look at. After a while it ascer- 
tains that there are true and real 
roses, and also certain pictures of 
roses in books, and artificial things 
made of wax which look like roses 
but are not real roses. The young 
student, who is almost altogether 
self-taught, has made astounding 
strides in advance of his dear 
friends the kitten and the puppy, 
when he has got as far as this. 
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The rose is not the only thing he 
has been investigating. His branch- 
es of study and his experiments 
have been very numerous. He is 
already master of the elements of 
logic and metaphysics, besides be- 
ing no mean linguist and some- 
thing of a moralist; perhaps also 
an orator and a musician, and an 
adept in the art of governing. 
By the end of his septennate, when 
his frock and sash are contemptu- 
ously cast aside for the glorious 
vestments of boyhood, he has per- 
formed more astonishing intellectu- 
al feats, and accomplished more ac- 
tual work in acquiring all sorts of 
knowledge, than will ever be the 
case again during a period of seven 


_years, let him study never so dili- 


gently. He has invariably failed 
in his efforts to catch moonlight, 
and has bitterly bemoaned every 
experiment he has made in feeling 
of the flame ofacandle. But he has 
successfully and firmly grasped all 
the transcendental notions, and the 
five logical universals. What he 
has learned from investigating the 
rose alone will prove that this is 
true. He has the ideas of being, of 
something, of unity, of truth, and of 
good. ‘These are the transcenden- 
tals. He knows genus, species, 
difference, attribute, and accident. 
These are the logical universals. 
He has a clear insight into the 
principle of causality. The thorns 
under the rose prick my fingers. 
He can draw a conclusion from a 
major and a minor premise. My 
mother always tells the truth. She 
said she would bring me a rose 
when she comes in from a walk. 
Therefore she will bring me a rose. 
He knows that athing cannot be and 
not be at the same time. The prin- 
ciple of contradiction. He knows 
a number of things by evidence, a 
number of other things by experi- 
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ence, some others by reasoning, and 
many more by his faith in the testi- 
mony of others, and on the author- 
ity of his parents and elders. What 
he knows, he knows that he knows, 
and you cannot shake him in his 
certitude. He is unassailable by 
sophistry within his own sphere. 
He may even be able to refute you 
and reduce you to silence, by a 
most original and subtle answer, if 
you test his logical powers. He 
thinks on deep mysteries, and will 
ask you questions which you can- 
not answer at all, or, if at all, only 
out of the deepest metaphysics of 
Aristotle and St. Thomas. On 
moral questions, and on the charac- 
ters and acts of men, you will find 
him making judgments with a clear 
knowledge and an uncompromising 
application of first principles which 
will astonish you, and perhaps 
make you ashamed. It is in intelli- 
gent, carefully educated children 
that we see the purest, most unso- 
phisticated specimens of genuine 
human nature. In their early men- 
tal operations, where nature has 
the upper hand of art, and the hu- 
man subject himself, so strangely 
isolated in hisown interior, and work- 
ing spontaneously, creates his own 
intellectual character; we see most 
clearly manifested what is the ori- 
gin of thought and cognition. The 
reality of knowledge as constituted 
by an equality between the mind 
and real being is brought distinctly 
into view, the nature of the process 
is apparent, and the certitude of 
the result made plain. 

For the present we are chiefly 
intent upon analyzing the object 
of rational cognition, and the mode 
by which it is made present to the 
intellect. It is primarily a single 
and sensible object, in which lies 
hid the universal and intelligible 
ratio to which intellect is co-ordi- 
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nated. The intelligible is separat- 
ed from the sensible expression 
and vehicle, its outward part, by 
the abstracting power of the active 
intellect; which gives'to the pas- 
sive and receptive faculty an idea 
through which the object is seen 
in the attitude and light of a di- 
rect universal, that is, as some one 


thing, some essence or nature, ap- 


prehended in its abstract notion, 
apart from the individual sensible 
object in which it is actuated. It 
is a form, which by a second act of 
reflection is perceived to have a 
relation to any number of individ- 
ual objects without limit, to which 
it can give its own specific being. 
The notion of rose, for instance, is 
abstracted from the particular rose 
which is seen, and apprehended as 
something common to any number 
of roses. The abstraction begins 
by that which is most universal 
and indefinite, which is the notion 
of being; and proceeds by sepa- 
rating those general notions which 
are less extensive but more defi- 
nite. Intellect, therefore, follows 
an inverse order from sense. Sense 
begins with the single, and with 
that which is most vividly impress- 
ed, intellect with that which is 
most indefinite, vague, and confus- 
ed, and then proceeds to clearer 
and more distinct apprehensions, 
by which it distinguishes and sepa- 
rates more and more minutely the 
whole complex multitude of things 
which it contemplates. 

We may now dismiss our infant 
to the nursery, and take another 
illustration from a higher and more 
abstract order of thought. Let us 
take a pupil who is commencing 
the study of geometry. His atten- 
tion is directed to a circle drawn 
on the blackboard. The visible 
figure is a white chalk-mark of 
round shape. The notion of cir- 
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cle, distinctly apprehended by the 
definition, is instantly abstracted 
from that particular chalk-line, as 
a direct universal. If the pupil 
has never before distinctly thought 
what a circle is, he’ perceives it 
now, and applies the abstract no- 
tion to the figure before him, which 
he perceives to be a circle, and he 
perceives also, so quickly that the 
time it takes to make the reflection 
is imperceptible, that any number of 
similar figures are circles. In the 
circle he apprehends also the line, 
the curve, the point, position, di- 
rection, motion, and space. He 
perceives also the equidistance 
of all points in the circumfe- 
rence from the centre, the equal 
length of all radii and all dia- 
meters. He perceives, moreover, 
the possibility of increasing the 
distance of the points of the 
circumference from the centre in- 
definitely, and thus producing 
radii in all directions toward in- 
finity. He perceives that space is 
infinite, and that he is in the centre 
of an infinite circle and must al- 
ways remain there, however far he 
may move in any direction. He 
perceives many more geometrical 
truths, all of which, together with 
such as have been mentioned 
above, start from the two data of 
position and direction, and either 
need to be demonstrated to him, 
or at least are capable of demon- 
stration, whether or no some of 
them are self-evident, or have 
been made previously evident to 
him, or are at the moment made 
evident by an act of reasoning 
so easy and rapid as not to be 
noticed. By a similar process he 
goes through all geometry, and the 
whole science of quantity, that is, 
the mathematics, one of the most 
purely abstract and rational sci- 
ences, giving the most absolute 
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certitude, and entirely founded on 
abstraction from real quantity. 

All the primary sciences are de- 
fined and divided from each other 
according to their diverse grade of 
abstraction. They are five in 
number, viz.: physics, mathemat- 
ics, metaphysics, logic, and ethics. 
All knowable things come under 
one or more of these primary sci- 
ences. Physics abstracts from in- 
dividual objects as such, and con- 
siders corporeal being as manifest- 
ed by sensible phenomena under 
general notions. Mathematics ab- 
stracts from sensible matter, and 
considers corporeal being under 
the ratio of intelligible quantity. 
Metaphysics abstracts from matter 
entirely, and considers those ratios 
of corporeal being which are im- 
material, as substance, causality, 
etc., together with that being which 
is positively immaterial. Logic 
abstracts from all concrete reality 
to consider purely ideal being, such 
as is in concepts of the mind. 
Ethics abstracts in the same way 
to consider its objects as they sub- 
sist in acts of the will and affec- 
tions of the soul. Thus the total 
object of science is being, present- 
ed under five aspects, ‘as being 
which is susceptible of sensible 
changes, as being which has intel- 
ligible quantity, as immaterial be- 
ing, as ideal being, and as moral 
being. The single, concrete, and 
individual object which is first pre- 
sented is the object of sense, and 
not directly of the intellect. The 
object of the intellect is the uni- 
versal, which has its foundation in 
the single and concrete reality, but, 
as universal, is a concept of the 
mind, as St. Thomasteaches. That 
which is single and particular is 
perceived by the intellect through 
the medium of the universal, and 
by a reflex act. This rose is per- 
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ceived by the mind as being a rose, 
by the understanding of whata rose 
isingeneral. This circle is-perceiv- 
ed as a circle by the notion and defi- 
nition of circle in general. Parti- 
cular facts, as single, individual ob- 
jects of knowledge, considered in 
and by themselves, are not proper- 
ly objects of science. Their con- 
crete existence is made known by 
the senses, in the first instance, and 
in the second instance by testimo- 
ny whichis received by faith. They 
are matters of history. And when 
that which belongs to history is 
scientifically considered, it is nec- 
essary to resort to some kind of 
science which is included under 
one or more of the five primary 
sciences. If we desire to classify 
those physical objects whose exist- 
ence is known by the senses or 
testimony and to understand their 
laws, we must resort to physics. If 
we consider the theoretical princi- 
ples of their construction, or make 
computations of their number and 
movements, we call in mathemat- 
ics. For the philosophy of history 
we employ logic and metaphysics. 
For the social and political, or in 
general the moral order of the 
world, we make use of ethical sci- 
ence. 

It would require a complete trea- 
tise on logic to make a full exposi- 
tion of these topics. We hope, 
nevertheless, that this short process 
of reasoning may suffice for our 
present purpose. We think enough 
has been said to present the few 
necessary and salient points which 
are required as positions from 
which to direct our lines of argu- 
ment toward their common term— 
the reality of human knowledge. 
Reality of knowledge requires, as 
we have shown, the presence of 
real being in the aspect of truth, or 
as something known to the knower. 
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We have shown how the presenta- 
tion of the sensible object to the 
sensitive faculty of the human sub- 
ject, who is at the same time intel- 
ligent, presents to his intellect its 
proper intelligible object. All be- 
ing is in itself intelligible. Intelli- 
gence by its essence is the power 
to penetrate the intelligible, that is, 
being itself. Whatever is being, or 
something thinkable or knowable, 
in any sense, is the object of intel- 
lect. It needs only to be present- 
ed before it, in order to be known. 
The human intellect as the intellect 
of a being who is composed of soul 
and body, of mind and matter, 
united in one essence, and together 
making one rational subject or 
person, apprehends and knows by 
the aid of sense. This is what 
makes man something specially 
wonderful. In human nature the 
corporeal is somehow raised above 
itself and spiritualized. It takes 
part in cognition. What is there 
more wonderful than the phenome- 
na which any one may observe in 
himself, who reflects on the strange 
and multiform impressions continu- 
ally received by the sensorium ? 
The variety of objects which meet 
the eye, the multiplicity of sounds 
affecting the ear, the various action 
of external objects on the whole 
sensitive organization. How ad- 
mirable, also, is the expression of 
intelligence and emotion in the 
human face, and especially in the 
eye! All language bears witness 
to the connatural relation of the 
human mind with these sensible 
objects. It is, in its substantive 
part, a set of signs, representing 
sensible objects. In its expres- 
sions of the most immaterial things 
and abstract notions it is metapho- 
rical. Ourintellectual conceptions, 
also, bear the trace of their sensi- 
ble origin, and are images of invisi- 
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ble things borrowed from the visi- 
ble and the sensible. Our natural 
inclination for that kind of science 
and art which is the least abstract- 
ed from sense and imagination is 
much stronger, and more generally 
developed, than the taste for ab- 
stract science. One who is weary 
with the effort of meditating in his 
room, if he goes out of doors for 
recreation, may find a spontaneous 
delight in the contemplation of a 
dew-drop, or in watching the antics 
of a squirrel among the boughs of 
a tree, which he has not been able 
to extract during an hour’s poring 
from an excellent treatise. Music, 
painting, architecture, poetry, elo- 
quence, are more congenial to the 
mind of man than dry argumenta- 
tion. Biography and narrative his- 
tory are more pleasing than essays 
on ethics and politics. Descrip- 
tive astronomy is more interesting 
than pure mathematics. Of all 
branches of knowledge, metaphysics 
and logic, the most abstract of all, 
are the most repugnant to all but a 
few. We are made to begin with 
the sensible, to keep very near it, 
as a general rule, during this pre- 
sent stage of our existence, and 
never to be wholly and completely 
separated from it, even when we 
ascend to the highest possible sum- 
mit of spiritual being. Things 
visible and invisible, bodily and 
spiritual, contingent and necessary, 
singular and universal, sensible and 
intelligible, are connected in one 
reality of being and cognition. 
They are in nowise contrary to 
each other, and their mediator and 
reconciler is man. Matter and 
spirit are in wonderful harmony 
and concurrence in his complex 
nature and cognoscitive faculties. 
The singular and concrete reali- 
ties directly and immediately per- 
ceived as objects of human cogni- 
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tion are, as we have sufficiently 
proved already, only the bodies 
which make up the external world 
around us, and for each particular 
individual, his own self. ‘The way 
in which this second object is per- 
ceived needs a little further expla- 
nation. Self-consciousness arises 
in the exercise of the active powers 
of sensation and intelligence. It 
is evident to each one, from his own 
experience, that we have no sensi- 
tive consciousness prior to and dis- 
tinct from the exercise of sensa- 
tion. We perceive our own exte- 
rior figure and the visible parts of 
the body, just as we do other 
bodies. Whoever wishes to be- 
hold his own face must take a mir- 
ror; and to look at the back of his 
head, he must take two. What is 
inside, as the brain, heart, lungs, 
etc., cannot be seen. We know 
what the internal structure of the 
body is from the experiments of 
dissectors and anatomists. Self- 
consciousness does not give us this 
knowledge. The action of our sen- 
sitive organs makes known to us 
our being as a sensitive subject, 
recipient of the action of bodies 
upon itself, and reacting upon the 
same. ‘This sensitive consciousness 
is at first so feeble that it leaves no 
record in the memory. It is some- 
thing quite remarkable, to have a 
lasting remembrance of our exist- 
ence at a period as early as two 
years of age. If we question chil- 
dren about their earliest reminis- 
cences, we find that even those 
who were very bright and preco- 
cious at the age of two, three, or 
four years, seldom remember any 
of the events which occurred at 
this early period of their existence, 
or of the persons whom they saw at 
that time and did not continue to 
see afterwards. Those who do re- 
member things from this early pe- 
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riod remember only a few. Intel- 
lectual self-consciousness begins 
with the exercise of the intellect, 
and is at first feeble, increasing 
with the increase of intellectual ac- 
tivity. The intellect does not per- 
ceive itself, except in the act of in- 
telligence. The pure essence of 
the soul is not perceived in itself 
and by itself, but in its action, and 
just so far as it manifests its exist- 
ence and nature in its acts, In the 
act of sensation and in the act of 
intellection, it perceives and is con- 
scious of itself as sentient and in- 
telligent. We know by experience 
and reflection that we do not see 
our own soul in its pure and simple 
essence, any more than we see be- 
hind our eyes and into our brain. 
We are conscious in our acts, and 
we infer the nature of our soul 
from these acts by reflection and 
reasoning. ‘Therefore, in Latin, 
consciousness is called conscientia, 
conscience; that is, a science which 
comes with, accompanies the 
knowledge of what is external. 
Reason explains why this fact, 
made known by experience, must 
be as it is) The human subject 
begins in a state which is but little 
removed from mere potency. The 
intellectual faculty is in a purely 
potential state fur a considerable 
time after the sensitive life has 
commenced. There is nothing by 
which the soul can recognize itself, 
The latent power of the intuition 
of spirits in their pure essence, and 
even of the perception of the in- 
trinsic essence of matter, is bound 
down and held in abeyance by the 
substantial union of the soul with 
the body. The perception of bod- 
ies must come through the phe- 
nomena presented to the senses, 
and this is a condition pre-requi- 
site to the first and simplest act of 
intelligence. The soul must, as it 
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were, catch itself in the act of com- 
ing out of the dark hiding-place of 
unconsciousness by the exercise 
of cognition, before it can know its 
own existence. 

We repeat once more that cog- 
nition begins with the singular and 
individual objects first presented 
through sensation, and that these 
are bodies and the individual self 
or personal subject, which is made 
also its own object by conscious- 
ness. And here we beg leave to 
complete our exposition of human 
cognition by a clear and brief sum- 
mary taken from St. Thomas and 
from one of his ablest modern ex- 
positors : 

“St. Thomas, in that comprehen- 
sive manner which belongs to him, 
in the following passage explains 
what is the generic nature of a 
cognoscitive being, defining it as 
constituted by the capacity of a 
subject to receive into itself the 
form of other things distinct from 
itself, without losing its own proper 
actuality. These are his words: 
‘Cognoscitive beings differ dis- 
tinctively from those which are not 
cognoscitive in this, that while the 
latter are not capable of any ac- 


‘tuality besides that which they have 


as their own proper form, the cog- 
noscitive being is by its nature ca- 
pable of receiving also the form of 
some other thing; inasmuch as the 
form or ideal similitude of the 
thing known is in the knower. 
Wherefore it is manifest that the 
nature of a being deprived of the 
faculty of cognition is more circum- 
scribed and limited; whereas the 
nature of cognoscitive beings has a 
greater amplitude and extension : 
for which reason the philosopher 
says (Arist. De Anima, iii. 77), 
that the soul is after a certain man- 
ner all things.” Thus far St. Tho- 
mas. Now, this universality, as I 
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may call it, of apprehensive capa- 
city in respect to other things, this 
non-exclusion from itself of that 
which is distinct from itself, this 
capability of receiving somehow 
into its own nature all that which 
in any wise participates in being, 
constitutes a kind of characteristic 
and distinctive excellence, great- 
ness, and nobility, in a spiritual 
being. 

“ This sublime view is connected 
in the teaching of the Angelic Doc- 
tor with another and more general 
view regarding the graduated se- 
ries in which all the beings which 
compose the universe are arranged. 
Their greater or lesser perfection 
consists in their greater or lesser 
degree of remoteness from the con- 
fining bound of their own concrete 
singularity. The lowest in the 
scale are inorganic bodies, which 
are entirely restricted to that sole 
individual actuality in which they 
have their physical subsistence. 
Wherefore, they in no way go out 
of their own singular existence, 
nor do they, remaining in the same, 
bring other distinct beings into 
their identity, but are merely capa- 
ble of an indefinite increase of their 
mass by a simple aggregation of 
new parts. Next to these come or- 
ganized beings having vegetative 
life, which are removed after a cer- 
tain fashion from the isolation of 
the first sort of things by their two- 
fold faculty of self-nutrition and of 
generation, inasmuch as by a vital 
action they convert into their own 
proper substance the juices which 
they draw up from the ground, and 
by the fecundity of their germs re- 
produce and propagate their pecu- 
liar species in other individuals. 
A greater amplitude and _ conse- 
quently a higher perfection of be- 
ing occurs in sentient animals, 
which by their sensitive faculties, 
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without ceasing to be what they 
are, draw into themselves a repre- 
sentation of all kinds of bodies, 
like so many mirrors in which the 
forms of all the objects which pro- 
duce an mmpression upon their bo- 
dily organs are reflected. But when 
we come to intellectual beings we 
behold a truly marvellous ampli- 
tude and extension of nature; be- 
cause the intelligent being, without 
departing from himself, attains 
ideally and represents to himself 
everything whatsoever; drawing 
into his own nature by his own im- 
manent acts of cognition the being 
of all objects, whether material or 
spiritual, those which are possible 
as well as those which actually ex- 
ist. The intelligent being is not 
limited to his individual subsis- 
tence, but becomes in a certain 
way every other thing by the ideal 
similitude which he assumes from 
it, and by virtue of which he is, 
after a certain manner, in every 
thing and in every place.” * 

We are now prepared to go on 
still further in considering the 
reality and certitude of our human 
knowledge. It is no mere. con- 
tinuation and collection of sensible 
cognitions, gained by reflection 
upon purely physical sensations. 
Nor is it a reminiscence or a con- 
templation of ideas subsisting in 
themselves apart from concrete 
realities, and disconnected from 
the visible world, or else seen in 
the mind of God, or evoked out of 
the hidden recesses of our own 
soul. Neither is it terminated up- 
on a purely ideal object manufac- 
tured by the intellect, and possess- 
ing only a subjective existence as 
a modification of the intellect it- 
self. The object of intellectual 
cognition is distinct from the ob- 


* Liberatore, Della Conosc. Intellet., vol. ii. pp- 
38, 39. 
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ject of sensitive cognition. The 
latter is individual and corporeal. 
The former is universal and imma- 
terial. But this universal and im- 
material object is presented as in 
and under the sensible and con- 
crete reality. It is abstracted from 
it by the active intellect, not as 
a mere notion which the intel- 
lect creates arbitrarily, or a nomi- 
nal designation having no reality 
under it, or as a sign and resem- 
blance of. some separate reality, 
which separate reality the mind 
knows by a prior and independent 
intuition; but as a real ratio in the 
things of sense themselves, which 
the mind attends to as something 
apart, to the exclusion of what is 
only individual and concrete in 
each single thing. By virtue of 
its abstractive power, the intellect 
sets before its intellectual faculty, 
in and by an ideal representation, 
the very object of intellection, the 
form or intelligible ratio of the 
thing represented. It is not the 
intellect itself or its idea which is 
the object of contemplation, but 
the real universal, the intelligible, 
which is contemplated in and 
through the idea. According to 
the beautiful similitude made use 
of by the illustrious Spanish 
philosopher Balmes, the mind be- 
comes an ideal mirror, and as a 
perfect mirror does not obtrude its 
own surface on our vision, but pre- 
sents only the reflected objects, so 
the mind does not, by its ideal rep- 
resentation, present the subjective 
entity of the intellectual faculty in 
its condition as ideally modified by 
the object, but presents the very 
object itself which it represents 
and apprehends. 

The real ratios or intelligible 
essences of the things of sense 
themselves are presented to the 
intellect. They are individuated 
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in matter, in single, sensible, cor- 
poreal things, which are the proper 
objects of sensitive cognition. Con- 
sidered in themselves, these ratios 
of being are not individual but uni- 
versal. Therefore it is a maxim, 
that such a ratio or essence is sin- 
gular as cognized by sense, univer- 
sal as cognized by intellect. And 
here is the starting-point of human 
knowledge, the science of a being 
who is of composite nature, a mix- 
ture of sense and intelligence, at- 
taining what is singular by sense, 
what is universal by intelligence, 
the two faculties being in har- 
monious and mutually dependent 
relations with each other while the 
union of soul and body subsists. 
The universal as having its founda- 
tion in the singular and concrete 
reality, the intelligible as shining 
forth from the sensible, essences and 
ratios which are immaterial but are 
individuated in matter, are the 
proper objects of the rational know- 
ledge of such a being. 

This knowledge has a solid basis, 
and it is extensive and comprehen- 
sive enough for the state of exis- 
tence in which we are during this 
short life on the earth. We have 
self-consciousness, and the cogni- 
tion of the external world to begin 
with, at the first moment of becom- 
ing actually intelligent beings. We 
have the power of intelligence and 
reason, ready to emerge from the 
state of potency into act, as soon as 
the necessary conditions are placed. 
The addition of Leibnitz to the 
Aristotelian maxim: Nothing is in 
intellect which was not beforehand 
in sense : except intellect itself, though 
not necessary, is nevertheless use- 
ful; as expressing more explicitly 
what is implied in the old, unaltered 
form of the maxim. Intellect re- 
flects its light upon the singular 
objects of sensible cognition. The 
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external world is seen in this light 
of the intelligible. Other sentient 
and intelligent beings besides the 
sentient and rational individual 
knower, are not only known by 
him as other corporeal beings are, 
but also understood by their simili- 
tude to himself as he is known to 
himself by consciousness. ‘This is 
enough to place him in contact with 
the object of knowledge in all its 
latitude, being in all its extension 
and comprehension, the universal 
and the singular, the immaterial and 
the material, abstract entities and 
concrete things, what actually 
exists and what is only possible; 
whatever is in any way thinkable 
as a concept with a foundation in 
reality, or only as an abnormal pro- 
duct of the imagination, such as 
are the fond conceits of some so- 
called philosophers. In a word, 
the mind has access to all that con- 
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stitutes the matter of physics, of 
mathematics, of metaphysics, of 
logic, of ethics, of all which is 
strictly called human and natural 
science; and also of history. 
Science has its foot upon its native 
heath, the earth; but its head is in 
the skies. Its base line is within 
the world’s small orbit, but its apex 
of triangulation is at the sun and 
stars. Knowledge is real; and its 
criteria of truth, both internal and 
external, are certain until its limits 
are crossed into the region of 
opinion; and beyond these limits 
into the nebulous space of conjec- 
ture surrounding the domains of 
certitude and probability; they are 
practically a secure and sufficient 
safeguard against dangerous error, 
for those who obey their conscience 
and follow the light given to them 
by the providence of God. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


A RUPTURE. 


Po.ty was in better spirits the 
rest of the day. The visit to the 
Park had cheered her up. Poor 
little Polly! she was greatly to be 
pitied, for her destiny was very 
bitter to her; she was obliged to 
do every day and all day long the 
reverse of what she liked, and it 
requires a very sweet temper, as 
well as a good deal of strength of 
character, to do this and not be 
soured by it. And the worst of it 
was that she had no one but her- 
self to blame. People say, “Such 
aone is in great trouble, but it is 
his own fault; he brought it on 
himself.” As if that “but” were 
not the last drop in the cup of 
misery, and the one that claimed 
our very deepest sympathy! Polly 
thought she could have borne the 
loss of fortune and all the priva- 
tions of her present life unmurmur- 
ingly, even joyfully, if it were not 
for this constant self-reproach that 
was like a sting in her heart night 
and day. And Pearl knew her se- 
cret, and never even by a look 
hinted at it; and this was the bit- 
terest drop of all. 

Mr. Danvers and Captain Dar- 
vallon came to lunch next day, and 
the colonel was in high good-hu- 
mor. So was Polly; she was to go 
for a ride at three o’clock, and this 
had been something pleasant to 
look forward to all the morning. 
Pearl, meantime, had been diligent 
in preparing a nice meal with little 
French dishes, having first con- 


sulted Polly as to what would be 
most appropriate for a swell like 
Mr. Danvers, accustomed to fine 
cooking at his club and in fine 
houses. But though Polly gave 
her opinion and was in very good 
humor, she remained rigidly closed 
against any tender demonstration. 
She lent a hand in arranging the 
dessert, and even in whipping the 
cream for the Riz-a-l’Impératrice, 
which Pearl made in perfection; 
but when the busy cook thanked 
her with a kiss she received the ca- 
ress like a stone. Her heart was 
hardened by suspicion. What had 
Pearl been saying to Captain Dar- 
vallon at lunch that day, and what 
brought her out to talk with him 
under the hedge? It was no acci- 
dental meeting, or Pearl would not 
have made a mystery of it; and 
she met Darvallon just as he had 
parted from Pearl, and he had not 
said a word. He was a sneak, a 
dishonorable sneak, with all his 
cant of fine sentiments and philo- 
sophy. But that Pearl should lend 
herself to such dissembling—this 
was what took away Polly’s breath. 
And there was no escape from be- 
lieving it, for she had seen with her 
own eyes. She was keeping those 
soft, bright eyes steadily on Pearl 
now, noting her goings-out and 
her comings-in, hating herself for 
playing the spy, and hating Pearl 
for having compelled her to it. 
Captain Darvallon came regular- 
ly, meantime, to sit and talk with 
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Colonel Redacre of a morning; and 
the more the colonel and Mrs. Red- 
acre saw of him the better they 
liked him. He.made great friends 
with the boys, and was in the good 
graces of the entire household, in- 
cluding Fritz; but Polly was not to 
be won. 

The interval till the night of the 
dance at Mrs. Barlow’s passed with- 
out any incident to break the arm- 
ed truce between the sisters. Pearl 
was, as usual, full of anxiety about 
Polly’s dress, and how her hair was 
to be done, and only began her own 
toilet when she had put the last pin 
in Polly’s. 

“Vou look lovely, darling!” she 
said, walking round the inexorable 
beauty, and giving one more touch 
to the flowing tulle skirt. 

The carriage was at the door, 
and they drove off. It was a fine 
starlit night, and the horses bowl- 
ed them over the four miles’ dis- 
tance in notime. Lady Wynmere 
and her guests were at the house 
before them, and saw that the Bar- 
lows made a great fuss over her dear 
friends, as her ladyship publicly 
called the Redacres now. The 
little lady laid hold of Polly at once. 

“I will see that you have plenty 
of partners, my dear,” she said, pat- 
ing her on the arm as if Polly were 
a baby, instead of being a head and 
shoulders taller than herself. 

The company began to arrive all 
at once. Carriage after carriage 
drove up, and the rooms soon pre- 
sented an animated picture; every- 
body knew everybody, and there 
was a friendly sociability about the 
gathering which Pearl thought com- 
pensated amply for some want of 
splendor in the accessories which 
they had been accustomed to in so#- 
rées dansantes in Paris. But Polly 
was full of criticisms. The dresses 
were so dowdy! And what frights 
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of head-dresses! Her own triumph 
was, indeed, secure, but there was 
small glory in carrying off the palm 
from such a lot of guys. This she 
confided in a sotto voce to Pearl at 
the first convenient opportunity. 

But, let the glory be great or 
small, conquest has a charm that 
never fails, and Polly was soon en- 
joying it to the full. There were 
many attractive girls in the room, 
but not one that could compare 
with her in beauty, and Pearl was 
the only one who could compete 
with her in grace. The gentlemen 
all went wild about Polly; but the 
women, old and young, were for 
Pearl, They called her sweet and 
lovely. 

“ Talk about her features not be- 
ing regular! With such eyes and 
hair, and such a complexion, and 
such a figure, features don’t matter 
a pin!” protested Mrs. Barlow, 
throwing cold water on the squire’s 
raptures and snubbing his criticism 
on Pearl’s nose. 

All the same, Polly carried the 
day, and he was a proud man who 
secured her for a dance before sup- 
per. Mr. Danvers had bespoken 
four, and he would have monopo- 
lized her for them all if he had 
dared. They made a handsome pic- 
ture, everybody remarked, as they 
stood up side by side. He was the 
finest man in the room; for, though 
Captain Darvallon was a trifle tall- 
er, he had not the young English- 
man’s handsome face. Many of the 
ladies, it is true, thought the deep- 
set eyes and dark coloring of the 
foreigner more distingué than Per- 
cy Danvers’ blond complexion and 
curly chestnut hair. Not that there 
was any lack of distinction in the 
appearance of the latter; he was as 
fine a type of an English gentleman 
as a painter could have selected for 
a model. 
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Polly was in her element; Pearl 
was quietly happy in her own way; 
and the colonel and Mrs. Redacre 
were enjoying the sight of their 
children’s happiness, pleasantly con- 
scious of being themselves “ made 
a great deal of” by the hosts and 
the company. 

It had become the fashion to 
make a fuss over the people at 
Broom Hollow: they were eccen- 
tric, kept no servants, and lived, it 
seemed, in the most extraordinary 
way, but they were all so charming, 
so thoroughbred ; highly connected, 
too, and altogether -delightful ac- 
quisitions to the neighborhood. 

Nothing could be nicer than the 
way the Barlow girls behaved to 
Pearl and Polly, bringing up a pro- 
cession of partners to introduce, 
and praising their new friends un- 
affectedly behind their backs. 

“ My girls are so amiable !” Mrs. 
Barlow remarked to another moth- 
er that evening. “To be sure, they 
have no need to fear any competi- 
tion; they are what I call solid 
girls, no nonsense about them, and 
plenty of common sense. Sensible 
men value that more than a pretty 
face, you know.” 

Her friend did not gainsay this 
comforting remark, and Mrs. Bar- 
low herself knew exactly how much 
truth there was in it. 

Captain Darvallon had secured 
a dance from Polly before they ar- 
rived. She granted it reluctantly ; 
but there was no pretext for refus- 
ing. He danced remarkably well, 
and he was tall, so this was a com- 
pensation. 

“You are having plenty of fun, 
Pol,” said Pearl, when the chances 
of war threw the sisters together 
fora moment. “ How do you get 
on with your partners? Are they 
nice ?” 

Polly pursed up her 
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“Some of them; but I have had 
a good many scrubby ones. I wish 
the little men wouldn’t ask us to 
dance ; but they all do.” 

Before Pearl could express sym- 
pathy a partner, one of the scrubby 
sort, came to claim Polly for a 
waltz, and they started off together, 
she meking a face at Pearl over his 
shoulder. 

The sisters did not get near each 
other again until they were going 
in to supper, which was in the din- 
ing-room, the other side of the hall. 
Pearl had been dancing with Cap- 
tain Darvallon, and was coming 
out of the drawing-room on his 
arm, when he stood to admire a 
large green plant that spread its 
palm-like leaves in the centre of 
the hall. Polly chanced to be com- 


ing out by another door at the mo- 
ment, and she mechanically follow- 
ed the two with her eyes, and saw 


Pearl draw one of the leaves closer 
to her and look into it. While she 
did so, Captain Darvallon, as if to 
leave her more free to examine the 
leaf, took her heavy mother-of- 
pearl fan from her and held it a 
second, then opened it, glancing 
at the painted  shepherdesses. 
Pearl let go the palm-leaf, and 
Captain Darvallon handed her 
back the fan; as she took it some- 
thing dropped out of it and fell at 
her feet. It was a letter. Polly 
felt all the blood in her body rush 
to her face. Pearl cast a frighten- 
ed glance all round; but Captain 
Darvallon, quick as thought, placed 
his foot upon the letter and went 
on talking as if nothing had hap- 
pened. He waited till those near 
had passed on into the supper- 
room, then dropped his handker- 
chief; and, stooping for it, picked 
up the letter. 

Polly saw the whole manceuvre. 
“You base, contemptible hypo- 
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crite!” she muttered to herself; 
but Pearl—Pearl—what was she to 
to think of her? 

The rest of the evening was 
spoilt for Polly. Mr. Danvers devot- 
ed himself to her exclusively dur- 
ing supper and afterwards. But this 
public triumph was poisoned to 
her; she scarcely heard the soft, 
veiled words he was pouring into 
her ear; she almost wished he 
would leave her alone, and talk to 
Helen Barlow or anybody else. 
She wanted to get at Pearl, to 
question her, to upbraid her, to 
kill her it almost seemed for a mo- 
ment, as she caught sight of her 
again on Darvallon’s arm, while he 
bent low, speaking in the same 
earnest way she had noticed be- 
fore. 

There are people who are inca- 
pable of real suffering, but who are 
adepts at making themselves miser- 
able; nobody knew how to do this 
better than Polly, and she made 
herself intensely miserable for the 
remainder of the evening. Cap- 
tain Darvallon asked her to dance 
again; but she answered curtly, 
“Non, monsieur!” and with the 
scorn of a Roxane turned her back 
on him. 

He had not caught her eye upon 
him that time in the hall, but he 
felt that for some cause or other 
the dislike she had taken to him 
had grown more aggressive to- 
night. 

Who can blame Polly for sus- 
pecting Pearl? True, her know- 
ledge of her sister’s nobility of soul, 
her pure truthfulness, her docility 
to parental authority, ought to 
have taught her better; but Polly 
trusted the evidence of her senses 
before every other, and she had 
seen with her own eyes Pearl meet- 
ing M. Darvallon clandestinely, 
and either giving or receiving a let- 
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ter from him. What was she to do 
with the discovery? Carry it at 
once to her father, and get the 
mischief stopped before it went 
further? This was her first im- 
pulse; but, as she half resolved to 
act upon it, Polly thought of a cer- 
tain letter that she herself had 
written clandestinely, and the re- 
membrance of how Pearl had treat- 
ed her secret came upon her with 
a pang. What sort of return was 
this for that generous silence, to 
seize the first opportunity of dis- 
gracing Pearl? But then it was 
to save her from a worse disgrace. 
The idea of her sister being in love 
with this low-born Frenchman was 
revolting; but the notion of having 
him for a brother-in-law was intol- 
erable. Should she speak to Pearl 
herself, try what persuasion would 
do, and threaten her with exposure 
to their father if she did not pledge 
herself to break off the odious af- 
fair? It was quite clear Pearl un- 
derstood how odious it would look 
in his eyes, or she would not have 
lowered herself to carry it on in 
this underhand way. And yet 
Colonel Redacre was possessed by 
this Frenchman to sych an absurd 
degree that it was not impossible 
his consent might have been won, if 
it had been honorably sought, as 
became a loyal gentleman. But 
how could a low man, the son of a 
blacksmith, feel or act like a gen- 
tleman ? 

Pearl was waltzing with him now, 
evidently as happy as a bird, while 
Polly watched her with burning, 
indignant eyes. 

“My darling, you have been 
dancing away at a tremendous 
rate!” said Mrs. Redacre, passing 
near Polly, who was standing in a 
recess with Mr. Danvers. “Don’t 
you begin to feel tired ?” 

“Yes, mamma, I should like to 
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go home; but Pearl would not, very 
likely,” she added, and her eyes 
followed Captain Darvallon and his 
partner significantly. 

“TI think she has enjoyed the 
evening; she has hardly missed a 
dance,” said the mother with com- 
placency, as she caught sight of 
her Pearl’s beaming face amongst 
the waltzers. 

“T should think she has had 
enough of it,” said Polly petulant- 
ly; “I am dying to get away.” 

“You are not well, dear ?” 

“Oh! yes,lam. But I am tired.” 

“Then we shall be going; I will 
tell your father. And will you,” 


turning to Mr. Danvers, “capture 
my daughter when this dance is 
over, and bring her here to wait for 
me?” 

The colonel was having his game 
of whist in the library, and was in 
no hurry to come away; but a 


word to the effect that Polly was 
overtiring herself reconciled him 
to the interruption at once. 

The carriage was soon round 
and they drove home. Polly 
scarcely spoke a word on the way, 
but lay back, rolled up in white 
cashmere and swan’s-down, as still 
as if she were asleep. The others 
discussed the incidents of the 
evening with animation, and agreed 
that the Barlows were capital hosts 
and that it had been very pleasant. 

“Tu es fatiguée, chérie?” said 
Pearl, bending close to Polly and 
speaking in French, as the sisters 
were apt to do when they were 
alone. 

“No, I am not tired,” said Polly 
in English, and in a tone that said 
plainly enough, “I am angry.” 

Pearl drew away her hand and 
said no more. 

Yes, Polly was angry; but she 
was also unhappy. This behavior 
of Pearl’s was taxing her affection 
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and her judgment to the utmost. 
She felt called upon to act with 
severity and promptly; and at the 
same time she wanted to spare 
Pearl, and above all to spare her- 
self. The part she was going to 
play had an ugly look about it; 
and, argue the point as she would 
from her own side, the verdict was 
unsatisfactory. If she had been 
independent, free from the burden 
of her’ own dreadful secret, or 
rather from Pearl’s share in it, 
things would have been easy. 
This was what made it all so hard 
and so confusing. Pearl would 
call her ungrateful. To Polly’s 
credit be it said, the thought that 
Pearl might betray her out of re- 
sentment never once crossed her 
mind. Whatever wretched infatua- 
tion had drawn Pearl into this du- 
plicity, she was no more capable of 
an act of vindictive treachery than 
of committing murder. 

When the carriage stopped at 
the door of Broom Hollow, Polly 
had made-up her mind to speak 
to Pearl that night. But the men- 
tal strife and emotion of the last 
couple of hours had told on her 
nerves, never of the strongest, and 
when they all stood at the hall ta- 
ble lighting their candles she look- 
ed so agitated that her father no- 
ticed it. 

“You are tired, my pet,” he said, 
patting the flushed cheek that burn- 
ed with a hectic glow. “ Mind you 
have a goodlong sleep. You ought 
not to let her overtire herself in 
this way,” he said, turning to his 
wife; “and you, Pearl, you should 
have looked after her.” 

They were all three looking at 
her now, when suddenly Polly fell 
on her father’s breast, sobbing hys- 
terically. 

“My darling! what is the mat- 
ter?” 
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Mrs. Redacre drew the child to 
herself; the colonel called to Pearl 
to know what ailed her. 

But Pearl could only run for sal- 
volatile and cold water, and then 
help her mother to get Polly up- 
stairs and into bed. 

The sobs gradually calmed down, 
and Polly lay back exhausted and 
quiet, while her mother bathed her 
temples and Pearl rubbed her 
hands with perfume. 

“T am quite well now, mamma,” 
she said after a while; “kiss me 
and go to bed.” 

And seeing that the hysterical 
fit had quite passed away, and that 
the child was likely to sleep, Mrs. 
Redacre left her. 

But Pearl lay awake, watching 
far into the night, too anxious for 
sleep to come near her. 

Everybody was late next morn- 
ing, but -Polly was the last to make 
her appearance. She had been 
awake while Pearl was dressing, 
but she feigned to be asleep in or- 
der to avoid speaking. She jump- 
ed up the moment Pearl glided 
noiselessly out of the room, and 
made her toilet in a shorter time 
than she had ever done in her life. 

The early post just arrived as 
she entered the breakfast-room. 

“Lots of letters!” exclaimed 
Lance, coming in with the budget. 

“One for.you from Bob,” said 
the colonel, handing a letter to his 
wife; “one for me, and one for 
Pearl. From Mrs. Monteagle, I 
think ?” 

“ Yes,” said Pearl, taking the en- 
velope and blushing scarlet. 

“What color is red?” cried out 
Billy, pointing a finger at the burn- 
ing cheeks. Every eye in the room 
fell upon poor Pearl. 

“ Hallo! what is this?” said her 
father with an amused stare, as 
tie red grew deeper and deeper. 


Pearl, 


“Mrs. Monteagle is not a lover 
eh?” 

“Don’t mind them, dear,” said 
Mrs.* Redacre, ready, mother-like, 
to cover Pearl, though she, too, 
was mystified by the girl’s emotion; 
for Pearl’s lip was béginning to 
tremble, and her hand shook as 
she opened the letter. 

Polly’s eyes were fixed on her 
with a glance that Pearl felt, though 
she did not see it. A sudden si- 
lence fell on the table; Mrs. Red- 
acre broke it by reading out Lord 
Ranperth’s letter—a chatty letter, 
full of nothing particular. It was 
now obviously Pearl’s turn to read 
hers. Everybody’s ietters, except 
the colonel’s, which were all busi- 
ness letters, were considered com- 
mon property. 

“Well, Pearl, and what does the 
old lady say?” said her father. 

Pearl handed the letter across to 
her mother. 

“Isn’t it kind of her, mamma ?” 
she said, and the blush, which had 
never really died out, fiamed up 
again, brighter than ever, 

“It’s a proposal!” shouted the 
boys in chorus. 

“What larks! Pearl, you must 
take him, and we'll have a wed- 
ding !” exclaimed odious Billy. 

Mrs. Redacre glanced at the let- 
ter, and saw at once that it con- 
tained nothing so delicate as the 
indelicate boys suggested, so she 
proceeded to read it aloud: 


“My Dear Pear_: This day twelve 
months we were all dining together at 
your house. I wonder if you remember 
it? Butofcourse you don’t. Mr. King- 
spring has just been here and reminded 
me of it. He says he never enjoyed his 
dinner anywhere as he used to do at Col- 
onel Redacre’s. He spoke feelingly 
about all the pleasant dinners he had at 
your father’s table, and of his excellent 
Chateau Margaux. It is something to 
meet with a grateful stomach these times ; 
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as to a grateful heart, I don’t believe 
there exists such a thing. Poor Mr. 
Kingspring is going to find it out, now 
he has lost his money. He.is going to 
live at Brighton. He says he can live 
there for half the money he would spend 
here, and he has lots of friends there. 
He could not tell me how many. I told 
him he would soon be able to count 
them. However, he is a man in society 
and has plenty to say for himself, so 
people will think him worth his dinner 
any day. And it will cost him nothing to 
dine out at Brighton ; a man only needs 
to put on his best clothesand step round 
the corner there, and Mr. Kingspring is 
a kind of man who will always have 
on his best clothes, while he has any 
left. It was very stupid of him to put 
so much of his money in X. Y. Z.’s Bank. 
Nobody but a fool does that. I shall 
miss him shockingly. He was the one 
friend remaining to me here. Not that 
I care much for him or for anybody. 
Indeed, I begin to feel that I hate all my 
fellow-creatures. The ones I care for 
are always doing something disagree- 
able: going away, or dying, or losing 
their money. I wonder whether your 
father is inclined todo something good- 
natured for me? I should very much 
like to have you over here for a visit. 
Of course, if you are very pleasant at the 
Hollow, I am not such a selfish old cyn- 
ic as to ask you to come here to cheer 
me into good-humor ; but if you are not, 
and would like to see Paris again and 
the people who call themselves your old 
friends, pack up and come as soon as 
you can get any one to take you in 
charge. At your age I travelled from 
Edinburgh to London by myself; but 
in those days young ladies were not 
the hot-house plants they are nowa- 
days ; they had a spirit of their own and 
could look afterthemselves. It is under- 
stood that you are coming to oblige me, 
and that your expenses are my affair. 
I always expected to be franked over 
the road when I wasa girl. Your father 
is not a fool to contradict me; we are 
too old friends for us to quarrel at this 
time of day. Howis Balaklava? How 
is your mother? And Polly—is she kill- 
ing every man in the county? As to 
the boys, I have no doubt they are grow- 
ing apace, like the ill weeds they are. 
Always, my dear Pearl, 
“ Your affectionate 
‘* JOHANNA MONTEAGLE. 
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“P.S. The Léopolds have been here 
since I wrote this. They are enchanted 
to hear there is a prospect of seeing you 
soon. Mme. L, says she will make 
Léon write to his friend Captain Darval- 
lon, and ask him if he knows anybody 
coming over whom you could travel 
with. They have these opportunities 
often at the Embassy. It must be alady, 
of course ; or else there is a likelihood 
of M. Darvallon himself coming over 
shortly. But one knows what French- 
men are: not to be trusted the length of 
their nose, the best of them. 


“ j é M.” 


“What a funny old woman!” 
said Lance when his mother had 
finished reading. 

“*She’s a brick of an old woman,” 
said Billy. 

“So Kingspring is going to 
Brighton,” said the colonel. “ Poor 
fellow! He won't like it after Pa- 
ris.” 

“But what about Pearl’s going 
to Paris, Hugh? You would like 
to go, would you not, dear ?” 

“Yes, mamma, I should. Only 
I’m afraid you would miss me.” 

“Of course we should. But that 
is no reason.” 

“Certainly not,” said the colo- 
nel. “ You shall go, Pearl.” 

“ And who will do the cooking?” 
said Pearl, laughing. 

_“By Jove! yes; I hadn’t thought 
of that. You have become such a 
first-rate cook, you see, that we 
should find it difficult to-replace 
you. Eh, Alice?” 

“That is not complimentary to 
Polly and me. I am sure we should 
be able to give satisfaction; should 
we not, Polly?” said Mrs. Red- 
acre. 

Polly had not spoken a word 
since the reading of the letter. 

“I dare say we should, mamma,” 
she answered, and then became si- 
lent again. 

“Polly is not fit to do coarse 
work of that sort,” said her father; 
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“no more are you. I don’t see 
how we could afford to let you go, 
Pearl.” 

“No, papa; I am afraid you 
could not. I shall write and thank 
Mrs. Monteagle, and say I can’t 
accept her invitation for the pre- 
sent.” She said it very sweetly, 
but her voice had a little tremor 
in it. 

“We must not settle it off-hand 

in this way,” said Mrs. Redacre. 
" “We will talk it over first, and 
see if something can’t be done to 
make it possible.” 

“Very well,” said the colonel; 
“I know women have a strong be- 
lief in talk for getting to see things. 
Come, boys, it is within five min- 
utes of the hour.” 

Every one rose. The boys car- 
ried off the breakfast things to Mrs. 
Mills, and then settled down to 
their studies. Mrs. Redacre and 


the girls went each to their morn- 
ing’s work, Pearl’s first business 
being a consultation about the din- 
ner. 

More than an hour elapsed be- 


fore the sisters met. Polly knew 
that Pearl always went up, after her 
discourse with Mrs. Mills, to tidy 
things in their own room, and she 
took care to be there to-day before 
her. The moment Pearl opened 
the door, and saw her walking up 
and -down the room, she felt in- 
stinctively that a crisis was at hand. 

“I want to speak to you,” Polly 
said, standing by the dressing-ta- 
ble and looking at Pearl with a 
hostile light in her glorious blue 
eyes. “I have found out your de- 
ceitful conduct, and I don’t mean 
to be a party to it.” 

“ What do you mean, Polly ?” 

“You know perfectly well what 
I mean: You have been exchang- 
ing love-letters with M. Darvallon 
and meeting him in the lane; I saw 
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you with my own eyes, and so did 
Mr. Danvers. And now, it would 
seem, you have got Mrs. Monteagle 
to play into your hands! But she 
sha’n’t. I will expose it all to papa. 
I will tell him everything. JZ will 
not be a cloak for your hypocrisy. 
J won’t be a party toit. I think 
you must be mad!” 

Pearl stood with wide-open eyes 
and white lips, unable to utter a 
word, while Polly, like a beautiful 
fury, stormed at her. Nothing 
looks so like guilt as frightened 
innocence; and Polly was not to 
blame if she mistook the one for 
the other, for Pearl presented as 
complete a picture of guilt as ever 
stood convicted before a righteous 
and angry judge. She tried to 
speak, but not a word would come. 
Was she dreaming, or was this her 
own sweet Polly who called her a 
hypocrite and accused her in such 
hard words? She scarcely felt the 
ground firm under her feet. Polly 
saw her agitation, her guilty white 
face, and construed the silence as a 
confession. 

“Oh! it is too horrible of you!” 
she went on, lashed to greater 
wrath by the tacit confirmation of 
her suspicions—“ you that papa 
trusts so; you that mamma calls 
her’ angel-child; you that we all 
looked up to as the ideal of truth 
and duty! Pearl, I will never 
trust any one again while I live! 
Never!” 

“O Polly!” The words were 
like the cry of a hunted creature. 
Pearl put her hand to her bead 
and staggered against the wall. 

“Never! I would as soon have 
suspected papa of a forgery as you 
of a lie. And as to that man— 
but he is too bad to speak of; a 
low villain, a wretch who is only 
fit—” 


“O Polly! don’t. It is all my 
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fault!” And Pearl drew away her 
hand, “and showed her face, no 
longer white, but flushed with a 
burning red. 

“Your fault! You invited him 
to meet you on the road? You 
wrote to him first? Then you 
must be mad !” 

Pearl had recovered from the 
first shock of Polly’s onslaught, and 
had regained sufficient presence of 
mind to cast a rapid glance at the 
array of evidence that was mar- 
shalled against her; but she was not 
yet calm enough to consider how 
formidable this evidence must look 
in any eyes but her own, and to 
acquit Polly of deliberate and cruel 
injustice. She was stung to her 
heart’s core, and the pain disturbed 
her reason; it confused all her 
faculties. She could not defend 
herself; she could only cry out, 
and the cry was in Polly’s ears an 
appeal for mercy. She could not 
defend herself, and yet she found 
voice enough to defend Captain 
Darvallon: “It is all my fault!” 
Polly looked at her with a scorn 
and loathing that had no pity in 
them. They stood face to face for 
a moment, the one tongue-tied by 
anger and contempt, the other by 
pain and wounded pride. 

“Why should I justify myself?” 
Pearl thought. “If she can be- 
lieve these things of me she cannot 
love me; and her love was what I 
treasured. That is gone now—it 
never was.” Then, again, she be- 
thought to herself that to remain 
silent, to offer no explanation what- 
ever, would be to let judgment go 
against her by default; and Polly 
would never forgive her for treat- 
ing her with this contempt, and al- 
lowing the accusation to stand over 
till their mother explained it away. 
Polly drew away her eyes, so beau- 
tiful in their light of passion, and, 
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with her head high and her face 
averted, walked towards the door. 
Pearl was standing close by it. 
“Wait,” she said, laying her 
hand on her sister’s arm, “ you 
had better read this before you de- 
nounce me.” And drawing aletter 


from her pocket, Pearl handed it 
to her. 

“Tf it is from that man I won’t 
read it.” 

“Tt is from Mrs. Monteagle.” 

Polly took the letter and read it: 


‘My Dear Pear: I am always glad 
of anything that brings me a letter from 
you ; but, my dear child, I am distressed 
by the contents of this one. I thought 
things had so arranged themselves that 
there was no anxiety at home; I never 
dreamed that you should have to think 
of doing for yourself. Not that I repine 
so much at that. It is a great blessing 
to have an object in life and work to do; 
but I know that you would not have 
come to this determination without good 
reasons, and you are right in counting — 
on my good-will to help you. But I see 
only one way for it: you must come 
over and spend a month, or several 
months, with me, and we will look out 
for some delightful family who want a 
bright young paragon in their school- 
room and will know how to appreciate 
her. Nothing can be done unless you 
are on the spot ; but, once here, I have no 
doubt we shal] be able to find you some- 
thing suitable. I understand what you 
say about your parents’ objections; but 
of course, unless you eventually gain 
their consent, I could not advise you to 
persist in your scheme. Now, what I 
shall do is this: I will write direct and 
ask you to come to me on a visit, and 
you can answer me direct. There isa 
legitimate excuse for my sending you 
this through Captain Darvallon; but I 
am sure you dislike as much as I do 
having to stoop to anything that /ooks 
like want of straightforwardness, so we 
must carry On our correspondence after 
this in the light of day. Besides, my 
dear, one must always mistrust a French- 
man. I dare say Captain D. is an 
honorable man; but he is not an Eng- 
lishman, and so 1 don’t care to make a 
confidant of him. Your affectionate 

‘* JOHANNA MONTEAGLE.” 
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Polly read on to the end without 
comment or exclamation. Then 
she looked at Pearl, not angrily 
as before, but with a face still cold 
and more mystified than ever. 

“ ¥ou want to go out as a gover- 
ness !”” 

“Yes. You see now what the 
love-letters were.” 

“When did you get this?” 

“Captain Darvallon gave it to 
me last night.” 

“And is this the only one he 
gave you ?” 

“The only one; it is an answer 
to the letter I gave him that day 
you saw me speaking to him on the 
road. He kept it two days, be- 
cause he had not an opportunity of 
giving it to me alone.” 

“ And why was all this mystery 
necessary? Why could you not 
have posted your own letter ?” 

“TI was going to do it when he 
met me at the gate and offered to 
take it for me; the road to the vil- 
lage was bad that day. He knew 
what the letter was about, because 
I had asked him to let Mrs. Mont- 
eagle send her answer to him.” 

“And why should Mrs. Mont- 
eagle not have written to you here? 
What need was there to hide the 
affair?” persisted Polly, still mis- 
trustful. 

“T preferred trying first whether 
my scheme was possible before I 
spoke to papa and mamma about it. 
I know they will begin by opposing 
it, and I should never have the 
courage to hold out against them 
here; but if I were in Paris, and 
could write them word that I had 
found a situation with nice kind 
people, they would very likely give 
in. At any rate it was worth try- 
ing.” 

“ But where is the need for your 
going out asa governess ? What has 
put the idea into your head? We 
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are no worse off now than we were 
three months ago, and there was 
no question then of your taking a 
situation, as youcallit. Pearl, you 
are not telling me the whole truth.” 

It was quite true; she was not. 
But how could she? Was it possi- 
ble to say to Polly, “I am going 
away to earn my bread amongst 
strangers because you are growing 
to hate me”? 

“T think it is only right that I 
should do something to help papa, 
if I can,” she replied; “he feels 
dreadfully, not being able to give 
the boys the advantages that they 
ought to have, and if I could earn 
a hundred a year I could give him 
at least eighty of it. You must see 
yourself that he frets very much 
about things, and mamma worries 
too, though she tries to hide it from 
us.” 

“ His temper certainly is not im- 
proved since he has become a land- 
ed proprietor; but I don’t believe 
it is fretting about the boys that 
has to answer for that. He bores 
himself—that’s what makes him so 
cross; and Balaklava bothers him. 
I don’t see how your going away 
will make things pleasanter.” 

“ At all events I mean to try it.” 

“Then it was all pretence what 
you were saying awhile ago about 
the cooking—that we could not 
spare you even for a month, and 
that I was not fit to do the work ?” 

“TI had forgotten that when I 
wrote to Mrs. Monteagle; it was 
very stupid and very selfish, but I 
was so full of the rest of the scheme 
that I quite forgot about the cook- 
ing.” 

“ And now? 

0?” 

“T will talk it over with mam- 

ma.” 
“ About the situation ?” 
“No; only about my going for 


You still mean to 
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the visit. If I get a good salary 
you could afford to get a cook.” 

“But then the other plan goes 
to the wall, does itnot? Ithought 
the money was to be for the boys.” 

“It would not all go to the cook. 
There would be a good sum over 
still.” 

Pearl was not clever in money 
matters, but she knew very well 
that she was talking nonsense; 
however, there was no help for it, 
unless to tell the whole truth, and 
nothing should tempt her to do 
that. More than ever now she 
felt it was better that she and Polly 
should part for a time, and see 
what absence would do to soothe 
this irritated spirit and revive the 
old tenderness. 

“ Polly, I have trusted you now,” 
she said, “and you must keep my 
secret. Promise me.’”” And she held 
out her hand; but Polly did not 
take it. 

“No, I will not,” she answered 
harshly. 

“ You must.” 

Pearl spoke in a low voice, but, 
though there was a beseeching note 
in it, it sounded very firm, Polly 
thought defiant. 

“T must ?” she repeated, looking 
full into Pearl’s moist brown eyes. 
“You are right—I must. Then let 
it be a bargain. I will keep your 
secret, and you keep mine.” 

A cry rose again in Pearl’s throat, 
but her mother’s voice from the 
stairs choked. it down. With a 
common impulse the girls started 
asunder. Polly opened the door 
and went out to meet Mrs. Red- 
acre. 


Polly was true to her bargain. 
She kept Pearl’s secret, and she put 
no obstacle in the way of her 
scheme. Circumstances, moreover, 
just now conspired to help Pearl 
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to carry it out. The colonel, after 
a stout resistance, surrendered to 
Lord Ranperth’s urgent entreaties 
that he should come and spend a 
month with him in London. The 
curate, a Cambridge man, was en- 
gaged to go on with the boys dur- 
ing his absence. Cousin Bob had 
managed it all with Alice. Every- 
thing was done unknown to the 
colonel, who, finding himself circum- 
vented on all sides, bullied, as he 
pathetically put it, by his own flesh 
and blood, and betrayed by the 
wife of his bosom, had nothing for 
it but to capitulate. 

The Hollow looked lovely in 
this bright spring-time; the fields 
overflowed with buttercups, and 
the woods were so thickly carpeted 
with primroses that you picked your 
steps not to crush them; every 
tree and bush and roadside hedge 
was singing with blossoms and 
leaves, with birds and _ insects. 
They were watching for the cuckoo 
every day; the garden was decking 
itself in early flowers; the grass 
was green as the brightest emerald. 

“It seems a pity to go away just 
as the country is getting to be so 
delicious, does it not?” said Mrs. 
Redacre, as she and Pearl saunter- 
ed round the garden, making a lit- 
tle bouquet for Mrs. Monteagle. 
“But Paris will be looking lovely, 
too; you will find the horse-chest- 
nuts in the Tuileries in full glory, 
and this place will be still more 
lovely in a month or so when you 
come back.” 

Pearl’s heart was full to bursting, 
but she kept the tears down and 
spoke cheerfully of the chestnuts 
in flower and the journey; but 
when the donkey-cart drove off 
with the luggage, and there was 
nothing for it but to say good-by, 
she could bear it no longer, and 
the tears flowed unchecked as she 
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kissed her mother and felt the 
loving arms round her, clingingly, 
tenderly. 

“ Good-by, Pearl! You will write 
the moment you get to Paris,” 
said Polly, kissing her sister with 
more warmth than she had done 
for many a day; and Pearl clung 
to her for a long moment passion- 
ately. 

“Darling! let us love one an- 
other always,” she whispered, and 
then tore herself away, and the fly 
drove off with her and Colonel Red- 
acre. 

Polly fell on her mother’s shoul- 
der and sobbed, and then they 
both cried together. 

The house felt very empty, and 
the mother and daughter were glad 
when Lady Wynmere drove over 
and insisted on carrying them 
away for the rest of the day. 

“You have no excuse now for 
not giving me as much of your 
company as I want, and I want it 
all,” said the kind little lady. “I 
call it very shabby of you to be so 
sparing of it to me; before you 
came I managed to live with my- 
self very comfortably, but now I 
have grown to find tyself rather 
dull company, and it is all your 
fault.” 

She was particularly glad of an 
audience this afternoon, for Mrs. 
Barlow had misbehaved herseif at 
a dinner-party at her own house 
the evening before, and Lady Wyn- 
mere wanted to vent her indigna- 
tion against the offender into a 
sympathetic ear. 

“The idea of sending Mrs. Spen- 
cer in with Colonel Gray, and the 
squire himself taking Mrs. Bald- 
win! It was unpardonable !” 

“ Perhaps she did not know that 
Mrs. Spencer was the grand-daugh- 
ter of an earl,” pleaded Mrs. Red- 
acre, anxious to make peace. 
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“Of course she didn’t! That’s 
just it: she never knows who any- 
body is. She has never studied 
her peerage. I do what I can to 
keep her straight about things; but 
she does not always ask me in time, 
and then she commits these dread- 
ful mistakes. The fact is, as I 
have said to her over and over 
again, she should take her book 
every morning for an hour and 
study it, and then she would not be 
continually doing these kind of 
things.” 

“T thought there were very few 
people in this neighborhood in the 
peerage?” said Polly, to whom 
Lady Wynmere had many times 
mentioned the mortifying fact in a 
spirit of self-commiseration. 

“ Not many actually of the neigh- 
borhood; but the good county 
names have all of them links with 
the nobility, and people coming to 
stay with them who are married to 
honorables, or sons of honorables 
and so on. Mrs. Barlow does not 
understand the importance of be- 
ing au courant of all these things. 
Poor woman! she means well, if she 
would but study her book. I can’t 
get her even to read up the county 
families properly ; she comes to me 
to know what she is to do with the 
people at her dinner-parties—who 
is to take in whom; if I were not 
here I really don’t know what 
enormities she might not commit.” 
Lady Wynmere opened out her 
hands in dismay at the possibilities 
she beheld with her mind’s eye. 

The evening passed cheerfully 
enough; Polly sang, and the boys 
came over to high tea, and they 
all played a round game. 

The time seemed very long to 
Mrs. Redacre until she heard from 
Pearl, but Polly did her best not 
to let the void press too heavily on 
her mother. She was very caress- 
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ing, and full of talk and plans and 
expectations. 

At last a letter came from Pearl. 
Only a few lines written to save the 
post and say that she had had a 
pleasant journey and the dearest 
of welcomes. She was so happy to 
be back in dear old Paris again; 
it looked gayer and brighter than 
ever. 

“T am delighted she is gone,” 
said Mrs. Redacre, enjoying the 
prospect of the cheerful time in 
store for Pearl; “the change will 
do her good. She was not looking 
quite herself lately.” 

Polly chimed in with her mo- 
ther’s rejoicings, though in her 
heart she knew there was little 
cause for them. She read between 
the lines of Pearl’s short note, and 
‘took the written words for what 
they were worth. And yet she was 
herself in the dark as to the real 
A barrier had 


meaning of either. 
risen up between the sisters, and 
Polly could not see through it. 


She and Pearl seemed to have 
brusquely parted company, and to 
be walking on opposite banks with 
a river flowing between them—a 
silent, separated life, in whose 
watery bosom a mystery lay sleep- 
ing. Polly missed the close com- 
panionship, the tender union, that 
had doubled every joy and lighten- 
ed the small troubles of their sunny 
lives in the old days that looked so 
far off now; but she did not let 
herself brood over this. What was 
the use? She owed it to her mo- 
ther to be cheerful and happy, and 
she needed to have her spirits light 
in order to do justice to herself and 
secure such chances as life had in 
store for her. 

The Léopolds were more than 
cordial in their welcome of Pearl: 
they gushed, they overflowed with 
joy. Cette chére Perle! What a 
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ravissement to see her again! How 
long the time seemed since she had 
left! But now they must do their 
best to amuse her, so that she 
should be in no hurry to run away. 

“'N’est ce pas, nous la garderons 
le plus longtemps possible?” Mme. 
Léopold said, with her hand on 
Pearl’s shoulder, and appealing to 
Mrs. Monteagle. ~ 

“T mean to keep her as long as 
I can,” said Mrs. Monteagle, with 
her little snubbing chuckle. And 
Mme. Léopold replied, “C’est cela!” 
and kissed Pearl, and went away 
all smiles and congratulation. 

“Does she want me to go and 
stay with her? It is very kind, 
but I should not like it at all,” 
said Pearl, alarmed at the prospect 
of being a guest of Léon’s mother. 

“Goodness me! Have you al- 
ready grown so English as all that?” 
exclaimed her friend. “ Don’t you 
know that Mme. Léopold, like all 
the French, does most of her hos- 
pitality vicariously. It is mous l’in- 
viterons, mous la féterons, when 
all the time she means you. The 
royal ‘we’ is very convenient in 
those cases, and Mme. L. adopts 
it extensively.” 

Mme. de Kerbec, at least, had 
not become French in this respect, 
though married to the Faubourg. 
She was most hearty in her invita- 
tion to Pearl to come and stay a 
month with her when her present 
visit expired, and, meantime, she 
was sincere in her desire to see as 
much of her as Mrs. Monteagle 
could spare. But Pearl made no 
promises. She had come for an- 
other purpose than amusing her- 
self, and she did not mean to lose 
sight of it. 

“TI don’t see how I am to hear 
of any likely situation, unless I let 
my friends know that I am looking 
out for one,” she urged when Mrs. 
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Monteagle prevented her speaking 
to people about it. “It is, of course, 
nonsense to let any feeling of self- 
love into the matter; I mean to be 
a governess, and so there is no use 
trying to keep it a secret.” 

“That is true; but there is no 
use in talking about it till we see 
whether the thing is possible. You 
may not find a situation, and in 
that case it will be better not to 
bell the failure all over the town, 
and you might as well advertise 
your name and address in Gali- 
gnani as tell Mme. Léopold about 
it. But don’t be impatient, my 
dear; I am looking out. I have 
spoken to several likely persons, 
and told them I want to place a 
steady young woman as governess 
in a nice family.” 

“ Or companion, 
that, surely? 


I would do for 
I wonder why you 


have such doubts about my mak- 
ing a proper governess, Mrs. Mont- 


eagle.” And Pearl clasped her 
knees with both hands, her favorite 
attitude in confidential talk, and 
looked up into her old friend’s 
face. “I remember you said that 
to me before one evening, when I 
was sitting in this very chair by the 
fire here, as I am now, just before 
we left Paris.” 

“TI remember it, too; I said you 
were more fitted to be a wife than 
a governess. You talked a good 
deal of nonsense that evening.” 

“Did 1?” A smile stole over 
Pearl’s face—a very sweet smile; 
she turned her head away and 
gazed into,the fire, and Mrs. Mont- 
eagle heard a faint sigh. 

“You are much better fitted to 
be a wife, my dear, and that is 
what you are destined for. See if 
I don’t turn out a true prophet.” 

“TI don’t see who is to marry 
me,” said Pearl, still looking into 
the fire; “one can’t advertise for a 


Feari. 


husband as one can for a situa- 
tion.” 

“Husbands turn up when they 
are least expected. To tell you 
the truth, my dear Pearl, this gov- 
erness scheme troubles me chiefly 
in that direction. No man, no 
matter how unworldly he is, likes 
to marry a governess. They marry 
girls of no family, and, worse some- 
times, actresses and public singers, 
and think it no disgrace; but they 
will stick at marrying a governess, 
as if governesses were a race apart, 
like niggers or convicts. It is an 
absurdity;' but you can’t change 
men.” 

“T don’t care to change them in 
that respect.” 

“You*say so now; but a day 
may come when you will think dif- 
ferently.” 

“ You won’t believe me if I say I 
don’t believe that.” 

“No, not if you took your oath 
on it; because you are talking in 
ignorance—ignorance of yourself 
and of life, and of that particular 
man who will come some day and 
change all your views of life. Dear 
me! what fools women are, to be 
sure.” 

Pearl began to laugh; but when 
she looked up there was an expres- 
sion on Mrs. Monteagle’s face that 
checked the merriment. 

“Yes, my dear child, we are all 
fools ; and your turn will come like 
every other woman’s.” She shook 
her head, and drew the silken 
thread through her canvas in si- 
lence for a few moments. “I won- 
der,” she said presently, “‘ whether 
you would be a sensible girl and 
marry if I found you a good hus- 
band ?” 

“ What a funny idea !” exclaimed 
Pearl. “Have you one ready to 
produce ?” 

“T could produce one more easi- 
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ly than this situation that you talk 
of. An old friend of mine is look- 
ing out for a wife for her brother, 
and she begged me to help her; he 
is old, close on fifty, but, as she 
says, trés bien conservé, a good 
man and very well off, and the odd 
thing is that he does not want mo- 
ney in a wife; if she is young, and 
pretty, and dien née and bien elevée 
he will take her without a penny.” 

“Is he stone deaf, or lame, or 
blind of an eye?” inquired Pearl. 

“No; he has all his legs, and his 
ears, and his eyes.” 

“Then what ails him ?” 

“ He has been unfortunate.” 

“Tn what way?” 

“ He has had two wives already.” 

“Oh! And he is suspected of 
having murdered them ?” 

“No; his character is unim- 
peachable. They died natural 
deaths, one of fever and the other 
of something else. I know enough 


of him to be quite sure that he 
would make a thoroughly kind hus- 
band ; his position, moreover, is ex- 
cellent, a good old name, and a fine 


old chateau in Provence. I have 
never seen Provence, and I have a 
great desire to see it. It would be 
nice to go and stay with you, as 
Mme. la Comtesse. I suppose you 
would ask me after a while.” 

Was she jesting, or was it sober 
earnest? Pearl could not tell; but 
there was no sign of jesting in Mrs. 
Monteagle’s manner as she bent 
over her frame, deliberately draw- 
ing her needle in and out, and 
speaking in a more quiet tone than 
usual.” 

“If you were a French girl you 
would go down on your knees and 
thank God for such a chance,” she 
resumed; “but I dare say, with 
your silly romantic notions about 
marriage, you are going to turn up 
your nose at it.” 
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“ Dear Mrs. Monteagle, you look 
so serious }” said Pearl. 

“That is because I am serious, 
my dear.” She stuck her needle 
in the canvas and looked down at 
the young upturned face, as if to 
invite Pearl’s fullattention. ‘Pearl, 
you don’t know what the world is. 
You have no notion of what it is to 
have to live in other people’s hou- 
ses, a dependent in their service. 
You talk about independence ; it is 
nonsense, child. There is no such 
slavery as being a governess. And 
you are not fitted for it; it would 
soon break your heart. You must 
live in an atmosphere of love; and 
people who pay you don’t love you. 
They expect you to love them; that 
comes in as part of the bargain. 
You are made to be in a home of 
your own, and this offer, coming 
at such a moment, looks like a spe- 
cial interference of Providence.” 

“ But I don’t know this gentle- 
man; he has never seen me; he 
might not like me at all, nor I him,” 
said Pearl. The earnestness of 
Mrs. Monteagle’s manner made it 
impossible for her to treat the mat- 
ter as the joke it would have been 
had any one else proposed it. 

“As to his liking you, he likes 
you so well that he is prepared to 
make every concession in his pow- 
er to your interest.” 

“When did he see me?” said 
Pearl, opening her eyes in amaze- 
ment, while a little inward flutter 
sent the pinktohercheeks. “Who 
is he?” 

“T won’t tell you his name, if it 
is quite out of the question your 
entertaining his offer. But is it, 
Pearl?” 

“Ves, quite.” 

“And yet, my dear,” continued 
her friend, with a gentleness that 
was foreign to her, “you might 
be very happy as this good man’s 
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wife; and you could be of much 
better help to them at home by 
marrying him than by earning your 
pittance asa governess. You might 
send the boys to Sandhurst, and 
make your mother’s life softer in 
many ways. And you might be 
the means of getting Polly settled 
in life. Is it right to throw all 
these things out of your hand on 
the warrant of a girl’s romantic 
prejudices? Youhave been brought 
up to imagine that people should 
not marry unless they are in love. 
There is a great deal of nonsense 
in all that; the happiest marriages 
I have known have been what 
we scoff at as mariages de rai- 
son.” 

Pearl could hardly credit her 
senses. 

“But I have always heard you 
speak with the greatest contempt 
of those kind of marriages,” she 
said; “you have scoffed at them 


to me over and over again.” 

“One scoffs at many things un- 
til one comes to want them,” said 
Mrs. Monteagle, “and then they 


look quite different. But the mar- 
riages you have heard me ridicule 
were not des mariages de raison ; 
they were marriages of interest, 
sordid, heartless bargains, where 
sympathy and principle and reason 
were left out of the reckoning alto- 
gether. This is a very different 
sort of thing. A good, high-prin- 
cipled man, disinterested and kind, 
and whois strongly attracted towards 
you—he saw you several times 
when you were living here, though 
you never particularly noticed him, 
I fancy—a man whose position and 
antecedents offer a sound guaran- 
tee for a wife’s happiness; there is 
every rational ground for believing 
that you would soon become deep- 
ly attached to him. Of course I 
am assuming that you care for no 
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one else, that your affections are 
perfectly disengaged.” 

She looked at Pearl, expecting 
to read an unembarrassed assent to 
this remark in the frank, bright 
eyes; but to her surprise they drop- 
ped suddenly, and a blush of ex- 
quisite shame mounted to the young 
girl’s cheek and brow. Mrs. Mont- 
eagle turned away and went on 
with her tapestry. She was disap- 
pointed and she was very sorry. 

“We will say no more about it 
for the present,” she said; “ you 
will think it over, and perhaps after 
a while you may see things differ- 
ently.” : 

Pearl slipped off her low chair 
and knelt down beside Mrs. Mont- 
eagle, nestling upon her shoulder. 

“It is very good of you. I am 
very grateful. But indeed I could 
not marry him. I shall never mar- 
ry any one. Never!” 

Mrs. Monteagle patted the soft, 
rippling hair, and feigned not to 
see a tear that dropped on her 
black silk sleeve, glistening like a 
jewel. 

She never mentioned the sub- 
ject again to Pearl, and after this 
she set to work in earnest to find 
her a situation. But it was not 
so easy as Pearl fancied. Three 
weeks went by, and nothing pre- 
sented itself the least eligible. 

“You will be driven either to go 
home or to stay with me, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Monteagle one 
morning. “I can’t for the life of 
me see why you should not stay 
and be my little demoiselle de 
compagnie. I fulfil all the condi- 
tions you want: a nice old lady—I 
am nice to you, though I am very 
often odious to other people—no 
young men loose about the place, 
no impossible manias, and I am 
ready to give a hundred a year 
to be cheered up. What objec- 
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tion can you possibly have to the 
plan ?” 

“Only this: that it would be 
what they call in the government 
offices a job. I should have noth- 
ing on earth to do; you don’t want 
to be cheered up, and you would 
be giving me a hundred a year to 
amuse myself instead of earning 
my bread honestly.” 

Mrs. Monteagle gave up the 
point, for she had found out that 
gentle Pearl had a will of her own. 

Mme. de Kerbec had made very 
fine promises about finding her a 
charming family in the Faubourg; 
but nothing had come of them so 
far. 

“No, my dear, and nothing 
will,” said Mrs. Monteagle. “She 
is a boast and a goose, and she 
talks too much ; people who talk so 
much never do anything. But she 
means well, poor woman !” 

Mme. Léopold was very kind in 
words, too. Words were, indeed, the 
only meats of helping Pearl, and 
Mme. Léopold was profuse and 
skilful in the use of them she 
spoke of her everywhere, and she 
spoke judiciously. But no situa- 
tion presented itself; the candidate 
was too young, or too pretty, or 
something else that did not an- 
swer. 

One day Mme. de Kerbec came 
* to take her for a drive; but first 
she took her with her to call upon 
some ancient dames who lived in 
ramshackle old hotels on the other 
side of the river. Old frumps, Polly 
would have disrespectfully called 
them ; but Mme. de Kerbec assured 
Pearl they were the crdme de la 
créme of the Faubourg. 

“TI had hopes of placing you 
with the dear marquise,” she said. 
“but her son is coming home on 
leave in June, and she is afraid of 
having you there while he is in the 
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way; she says you are much too 
pretty. I told her she had nothing 
to fear from that; that you would 
know how to keep the young mar- 
quis in his place; but it would not 
be pleasant for you.” 

“T never suspected what an ad- 
vantage it was to be old and ugly,” 
said Pearl with a little bitter laugh. 

“Yes, when one has to go out it 
is an advantage. I wish I wanted 
a companion. If the count were 
to pop off I would engage you at 
once, Pearl, and treat you exactly 
like an equal. And you would be 
surprised to see what a brilliant 
circle I would get about me soon. 
I think you would be happy with 
me; and I wanta friend. I get no 
sympathy from the count; our 
characters and dispositions don’t 
agree, you see. But I don’t com- 
plain. This world is not meant to 
be a happy one, or the prophet 
would not have called it the Val- 
ley of Tears. One does what one 
can to lighten one’s lot, but one 
can’t change it.” And Captain 
Jack lay back on the soft blue 
cushions, and sighed. “ 1 have 
been much worried these last few 
days,” she continued. “Mme. 
Galbois has played me a very nasty 
trick ; really, the ingratitude of the 
world is enough to make one long 
to leave it. What I have done for 
that woman it would be impossible 
to say, and yet she won’t give up 
one whit of her own will to please 
me. The bills I pay her, year after 
year, would keep a family in luxury, 
and yet she sends me the most un- 
becoming things, never considering 
my style of face or figure, but 
sacrificing me to the fashion. I 
really think I must give her up 
and try some one else.” 

“T certainly would 
place,” said Pearl. 

“You really advise me to give 


in your 
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her up? That shows you are a true 
friend, Pearl. You see she does not 
consult my style in her dresses, It 
is really hard on me, for after all 
what pleasure have I in life except 
my dress? I don’t mean to say 
that is the only one; one has one’s 
friends, and their sympathy is 
precious. But it issomething on a 
dull. day to get home an elegant 
costume or a pretty bonnet, and 
have the excitement of trying them 
on; and you can feel for me when 
I tell you that nine times out of 
ten it brings me nothing but bitter 
disappointment. We had better 
turn back. The wind from the 
lake is growing too chilly.” 

The breeze was delicious, Pearl 
thought; but then her head was 
aching and the air cooled it. The 


wood was beautiful on this sunny 
May afternoon; the trees clothed 
in their tender and brilliant greens; 
the smooth velvet grasses sloping 


down to the lake shining like sheets 
of emerald in the sunlight ; the flow- 
er-beds lighting up the sward with 
their blaze of color, and the Wel- 
lingtonias throwing their conical 
shadows down into the water. 
The birds were singing in the 
acacia-walks, where the foliage was 
thick and shady, and the noise of 
the waterfall made a murmurous 
accompaniment close by. What a 
sweet, fair world it would be if 
there were no care in it, Pearl 
thought, and if there was not so 
much silly selfishness in human 
beings! Mme. de Kerbec’s lamen- 
tations over her dress sounded like 
a profanation amidst the sweet, sol- 
emn music of the spring, and they 
jarred cruelly on Pearl’s aching head 
and anxiousheart. She slept unea- 
sily that night. It seemed that her 
scheme was a foolish one, and des- 
tined to end in disappointment and 
humiliation. 
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Next morning, as she sat with 
Mrs. Monteagle in the drawing- 
room, Mme. Léopold came bustling 
in. 

“Bonnes nouvelles! I have suc- 
ceeded!” she cried, embracing 
Pearl effusively ; and she sat down 
and opened her ample velvet wrap. 
“My mother-in-law has come to 
town, and she has commissioned 
me to find her a dame de compa- 
gnie. She is a délicieuse, bonne, par- 
faite. Pearl will have absolutely 
nothing ‘to do but look after the 
house, which will be an amusement, 
and read aloud of an evening; and 
Mme. Mére returns to Gardanvalle 
in six weeks. The chateau is splen- 
did; it belonged to the De Morte- 
marres, and was restored en vieux 
style by my father-in-law’s father. 
We spend five months of the year 
there all together; so there will 
be that for the dear child to look 
forward to. Now, is it not most 
providential ?” 

“For your mother-in-law, cer- 
tainly,” said Mrs. Monteagle. 

“And for me, too, if Mme. la 
Baronne finds me to her taste,” 
added Pearl. 

“We need have no fear on that 
score, I think,” replied Mme. Léo- 
pold. “ Will you come and see her 
now with me ?” 

Pearl was going to say she would 
be delighted; but Mrs. Monteagle 
interfered. 

“T will take my young friend to 
call on Mme. Léopold,” ‘she said. 
“Tt is more fitting that I should go 
with herthan you. Whencan your 
mother-in-law receive us?” 

“She will be at home all the 
afternoon ; but there may be people 
there when you call; that is why 
I proposed taking Pearl now. We 
are sure to find her alone.” 

“What o'clock is it? Not one 
yet. It is early for me to go out; 
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but I don’t mind that. Goand put 
on your bonnet, my dear, and ring 
for Parker.” 

Mme. Léopold had no excuse for 
protesting; but she was highly dis- 
pleased at having the affair whip- 
ped out of her hands in this un- 
ceremonious way. It was really too 
cavalier of Mrs. Monteagle. 

“ Just as you like,” she said, ris- 
ing and drawing up hercloak. “I 


thought it would have made things 
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ter for Pearl than she could for 
herself.” 

“ But you have spoken already, I 
understood ?” said Mrs. Monteagle. 

“Oh! yes. I drew the most flat- 
tering picture I could of her.” 

“You had simply to speak the 
truth; there was no flattery need- 
ed. But whatever has to be said 
now, I will say it.” 

“The impertinence!” muttered 
Mrs. 


Monteagle as the baroness 
left the room. “I don’t see how I 
can let the girl go amongst those 
people at all.” 


easier if I had taken Pearl; for 
whatever i say with Mme. Mére is 
law, and I could have spoken bet- 
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MorTtuHER of Sorrows! Mother blest ! 
Though sweet each soft and reverent name 
That rises from the loving breast, 
And faltering lips in fondness frame, 
Yet one there is, beyond the rest, 
That tells thy saddest, holiest claim— 
The nearest, dearest, truest, best ; 
The one where ali thy love and woe 
Are both most tenderly expressed ; 
Sweetest in heaven above, on earth below: 
“ Mother of Sorrows!” 
Let me call thee so! 


Il. 


Blest they who now thy glory share, 

And scarce less blest who, ’neath the cross, 
With thee the pain and anguish bear! 

Ah! close to thee, in darkness and in loss, 
So let me stand, thy crown of woe to wear, 

And steadfast while the tempests toss, 
So, upright, hold life’s load of care! 

When sorrow’s long night-watches darker grow, 
Close to thee, in silence and in prayer, 

While Calvary’s trembling shadows gather slow, 

“ Mother of Sorrows,” 


Hold me ever so! 
Detroit, November, 1878. 
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ROME UNDER THE POPES AND UNDER THE PIEDMON- 
TESE. 


Il. 


We have described the material 
condition of the Roman people 
under the rule of the pontiffs. We 
will now, guided by official decla- 
rations and legislative documents, 
examine whether this condition 
has improved or deteriorated under 
Italian domination, how far the 
Revolution has kept its promises 
to the people which it deluded, 
and whether that people has not 
reason to repent of its inertia in 
not having boldly rallied as one 
man around the throne of its 
father and king, and repelled with 
vigor and _ determination the 
stranger whose hand now presses 
upon it with a weight which its 
tepid loyalty and doubtful fidelity 
merit but did not expect. 


“ Would Heaven,” wrote, in 1860, M. 
Edmond About—‘‘ would Heaven, which 
has given the Romans ten centuries of 
clerical government, grant them, by way 
of compensation, ten good years of lay 
administration, we should be likely to 
see the church possessions in more 
able and energetic hands. 

“We should see the right of primo- 
geniture suppressed, the largé proper- 
ties subdivided, and the owners com- 
pelled by the force of circumstances to 
cultivate their land ; a good law regard- 
ing exportation would enable specula- 
tors to grow corn on a large scale; a 
network of good roads and lines of 
railway would transport the agricultural 
products from one end of the country 
to the other; while a national marine 
would give them circulation all over the 
world, etc., etc. ... 

“But,” he added, ‘why need we 
launch into these details, when it is 
enough to say that those who are now the 
subjects of the pope will be rich and prosper- 
ous beyond any other European nation, so 


soon as they are no longer governed by a 


pope ?” 


The experiment has been tried, 
and we are therefore enabled to 
examine how far the present fe- 
licity of the Roman people, after 
eight years of Piedmontese govern- 
ment, fulfils this glowing prediction. 
Before entering upon financial 
questions let us ask, in the first 
place, what has been done for the 
souls of this people ? 

All that is possible has been and 
is being done to unchristianize 
them, gradually, persistently, and 
surely. 

“Le cléricalisme, c'est T'ennemt,” 
said; Gambetta in the French 
Chamber in 1877; and this princi- 
ple had been acted upon by the 
revolutionists in Italy from 1860 
and before. The persecution of 
clericalism had there a _ regular 
plan of operation. In the first 
place, the convents were despoiled 
of their libraries, These libraries, 
whose priceless riches had been 
accumulated by the patient labor 
of twenty generations, were piled 
into wagons and thrown together 
in the Minerva. Then, of all these 
mingled collections, a library was 
formed, to which was affixed, by 
way of decoration, the name of the 
royal robber. 

For a time the religious could 
continue at least a portion of their 
accustomed duties and exercises 
in their despoiled convents, but 
soon these, too, were taken from 
them, and the ejected inmates 
compelled to pay a tax for the pit- 
tance they had been promised of 
an alimentary pension of three 











hundred or four hundred francs, 
whether this pension were paid or 
not.* 

Many emigrated, to seek in other 
lands a refuge no longer afforded 
them on the Christian soil of Italy, 
where their number lessens daily. 
Soon whole provinces will be left 
without priests, and this result will 
have been obtained without appar- 
ent violence. The government will 
continue to protest its good inten- 
tions before the careless or too 
credulous European courts, to di- 
late on political necessities and le- 
gal or pecuniary requirements, and 
so will accomplish unmolested its 
infernal task of the dechristianiza- 
tion of the country. 

For men have learnt to perse- 
cute politely. It is with forms of 
courtesy and respect that they now 
force open the monastery gates. 
They talk of the pain it gives them 
to accomplish their mission, of the 
necessity of obeying the laws, and 
do not blush to commend them- 
selves to the prayers of those whom 
they are come to despoil. Thus, as 
it were, they stifle their prey with 
gloved and perfumed hands. 

With regard to the hospitals and 
infirmaries the evil is delayed. 
The sisters are still allowed to 
nurse the sick and _ bedridden. 
The press demands their expul- 
sion, but the moment for this has 
not yet come and the government 
resists. The people iove the reli- 
gious orders, and prefer to have by 
their sick-beds the servants of Je- 
sus Christ. The revolution does 
not find it advisable to be too off- 
hand in this matter, especially as 
not everybody is inclined to tend 
fever patients and madmen gratis, 


* Very many cases have been known of poor 
religious expelled from their convents who had for 
several years been waiting for the payment of this 
pension, but in vain. They were compelled, never- 
theless, to pay the impost on the money due to 
them, of which they had not received a cent. 
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and the treasury is empty. This 
consideration, therefore, weighs with 
the government to allow the conse- 
crated servants of the poor to fulfil 
their generous mission; it contents 
itself with a few minor vexations— 
suppressions of costume and the 
like—until the people shall by de- 
grees become habituated to chan- 
ges which would repel them at pre- 
sent. 

But what “regenerated Italy” 
most desires is a new generation im- 
bued with its spirit and its doctrines; 
and, in order to obtain this, it per- 
verts andcorrupts the young. The 
religious of both sexes have been 
expelled from San Michele and 
Termini, and there are both athe- 
ist and Protestant schools, to which 
the children of the poor are entic- 
ed by the offer to feed them be- 
tween the hours of instruction, and 
even by money given to the pa- 
rents. It has, moreover, been ruled 
that those only who send their chil- 
dren to these schools should have 
their names inscribed at the Bu- 
reau de Bienfaisance, or charitable 
relief-office. 

As a specimen of what is taught 
in these schools, M. Lallemand* 
mentions that at the time of his 
visiting Rome in 1875 a master 
was hearing the recitation of the 
catechism (for at that time exteroal 
forms were still preserved to some 
extent), and at the question, “Where 
is God?” the child answering, 
“God is everywhere,” the master 
interrupted him by saying: “Since 
he is everywhere, look under that 
bench and tell me if you can find 
him.” 

At Termini, shortly after the 
expulsion of the nuns, a mother 
came to see her daughter, and, 
alarmed at the report which had 
reached her of the scandals taking 


* See L’ Association Catholique, 15 Aott, 1878. 
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place in the establishment, with 
tears recommended her child to 
pray to the Blessed Virgin. On 
hearing this a female teacher who 
was present said: “ The Madonna 
has been a jong time dead, if, in- 
deed, she ever existed !” 

Thus is childhood now taught 
in the papal city! The govern- 
ment of pwogress would lead the 
people, not back to paganism, but 
to still lower depths, for the pagans 
were not atheists.* 

The press of regenerated Italy 
is actively at work to hasten this 
result. Day by day it instils its 
poison into the minds of the peo- 
ple, exciting or insinuating every 
evil passion, and teaching contempt 
of authority and hatred of religion 
with a craft so deadly and diabolical 
that the artisan, amid the toils and 
trials and privations of his daily life, 
no longer lifts his weary eyes with 
comfort and-confidence to heaven. 
Doubt, like a leaden weight, lies 
on his heart; the teaching of his 
infancy and youth is undermined 
by the sophisms of the revolution- 
ists. He is not yet an unbeliever, 
but already his sky is overcast, his 
future is shrouded in the mists of 
uncertainty, and he cannot, as in 
past days, think of God and hea- 
ven and the saints—his Father, his 
home, and his friends for eternity 
—with consolation and hope. 

This, then, is what the new gov- 
ernment has done for the souls of 
the Roman people. 

But if it robs them of their spi- 
ritual and eternal possessions, does 
it at least secure their temporal and 
material well-being ? 

Here again there is a painful 
eloquence in facts. 

What can be said of security in a 

* Religious instruction is now entirely banished 
from the schools of many Italian cities, and certain 


municipal councils propose to substitute for it the 
study of ** the rights of the man and the citizen.” 
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country where the prisons are full, 
where an honest man is no longer 
in safety even within the precincts 
of the towns, and where the public 
papers are full of the exploits of 
brigands on whose heads a price is 
set by the government? And not 
only crime but poverty also is ever 
on the increase; nor can it be oth- 
erwise when taxation, instead of 
being light as under the papal rule, 
is becoming insupportable. 

“There are in Italy about forty 
different taxes, each of which, in- 
dependently of the vexations ac- 
companying its requisition, dries 
up the very sources of the public 
revenues.” * 

The two principal imposts are 
those of z/ macinato, the grist-tax— 
i.¢., Of 2 lire per quintal on all 
grain to be ground—and the second, 
the income-tax, of 13 lire 2o0c. per 
100 lire, on revenues arising from 
(1) inherited property; (2) on 
stipends, pensions, annuities, inter- 
ests, and dividends; (3) on the 
fixed revenues of ecclesiastical be- 
nefices ; (4) on profits arising from 
trade, commerce, and the exercise 
of any profession or employment. 

In short, this tax falls upon all 
revenues, not derived from funded 
property, which are obtained with- 
in the Italian territory or by per- 
sons resident in it. This Jaw (of 
the 14th July, 1864) is so rigorous- 
ly enforced that it does not even 
spare the honoraria for Masses said 
by poor priests despoiled of. all 
they possessed, nor yet the alms 
sent by the Holy Father to the 
Italian bishops who had been dri- 
ven from their palaces and robbed 
of their property by the revolu- 
tionists. Magistrates have, never- 
theless, been found independent 
enough to annul the judgments 


* Giuseppe Ricciardi, Guerra alla Poverta, 
quoted by M. Lallemand. , 
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given by the lower tribunals in fa- 
vor of these imposis, and to order 
the restitution of the money thus 
extorted. 

With regard to the tax upon the 
honoraria for Masses, it was not a 
matter of mere exaction; it was in- 
tended to place the priest before 
the eyes of the people as a trades- 
man, like any other, and one who 
made a traffic of his sacred minis- 
try. And thus by this tax a triple 
result was obtained—7.¢., an increase 
of revenue for the treasury, the 
further impoverishment of the cler- 
gy, and a lowering of them in the 
popular affection and esteem. 

The other imposts, especially the 
tax upon grist, paralyze all activity 
in agriculture, close the mills, and, 
as an inevitable consequence, ren- 
der the taxes still more crushing, 
since it becomes necessary to spend 
considerable sums for the transport 
of grain. 

From the frequent complaints of 
the effects of the macinato, made 
from time to time by deputies in 
the Chamber, we need only quote 
the following: 


“It is,” said the Deputy Griffini in 
1876, ‘‘ the duty of the Chamber to be- 
stow attention on the general distress, 
the principal cause of which, in these 
later times, is the tax of the macinato, 
We are all aware,” he added, “ that the 
country districts of Upper Italy are de- 
populated by emigration, the peasantry 
finding even the little bread they are 
able to obtain taxed as soon as they have 
obtained it. And this impost is much 
more onerous than it appears, since it 
not only exacts the quantity necessary 
for the payment of the tax, but much be- 
sides, the millers wishing to indemnify 
themselves for a multitude of expenses, 
and especially for those occasioned by 
the numerous lawsuits they are obliged 
to carry on. .They also make a point of 
paying themselves for the continual fear 
they live in of the fines ever hanging 
over their heads.” * 


* L’ Unita for February 5, 1877, proves that from 
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‘*The question of greatest urgency,” 
said another deputy, ‘‘is that of bread 
and hunger. In the valley of Olmonti 
the mills are stopped and the people 
obliged to pay ro or 12 lire (to and fro) 
for the transport to Aosta of corn to be 
ground. ‘This, added to the tax of 2 lire 
on each quintal, gives a total of 12 or 14 
lire per quintal, without reckoning tke 
price of the corn. . . . Surely it is high 
time to take measures for the relief of 
this population. The people have a 
right to live !” 


Nor is the closing of the mills in 
the Vale of Aosta an isolated cir- 
cumstance. In many other locali- 
ties the inhabitants are under the 
necessity of taking their corn a 
distance of fifteen or twenty miles 
to be ground. 

Owing to this new state of things 
the country is obliged to import 
foreign flour on a larger scale than 
formerly—a fact which, in many 
places, leads to an entire cessation 
of the culture of the inferior ce- 
reals. ‘The Deputy Agostino Plau- 
tino stated (Nov. 8, 1876) that he 
knew “ farms where, a few years age, 
the cultivation of cereals was car- 
ried on on a scale six, seven, and 
eight times as considerable as now; 
so that farms which then sowed 80 
or roo acres of land do not now 
sow more than 10 or 12, and in 
many cases the cultivator leaves 
the land to itself and sows no 
more.” 

But the macinato is not, as we 
have said, the only tax beneath 
which regenerated Italy groans. 


“We have,” said the Deputy Visocchi 
in 1877, ‘‘ the tax on movable property, 
13 lire, 20 per cent.; we have the tax upon 
capital, so oppressive that in some parts 
of the country it eats away the only re- 
sources left to the population for culti- 


1869 to 1876 the Italians have paid, solely for the 
macinato, 1,400,000,000 fr., of which 500,000.000 
only have entered the treasury of the state. 
This tax existed previously in some parts of Italy 
before the unification, but it was very light. Never- 
theless, the revolutionists made it a pretext for at- 
tacking the temporal power of the Roman pontiff. 
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vating their own land ; we have the regis- 
try tax, so heavy also that, rather than 
pay it, the citizens deprived themselves 
of the advantages of registration, which 
would give to their acts a certain and 
authentic date.” 


Funded property, it must be add- 
ed, has greatly diminished in value 
in consequence of the immense 
quantity sold by the exchequer ;* 
and from this cause, added to 
those already enumerated, the suf- 
ferings of the peasantry are so se- 
vere that we need not be surprised 
at the description given of them ¢ in 
the answer to a circular from Nico- 
tera on the subject of emigration. 
The letter concludes as follows: 


‘*We grow wheat, and do not know 
the taste of white bread. 

“We cultivate vines, and drink water. 

“We raise cattle, and touch meat only 
on festivals. 

“Our sole portion, on this soil of 
Italy, is a little maize, and even this, too, 
is subjected to your iniquitous tax of the 
macinato. 

“For nearly sixteen years this race of 
deceivers of the people has been shout- 
ing in our ears the high-sounding words 
of country, unity, liberty, and similar 
fooleries. 

“At first we put faith in their fine 
promises, and shed our blood in battles 
for the independence of our country. 
What have we gained by our sacrifices? 

“ Salt, our only condiment, is too cost- 
ly for us to buy. 

‘All articles of consumption have 
greatly increased in price. 

“The conscription exists as before, but 
under much heavier conditions.” 


This, then, is the state of the 
peasantry even in the north of 
Italy, a country abounding in re- 
sources. What, then, must it be in 


* Even in the Liber/a, a republican journal, we 
find the following (in April, 1877): “ In many pro- 
vinces the sale of the property of the clergy has 
produced results anything but advantageous, Some 
of the purchasers. . . . have been obliged to resell 
the land they have acquired with as much haste as 
improvidence ; thus the exchequer finds itself under 
the necessity of proceeding to a second or third sale ; 
and, if the truth must be owned, we must confess 
that funded property is at this time in anything but 

tion.’’ 


a prosperous con ¥ 
+ In the /ndicatore Jtaliano, November, 1876. 
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the south? But, it may be asked, 
are not at least the working-classes 
in the towns better off than before ? 
Even a short sojourn among them 
furnishes ample proof to the con- 
trary. 

In the accounts for 1865, under 
the pontifical government, we find, 
under the heading of “Customs 
and Grist Tax in Rome,” the sum of 
4,874,288 lire for a population of 
197,000 souls—+.¢., rather less than 
25 lire per head. Ten years later, 
in 1875, thanks to the government 
of “reparation,” this same article 
figures in the municipal budget 
at 10,000,000 lire, which gives, in 
proportion to the population, near- 
ly 45 lire per head, or double the 
average impost in 1865. The price 
of all the necessaries of life hav- 
ing considerably increased, and 
the process of augmentation con- 
tinuing with each session, it is hard 
to see how, in a few years, the poor 
are to live.* 

The popes, as we have already 
seen, were careful not only that 
their subjects should be able to 
obtain provisions at a moderate 
amount, but also that they should 
not be required to pay exorbitant 
rent. All this has been changed. 
The Jus Gazzaga established in 
the Ghetto, in favor of the Jews, 
was first abolished. It is true that 
they can now live where they please, 
but they have had to submit to so 
considerable an increase of rent 
that their position cannot be said 
to be improved. 

Those landlords who, for having 
built or restored houses in Rome, 
had by a law of Leo XII. been ex- 

* Eight lire 66c. of octroi are now charged on 
wine, instead of 4 lire as formerly. Meat, which 
in 1856 cost 9-c. the kilo. (for beef), 11. goc. for veal, 
and g9c. for mutton, is now charged as follows: 2l. 
asc. the kilo. for beef (1st quality), 2!. ro or 11. goc. 
for second quality ; veal and mutton, 3]. 20c. the kilo. 

The octroi 1s now laid on a number of articles of 


food previously exempt from it, such as fowl, eggs, 
fresh vegetables and fruit, etc. 
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empted from taxation for the re- 
mainder of the century, have now 
been rendered subject to it like 
every one else. The proprietors 
pleaded against this enactment, but 
lost their cause. Certain com- 
panies endeavored to create a new 
quarter near the railway station, 
with a view principally to lodge 
strangers accustomed to spend the 
winter in Rome. But few came, 
and many houses have remained 
empty ever since. The money 
laid out in building them has not 
been of the slightest benefit to the 
people; and as, on the other hand, 
nearly all the houses formerly 
directed with so paternal a hand by 
the religious orders have fallen into 
the possession of the buyers of 
ecclesiastical property, while the 
population has been increased by 
an influx of 40,000 small employés, 
work-people, and adventurers of 
every description, come in the train 
of the government, there has re- 
sulted from these different causes 
an excessive augmentation of rents. 
The poor must now pay 35 or 40 
lire a month for the humblest lodg- 
ing and 20 lire for a miserable 
room, and it has heen found neces- 
sary to open some of the attics of 
the municipality to receive a por- 
tion of these people without hearth 
or home. 

In fact, the dearness of lodging 
has much occupied the municipal 
authorities, and there are few ses- 
sions in which the question is not 
mooted; but as all the money was 
spent in building rich quarters 
which have remained uninhabited, 
no expedient has been found to 
remedy the existing state of things. 
In a sitting of Feb. 27, 1871, two 
of the councillors suggested that 
the 275 convents and monasteries 
then existing in the city should be 
utilized to lodge the government 
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employés and their families who 
came to settle at Rome. But the 
suggestion was not acted upon, the 
exchequer much preferring to sell 
those buildings than to use them 
for the benefit of persons in its 
employ. 

It will perhaps be supposed that 
the salaries of the work-people 
have been raised in proportion to 
the increased prices of provisions 
and lodging. ‘This, however, is 
not the case. 

Before 1870 a good working 
mason gained from 2]. 5oc. to 3 lire 
a day. He can now gain 3l. 5oc. 
In manufactures the payments 
have varied, and may be reckoned 
at 4 or 5 lire per day. It is, then, 
with this sum of 24 or 30 lire a 
week (from which must be deduct- 
ed the times when work fails) that 
the Roman artisan must feed, 
clothe, and lodge himself and his 
family, when meat is about 2 lire 
the kilo. and a room 2o lire a 
month. But then he must pay for 
the glory of belonging to United 
Italy—“ One and Regenerated.”’ 

There is also another side of the 
question. Under pretence of serv- 
ing the interests of the people, al- 
most all the religious orders have 
been driven out or ruined. The 
immense amount they distributed 
in alms has consequently been 
suppressed, the commission of sub- 
sidies no longer exists, and, finally, 
all the charitable institutions which 
remain have been burdened by 
taxation to an extent which neces- 
sarily circumscribes their action. 

And what has the government 
done in compensation for all these 
evils? It has opened a few men- 
dicity offices, thrown straw on the 
floor of a few garrets, and by 
means of its “ Charitable Associa- 
tion” distributed a few hundred 
thousand lire; while, in answer to 
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the complaints of the people, the 
ministers have hitherto always 
found reasons for postponing any 
diminution of the imposts. They 
talk of “financial necessities ” and 
“imperative measures,” and during 
all this time the great question 
which agitates Italy is, according 
to the Deputy Mussi, the question 
of bread and hunger. 

The sole resource left to the 
Italian people is emigration; and 
consequently we find this steadily 
on the increase. 

The Official Gazette for Septem- 
ber 27, 1876, in publishing (par- 
tial) statistics of the emigration 
during forty years, gives the fol- 
lowing figures as representing de- 
partures for the Argentine Repub- 
lic alone : 


No. Emigrants. 


If to this, says the same organ, are 
added those emigrants the date of 
whose departure has not been ex- 
actly ascertained, the total reaches 
100,000. This is to one country 
only, and it is calculated that since 
Rome was made the capital of 
“ United Italy ” more than 500,000 
Italians have left their country to 
settle in various parts of the New 
World. 

It has been asked how the 
distress which is the cause of this 
emigration is to be explained, 
when the Italian pays, on an aver- 
age, taxes of which the total is less 
than in other countries of Europe, 
this total being 48 francs, while in 
France it is 72, in England 58, 
and in Belgium 43. But this 
average for Italy is not exact, since 
it does not include the local taxa- 
tion. Thus, as the Councillor 
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Placidi declared, Rome in 1875, 
with its population of 250,000 souls, 
supported a burden of taxation 
amounting to 44,000,000, or 196 
lire per head—a sum utterly out of 
proportion to the resources of the 
city, and which never could have 
been raised were it not for the 
pilgrims from foreign lands who, 
thronging round the throne of their 
pontiff, spent in Rome their silver 
and gold—metals now all but un- 
known in that kingdom, where 
scarcely anything is to be seen but 
paper money.* 

The pressure of a heavy taxation 
is also more severely felt in Italy 
than in the other countries just 
named. What comparison can be 
made between a nation whose im- 
portation always exceeds its expor- 
tation, and France or England, 
commercial, agricultural, and man- 
ufacturing countries, whose produce 
finds a market throughout the 
world? It must be remembered 
also that the conditions of climate 
in Italy, especially, in the south, 
where the sun “rains torpor,” do 
not permit of the vigor and energy 
found in the inhabitants of more 
temperate regions. 

No description can give an idea 
of the distress into which the popu- 
lations of Southern Italy are plung- 
ed. The country districts are be- 
coming deserted. An odious mili- 
tary law which carries off the 
youth, even those intended for the 
service of the sanctuary, to throw 
them into barracks, plunges fami- 
lies into despair. Nowhere does 


*In L’ Association Catholique (August, 1877) 
M. Lallemand says: ** And here I declare that, in 
the course of all my three visits to Rome, I have 
never once seen a single piece of money with the ef- 
figy of Victor Emanuel—nothing but square bits 
of paper more or less large and more or less crum- 
pled. The Piedmontese understand the state of af- 
fairs so well that one of the tax-collectors, in 1876, 
replied to a d who complained of the 
amount demanded of him; ‘ Make it up to yourself 
Srom the pilgrims.’”* 








A Valentine. 


security any longer exist, and, un- 
der an appearance of sombre resig- 
nation, the mass of the country peo- 
ple, if they do not emigrate, await 
a favorable moment for shaking off 
the yoke which weighs them down. 

And this is what the revolution 
has, in a few years, done for the 
happy and peaceful populations of 
the temporal domains of the 
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church; and, as we have said, not 
content with making the lives of 
the people bitter, it must seek also 
the eternal perdition of their souls, 
and to this end the plan of dechris- 
tianization is being carried out 
with a subtlety and persistency 
which will not rest until it has left 
Italy without altars, without wor- 
ship, and without God. 





A VALENTINE. 


Wuat crowning wish shall I send thee this day 
That shall all blessedness enfold within, 
Whose very perfectness for thee shall win 

All holiest treasures to be thine alway ? 

I dare not wish thee absence of all tears, 

Lest so some greater good to thee be lost, 
Some noblest purpose by such prayer be crossed— 

So loving thee my very hopes are fears. 

To One more loving stiil I thee confide— 

With prayer that perfect be in thee his will, 
Which sure can never work thee any ill— 

My dearest hope so poor his love beside! 

So wish I, Sweet, his will and thine be one, 

So thou God’s fairest flower ’neath the sun. 


II. 


Of all that bloom, for me the fairest one— 
Grown in God’s sunshine, in pure light arrayed, 
Dowered with meekness won from Heaven's shade 
That groweth sweeter flowers than our sun. 
So clad in holiness thou art, I dare 
But lowly kneel thy perfume rare to breathe, 
Scarce hope its fulness through my life to wreathe, 
Or, honor’s star, thee on my bosom wear, 
That men may know how spotless my renown. 
Yet must I love thee, even while I fear 
With less than heav’n to dim thy radiance clear; 
Yet, dare I ask, with reverent knee bent down, 
Be thou my Beatrix, blessed light to shine 
And guide me ever on in ways divine. 











CARDINAL 


It is now about ten years since 
I first met the man whe was then 
the Archbishop of Westminster, but 
who is now Cardinal Priest of the 
Holy Roman Church. I went to 
him as a perfect stranger, choos- 
ing to withhold the letters of intro-* 
duction with which I had been 
kindly furnished, and wishing to 
present myself before him as a 
Catholic layman who desired his 
counsel and advice. I had the 
idea that the counsel and advice 
which I sought would be more 
weighty with me if given purely 
on the merits of the case; and I 
did not wish that condemnation— 
if condemnation were to come— 
should be softened or averted by 
any considerations of personal 
character that might have come 
into play had I presented my let- 
ters. Had I then known Henry 
Edward Manning as I now know 
him, no such scruples would have 
had weight with me. 4 
The archbishop was at that time 
living in York Place, Baker Street; 
for this was long before his remo- 
val to his present quarters in West- 
minster. York Place, near the 
Baker Street station of the Un- 
derground Railway, is a highly re- 
spectable but very dull and quiet 
section of Baker Street. Its in- 
habitants are, or were then, mainly 
physicians and surgeons of good 
standing, well-to-do solicitors and 
barristers, and other professional 
people. It contained a few highly 
respectable shops ; and the famous 
wax-work gallery of Madame Tus- 
saud was not far distant. There 


was no delay in obtaining an audi- 
ence. 


The man-servant who open- 
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ed the door took my card, con- 
ducted me up one flight of stairs 
to a spacious drawing-room, and 
left me there. I had scarcely time 
to look about me when a curtain 
concealing the entrance to another 
room was pushed aside, and the 
archbishop entered. This was ten 
years ago; and when I last saw. 
him he did not seem to have aged 
or changed. After receiving my 
homage he bade me seat myself 
near him, and at once led the 
conversation to the subject on 
which I had called, and which I 
had made known in very few 
words. In five minutes he had 
placed me completely at my ease; 
in ten minutes we were in the full 
tide of an animated conversation, 
speaking as confidentially as if we 
had been friends from boyhood. 
The questions which he asked were 
always exactly to the point, pierc- 
ing to the very marrow of the mat- 
ter, and showing an intimate know- 
ledge of it.. At the end of half an 
hour all was ended; the case was 
summed up and the decision pro- 
nounced—a decision which was 
against me, but of the perfect jus- 
tice and wisdom of which I was 
thoroughly convinced. I arose to 
take my departure. 

“Can you not give me half an 
hour now?” said the archbishop, 
with that irresistibly winning smile 
that gives to his attenuated face a 
matchless charm. “For, if you 
could, we can cry quits, and you 
would owe me nothing. Or per- 
haps I would then be your debtor. 
You are an American, and have 
recently left the United States. 
Can you not tell me something re- 
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specting certain things in America 
of which I would like to know? 
I meet a good many American 
priests, and not a few American 
laymen, but not very often Catho- 
lic laymen; and I like to hear 
from both sides, you know.” 

Of course I was only too de- 
lighted, and we plunged into a con- 
versation which lasted, not a half- 
hour but several hours. Thus be- 
gan my acquaintance with this 
great prince of the church—an 
acquaintance that I look back up- 
on with feelings of unmixed plea- 
sure. This first conversation was 
a remarkable one from the wide 
scope which it took. Cardinal 
Manning is not only a finished 
conversationalist, he is an admi- 
rable listener; and that is a rare 
gift. Prince Jerome Napoleon 
does not possess it. He wishes to 
do the greater part of the talking 
himself, and when he is interfer- 
ed with in this enjoyment he is 
sometimes rude enough to yawn. 
A friend once told me a story 
respecting this weakness of the 
prince: “We were discussing a 
subject which Jerome had himself 
introduced, and on which he need- 
ed information. I had made it a 
specialty, and he had asked me a 
certain question which necessitat- 
ed a somewhat elaborate reply. In 
the middle of it Jerome had the 
impudence to yawn in my face. 
I rose from my chair, took my 
hat, made him a formal bow, and 
walked to the door without say- 
ing a word. He sprang up and 
intercepted me. ‘Pardonnez moi! 
Pardonnez moi!’ he exclaimed; 
“you have misconstrued me. Re- 
call yourself, if you please, to 
the fact that at our dinner last 
night, at which you assisted with 
so much spirit, we sat until day- 
light, and that I have only had 
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six hours’ sleep. It was not that 
what you were saying interested 
me not, but that I have the bad 
habit of yawning when I have not 
slept my usual period.’ But, said 
my friend, I insisted on going 
away immediately, and since then 
Jerome has never yawned in my 
face.” 

Cardinal Manning never yawns in 
any one’s face, nor does any one 
feel weary or sleepy while he is 
speaking. As I have said, he is an 
excellent listener—one of those very 
rare persons who can place himself 
perfectly en rapport with his in- 
terlocutor, and lead him along in 
the flowery and fruitful paths of 
sensible conversation. In this in- 
terview, as I now recall it after the 
lapse of ten years, the archbishop 
appeared to desire information 
chiefly concerning these points: 

The disintegration of the various 
Protestant sects, and their ten- 
dency toward practical rational- 
ism. 

The extent to which those rem- 
nants of Catholic traditions and 
faith still retained by these sects 
held this tendency in check. 

‘The condition of the then re- 
cently enfranchised negroes, and 
the prospect of gathering them 
into the fold of the church. 

The changed feeling of the non- 
Catholic population of the United 
States respecting the church; the 
abatement of the ignorant preju- 
dices imported thither by the Puri- 
tans and the Episcopalians #and 
the accessions to the church by 
conversions among the educated 
classes. 

The spirit of the secular press 
respecting the church and its work. 

The possibility of a revival of a 
Know-nothing and anti-Catholic 
crusade. 

The actual condition of the 
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church in the republic as respect- 
ing her natural growth—did she fe- 
tain her children in the faith, or 
did many of them stray from her; 
did the sons and daughters of the 
Irish, German, French, and other 
Catholics grow up to be good Ca- 
tholics, or were they lured away 
into practical infidelity ? 

And, above all, the question of 
Catholic education in the United 
States : how the Catholics managed 
to get along with the public schools ; 
how they promoted their parochial 
schools; and what was the condi- 
tion of their colleges. 

I found myself in for an exhaus- 
tive examination, and the conver- 
sation went on until the archbishop, 
after postponing several calls made 
upon him, was pleased to dismiss 
me. I was surprised at the extent 
and accuracy of his information 
concerning the United States, and 
I told him that I perceived he was 
merely comparing my statements 
with the knowledge he had recciv- 
ed from other sources. “ Yes,” 
said he; “but here in England we 
Catholics look with longing and 
eager eyes upon America. One 
sees that so much may be done 
there. How magnificent has been 
your material growth and prosperity; 
how splendidly have you shown that 
freedom and order may march hand 
in hand like sisters! There the 
church is free, and glorious is her 
progress. I have greatly admired,” 
said he, “ your American hierarchy. 
You*have been wonderfully blessed 
in your bishops and in your clergy. 
They have worked miracles. And 
how admirably they have kept 
themselves out of the muddles of 
politics! Here, you know, we are 
compelled to take sides in certain 
political questions in spite of our- 
selves, because in them are involv- 
ed our religious rights and our sa- 
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cred duties. There you are free 
from these entanglements, and may 
you ever continue so!” 

Not long after my first conversa- 
tion I received a card from the 
archbishop inviting me to his house 
“to meet the bishops.’’ The twelve 
suffragans of England had been 
summoned to come up to London 
in order to transact certain affairs 
relating to the province; and this 
being accomplished, the archbishop 
had invited the Catholic nobility 
and géntry to meet them at his 
house. On arriving at York Place 
I found a long line of carriages be- 
fore the door and extending far 
down the street; a platoon of po- 
lice was keeping order; a crowd of 
people were assembled on the side- 
walks to witness the distinguished 
arrivals; and the house was brilliant- 
ly lighted. ‘The guests were re- 
ceived in an ante-room on the 
ground-floor, and thence ushered 
up-stairs, where, standing beneath 
the archway connecting the two large 
saloons, was the archbishop. The 
two rooms were filled with a bril- 
liant assemblage, which was con- 
stantly augmented by new arrivals. 
As each was announced he ad- 
vanced to the archbishop, knelt at 
his feet, kissed his episcopal ring, 
exchanged a few words with him, 
and passed away to mingle with 
thethrong. The bishops were scat- 
tered here and there, and it was 
curious to see at every moment a 
tall nobleman, or a burly country 
squire, or an Irish member of Par- 
liament making his way through 
the crowd and suddenly bobbing 
out of sight as he knelt to kiss the 
ring of the Bishop of Nottingham, 
or Beverley, or Salford. The an- 
nouncements at the door sound- 
ed like the roll-call of the true no- 
bility of the kingdom: “ His Grace 
the Duke of Norfolk”; “ The Earl 
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of Gainsborough ”; “ Lord Howard 
of Glossop”; “ ‘The Marquis of 
Bute”; “Earl Denbigh”; “ The 
Earl of Granard”; “ Lord Petre”; 
“Lord Arundell of Wardour”; 
“Lord Clifford of Chudleigh ”; 
“The Master Of Lovat”; “ Lord 
Acton”; “Sir Robert Gerard”; 
“Sir George Bowyer,” and so on. 
It is the custom of the cardinal 
during the Parliamentary session to 
give a reception on each Tuesday 
evening. Very pleasant and enter- 
taining are these gatherings. There 
is very little ceremony connected 
with them. Each guest is expect- 
ed to come in evening dress, but 
this is all. The Catholic lords, the 
Catholic members of the House of 
Commons, the Catholic gentry, and 
many of the priests of the diocese 
are generally present, and the eve- 
ning passes in delightful conversa- 
tion. The cardinal knows every 
one, and has something to say to 
each; on a table in an ante-cham- 
ber is a collation. The priests of 
the diocese of Westminster are, as 
a class, an exceptionally fine set of 
men. Most of them are English- 
men; very many of them are con- 
verts ; scores of them are graduates 
of Oxford and Cambridge; they 
are men of culture and refinement, 
often of wit. With these are inter- 
mingled a score or two of the no- 
blest members of the English aris- 
tocracy, and as many or more of 
the Irish members of Parliament. 
The hum of conversation fills the 
air; wit, good-humor, merry stories, 
and keen intellectual combats are 
everywhere to be found. Seldom 
seen among the company on these 
nights, and most often found down 
in his room on the ground-floor of 
the palace, is Dr. Johnson, the eru- 
dite and painstaking secretary of 
the cardinal. He is so busy with 
his work that he can scarcely find 
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time for even a few moments of this 
relaxation. But he is never too 
busy to answer a letter, or to re- 
ceive one who comes to him on 
business with perfect kindness and 
courtesy. 

One of the most brilliant of these 
gatherings was that which took place 
soon after the elevation of the 
archbishop to the cardinalate. 
There was scarcely a member of 
the Catholic priesthood, nobility, 
or gentry absent. The cardinal, 
attired for the first time in his scar- 
let stockings, soutane, and skull- 
cap, was for hours the centre of a 
constantly-changing throng of no- 
table persons. It was my good 
fortune to stand near him, at his 
request, for a considerable time. 
Every one who approached him 
offered him congratulations and ex- 
pressions of affection and devotion. 
Most often these were repetitions, - 
in effect, of each other. But the 
wonderful versatility and genius of 
the cardinal here shone forth; and 
to my surprise I heard him saying 
something new and different to 
every one—something, also, that 
always meant something. 

But my most pleasant hours with 
Cardinal Manning were those spent 
at his table. Turning over my pa- 
pers, I stumble upon a note writ- 
ten by his grace on Christmas eve, 
1873, and ending thus: 

“Happy Christmas to you! Will 
you come to luncheon on Saturday 
at one o'clock ?” 

Delightful were these “lunch- 
eons.” They were, in fact, the 
dinners of the archbishop’s house- 
hold, but they were called lunch- 
eons by reason of the unfashionable 
hour at which they were given, 
and in order that no one might 
fancy that he was expected to come 
to them in full dress. The com- 
pany generally did not exceed in 
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number five or six persons; some- 
times there were only the cardinal, 
D:. Johnson, and myself. A cer- 
tain well-defined and rigorous rule 
of etiquette prevailed at these re- 
pasts. The dining-room at the 
Archbishop’s House is a noble apart- 
ment, easily capable of seating fifty 
guests. But there is only a com- 
paratively small table, with eight 
or ten chairs. The furniture of the 
table is of the best—spotless linen, 
handsome glass and china, and 
beautiful silver. The meal is serv- 
ed with all due ceremony and decor- 
um ; the cooking is excellent ; the si- 
lent and adroit waiterserves each one 
in his turn according to his rank, ask- 
ing no questions. Before the meal 
is served, and ere the host and the 
guests have taken their seats, grace 
is said, and when all are seated Dr. 
Johnson reads the appropriate por- 
tions of the office of the day. Then 
the repast begins and the conversa- 
tion opens. There are soup, fish, 
meats, vegetables, salad, and des- 
sert, and on the table are port and 
sherry. The cardinal, in order to 
encourage and give a good example 
to the total abstinence societies of 
which he is the zealous patron, vol- 
untarily denies himself wine; but 
every guest at the table is at liberty 
to drink or to abstain as he may 
please. The conversation, of course, 
is opened by the archbishop, and 
then it flows on merrily, and drifts 
hither and thither as the topics of 
the day arise. The cardinal is a 
very excellent newspaper reader. 

With all his great labors and re- 

sponsibilities pressing upon him, he 

finds time, or makes time, to read 

the morning journals very carefully 
—especially the Z#mes—and he does 

not permit the evening papers, es- 

pecially the Pall Mall Gazette, nor 

the Saturday Review and Spectator, 

to pass unread by him. He reads 
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very quickly, and has that facility 
for detecting the grain of wheat in 
the bushel of straw which distin- 
guishes the skilled “ exchange-read- 
er” and “ paragrapher ” of the daily 
press. I believe that no day pass- 
es in which the cardinal does not 
make himself master of the con- 
tents of the Zimes from the “ agony 
column” down to the imprint on 
the last page. He is always per- 
fectly aware not only of the occur- 
rences of the day but of what is 
said about them. If an occasion 
arises when a lie is to be exposed, 
an error corrected, or a truth en- 
forced with reference to the news 
of the day, the cardinal is ready 
with his pen; and the next morning 
a letter from “ Henry Edward, Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Westminster,” 
appears in the Zimes, and within the 
next twenty-four hours is copied 
into every journal in the United 
Kingdom, and .the substance of it 
probably telegraphed throughout 
Europe and America. And this 
reminds me of an incident which is 
not without its moral as well as its 
individual interest. 

The power of the press in Eng- 
land is great—greater, I think, 
than in the United States. From 
time to time the Catholics in Lon- 
don -had fretted themselves because 
they had no daily organ of their 
own. They had four weekly 
journals—the Zad/et, the Register, 
the Westminster Gazette, and the 
Universe—all good in their way; 
but all the daily journals were non- 
Catholic, and some of them were 
bitterly and vilely anti-Catholic, and 
even anti-Christian. There was not 
a day—as there is now not a day— 
wheh they were not pained by see- 
ing in the journals which they were 
compelled to read ignorant or vi- 
cious assaults upon, or misrepre- 
sentations of, some action of the 
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church, or of some of her doctrines, 
or of some matter in which’ she 
was interested. Propositions to 
establish a daily Catholic journal 
had been often mooted, but these 
had come to nothing. Finally, at 
a little meeting held at the house 
of an eminent ecclesiastic of the 
diocese, the subject was brought 
forward under a new shape. It 
had been ascertained that one of 
the existing daily journals in Lon- 
don might be purchased for a sum 
which, although large, was not 
above its real value; and it was 
proposed that this journal should 
be quietly purchased, and that, 
without making any parade or pub- 
lic announcement of the fact, it 
should be made a journal that 
should tell the truth concerning 
Catholic facts, events, and interests. 
It was not to be a propagandist, 
nor was it to be a religious news- 
. paper. It was to remain just what 
it was, with the exception that it 
should be inspired with a Catholic 
spirit, and should always represent 
the cause of the church aright; not 
attacking its non-Catholic contem- 
poraries, but simply going on in its 
course and telling the truth, The 
idea was very favorably received, 
and it was resolved to enter on 
its execution, if possible. Negotia- 
tions for the purchase of the paper 
were opened; elaborate estimates 
were made; and there was no diffi- 
culty in obtaining the promise for 
the necessary money. But now 
the approbation of the archbishop 
had to be obtained, and it was 
made my duty to seek for it. I 
prepared myself for the task and 
went at it with a bold heart. The 
archbishop listened patiently, as he 
always does, and possessed himself 
of all the facts ere he replied. 
Then he took some time for delib- 
eration, and finally he gave his 


decision. “No,” said he, “this 
will not be wise. I cannot advise 
you to do it. Presently your 
journal would be known all over 
the kingdom as a Catholic organ. 
Then who would read it? Only 
Catholics; and they, being already 
instructed, would not need to read 
it. What you want is to make 
non-Catholics read the truth; and 
they will read it only in their own 
papers. They publish lies? True; 
but these lies are so multiform and 
antagonistic that they destroy 
themselves. And then, if one 
watches his opportunity, he can 
offer them the truth; they will 
print it, and the people will read 
it and take it in. This is the bet- 
ter plan. J¢ is far better to let Ba- 
laam’s ass bray for us.” This 
knocked the project on the head 
and the scheme .was abandoned. 
Under certain limitations I think 
the archbishop was right; outside 
these I think he was mistaken. I 
once told him so, and he took it 
very gently. “Iam so much older 
than you,” said he, “and perhaps 
I am too timid. But still I think 
I was right.” 

I have wandered away from what 
I intended to be a description of 
the little private dinners, or lunch- 
eons, at the Archbishop’s House. 
The conversation at these ban- 
quets was never dull; sometimes 
it was full of fun; at others it was 
serious and profound. On one oc- 
casion which I well remember we 
were kept in a state of high hilarity 
by a succession of ludicrous stories 
respecting unlucky students, of high 
and low degree, who had been 
“plucked for their little-go” at 
the universities, and of the absurd 
answers given at their preliminary 
examination by pupiJs desiring to 
enter on a course of study to fit 
them for the position of certificated 
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school-teachers. As, for instance, 
this one: “What is the principal 
difference between the Gospels and 
the Epistles?” Answer: “ The 
Gospels are inspired and the 
Epistles are not.” But let me re- 
call some of the words of the car- 
dinal at these and at other times, 
which I take from my note-book : 

“ At the Vatican Council,” said 
he, “I not only saw but actually 
held in my hands the threads of a 
great conspiracy against the church 
set on foot by the secret societies, 
of whom Dr. Déllinger was the un- 
conscious agent. The conspiracy 
was very widely spread and em- 
braced all Europe; it had for its 
purpose the complete upsetting of 
existing authority and the estab- 
lishment of chaos.” 

“There have been few things 
that gave me more pain than the 
severance of the relations between 
Mr. Gladstone and myself, caused 
by his assault upon the church in 
his pamphlet on the Vatican Coun- 
cil. We had been friends so long 
—and now he has made himself 
such a foe! He told me once that 
had I remained in the Church of 
England I would now have been 
Archbishop of Canterbury. I re- 
plied by telling him I thanked God 
for having saved my soul and de- 
livered me from so great a tempta- 
tion. I must not judge him; but 
had not his Irish Education Bill 
been thrown out it is not likely 
that his Vatican pamphlet would 
ever have been written.” 

“ The stories about Bishop Stross- 
mayer’s refusal to make a full and 
public declaration of his adhesion 
to the decrees of the Vatican Coun- 
cil are wholly groundless. He is 
the bishop of Bosnia and Sirmium, 
and his residence is at Diakovar— 
a rather out-of-the-way place. I 
have many reasons for knowing 
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this, but perhaps this one will suf- 
fice: You will remember that in the 
trial of O’Keefe versus Cardinal 
Cullen, in the summer of 1874, two 
Roman ecclesiastics came over to 
give evidence on some points of 
canon law. One of them was Mon- 
signor Roncetti, who has now gone 
to the United States with the deretta 
for Cardinal McCloskey ” (this was 
said in April, 1875), “and on their 
way to Dublin they dined here. 
Monsignor Roncetti told us on that 
occasion that Bishop Strossmayer, 
on one of his visits to Rome after 
the council—I think it was his sec- 
ond visit—was informed that some 
public words of adhesion had been 
looked for from him, and that he 
thereupon, in the most frank way, 
told the Holy Father that he had 
not been aware of this expectation ; 
that he had no difficulty in express- 
ing publicly his sincere and hearty 
adhesion ; and that he would do so 
without delay. On the bishop’s re- 
turn to his diocese the first number 
of a religious publication which he 
had started—a kind of Semaine Re- 
ligieuse—contained such an officia! 
announcement of the obligation of 
the Vatican decrees upon all Ca- 
tholics as left no doubt of his own 
cordial acceptance of them.” 

_“T do not know,” said the arch- 
bishop to me one day in December, 
1873, when we had been speaking of 
the then forthcoming American pil- 
grimage to Rome, “who is to be 
the head or president of the pilgri- 
mage. But I wish you to say in 
my name that the Catholics of 
England will give a hearty and 
homely welcome to the Catholics 
of the United States. We are in 
every sense brothers in blood, and 
race, and speech, and faith, and we 
shall count ourselves to be repre- 
sented by your pilgrims whereso- 
ever they go. I wish you would 











let me have timely notice of their 
coming, that I may not be absent. 
Pray say all this in my name, and 
let me know any wish they may 
have to express.” 

“The ritualists get up very queer 
stories about us and our ‘ negotia- 
tions’ with them; or else these 
stories are invented by some of 
your newspaper friends, who, I 
fear, are not quite so scrupulous as 
they might be.” This was at the 
time when one of the periodical 
reports concerning “ negotiations ” 
for the bodily transfer of the ritual- 
istic wing of the Anglican Church 
to Rome was in circulation, and 
when it was boldly asserted that 
the cardinal was a party to the in- 
choate bargain. “It goes without 
saying that all sorts of people come 
to me, and that I hear no end 
of strange things. Some one did 
bring to me a long manuscript con- 
taining a string of hypothetical pro- 
positions, and I believe he insisted 
on reading them to me. But I 
told him he was wasting his time 
and mine, and that the only way 
to get into the church was to do as 
I did: to come on my knees and 
not try to make a bargain.” 

Cardinal Manning is a magnifi- 
cent writer, as all the world knows; 
and he is a magnificent preacher, 
as every one who has ever heard 
him will confess. He is, perhaps, 
heard to the greatest advantage in 
a small church—like the exquisite 
chapel of the Carmelite monastery 
in Kensington, where, standing on 
the altar-steps, he can easily make 
himself heard by every one pre- 
sent. But, when occasion demands 
it, he can fill the largest of the Lon- 
don churches with his clear and bell- 
like voice, and hold a congregation 
of thousands spell-bound. He 
speaks with very little action; an 
occasional motion of his right arm is 
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his only gesture. His diction is 
faultless; there is not a word that 
is superfluous nor one that is 
lacking; the discourse is a per- 


fect thesis, very often the ela- 
boration of a syllogism. He speaks 
without passion, but with such 


self-evident earnestness and depth 
of feeling that no one can lis- 
ten to him without emotion. On 
Good Friday he generally preaches 
the Three Hours’ Agony in his 
pro-cathedral, High -Street, Ken- 
sington. ‘The church is large and 
rather handsome; it will con- 
tain about fifteen hundred per- 
sons. On this day it is always 
thronged to repletion; and well 
may it be, for nowhere else in all 
London can such wonderful words 
be heard as those pronounced by 
the cardinal as he traces the suc- 
cessive stages of the agony of our 
Lord.upon the cross. The effect ° 
upon the congregation is often very 
great. I have seen strong men 
there trembling like reeds in a 
‘storm; some pale as death; others 
bathed in tears. 

The affection cherished for the 
cardinal among his flock is univer- 
sal and strong. There is not a 
Catholic, high or low, in all Lon- 
don ‘who does not know him, and 
very few who have not had some 
personal intercourse with him. He 
is excessively popular among the 
working-classes, Protestant as well 
as Catholic; and there is no onein 
the metropolis who exerts, a wider 
influence than he. He has done 
more than all other men in London 
combined to mitigate the evils of 
intemperance and to promote ha- 
bits of sobriety and virtue. His 
total abstinence army is to be 
counted by scores of thousands, 
and occasionally, when they come 
in regiments and with banners and 
music to visit him, Vauxhall Bridge 
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Road and all its approaches are 
taken by storm. It is delightful to 
hear him address his people on 
such occasions, still more delight- 
ful to see him going among them, 
apparently knowing each one of 
them individually, and greeting 
them as a father greets his beloved 
children. Mr. Disraeli modelled 
his Cardinal Grandison in Lothair 
upon Cardinal Manning, and pic- 
tured him as he is when moving in 
the society of the great and noble ; 
but he is perhaps most majestic 
and most truly grand when in the 
midst of the poor and humble of 
his flock. He isa true shepherd— 
the sheep know him and he knows 
his sheep. 

In London society Cardinal 
Manning is a great “lion.” ‘The 
Prince of Wales is honored when 
the cardinal attends one of his 
garden parties; the lord mayor 
who can secure his presence at a 
banquet is happy; a dinner-party 
at which he is present is a very 
great success. But the cardinal 
withdraws more and more from 
these things. His time and his 
thoughts are devoted to higher and 
greater matters. 

I shall close this paper by giving 
the following notes made at my re- 
quest by a Scotch-American Protes- 
tant gentleman whom I took to call 
upon the cardinal one dreary day 
in December some three years ago. 
They will be interesting as show- 
ing how strongly the greatness, the 
goodness, and the simplicity of the 
cardinal impressed the mind of one 
altogether alien from him in cer- 
tain matters ; 

“ Our visit to Cardinal Manning 
was made upon atypical December 
day. There wasadensefog. The 
streets were coated with slippery and 
greasy mud. The air was chill and 
damp; at exposed and open positions, 
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such as the corners of streets or in 
open archways, it cut through to the 
marrow of one’s bones. We went 
by the Underground Railway from 
the Temple to Victoria station, 
and we found the subterranean 
route only a little darker than was 
the upper and outer Westminster. 
From the Victoria station to the 
Archbishop’s House is not a long 
distance; one goes along the Vaux- 
hall Bridge Road for a few hun- 
dred yards, and then turns to his 
left into a broad cul de sac, on one 
side of which, shut in only by a 
rude wooden fence, is the Archbish- 
op’s House. It appeared to me asa 
dark, gloomy, and uninviting pile; 
and I did not wonder that the 
Horse Guards, for whom it had been 
built as a club-house, had become 
dissatisfied with it and had gladly 
accepted the offer made by the car- 
dinal to purchase it. From one 
end of it extended the ground on 
which, as the cardinal afterwards ex- 
plained to me, is to be built the ca- 
thedral; onits northern side stretch- 
ed some dreary vacant ground, be- 
yond which arose the frowning 
walls of Millbank Prison, the 
‘English Bastile,’ with its low 
towers, its French conical roofs, its 
fifteen hundred and fifty cells, and 
its incalculable agglomeration of 
human misery, degradation, and 
crime. My guide and sponsor 
sought to entertain me by telling 
me that on the site of this gloomy 
prison once stood the palace of the 
Earls of Peterborough; that the 
rich Grosvenors succeeded them in 
this inheritance ; and that there, in 
1755, Richard, Earl Grosvenor, be- 
gan to collect the gallery of pictures 
which was moved to Grosvenor 
House in 1806—six years before 
Millbank Prison was built. But I 
cared more just then for the Arch- 
bishop’s House, and for my audience 














with the venerable prelate, ‘ Henry 
Edward, Cardinal Priest of the 
Holy Roman Church, by the title 
of St. Andrew and St. Gregory on 
the Ccelian Hill, by the grace of 
God and the favor of the Apostolic 
See, Archbishop of Westminster.’ 
“Trritated, perhaps, by my too 
evident inattention to his histori- 
cal and antiquarian dissertations, 
my guide threw open the rickety 
gate of the tumble-down fence 
which enclosed this side of the 
Archbishop’s House, led me up the 
great stone steps to the main en- 
trance, and gave the bell an ener- 
getic pull. Presently the heavy 
door swung open, and we were re- 
ceived by a servant in livery, who 
at once recognized my guide as 
one whom he well knew, but who 
cast upon me a look of inquiry. 
The vestibule into which we now 
entered was spacious; the floor 
was of stone; various doors open- 
ed from it; and at either side 
arose a stone stairway leading to 
the floorabove. We were conduct- 
ed by one of these stairways to a 
large reception-room, and there left 
to wait while our cards were taken 
to the cardinal. This room had a 
curious air. Its atmosphere was 
clerical, learned, and ecclesiastical, 
but it bore no resemblance to a 
monk’s cell. True, there was no 
carpet on the floor; but the floor 
was of polished and waxen oak, 
beautiful to look upon. A number 
of tables were disposed here and 
there; and on one of them was a 
volume of magnificent proportions 
and of royal beauty: an album con- 
taining the illuminated and illustrat- 
ed addresses of some three hundred 
different associations—colleges, aca- 
demies, societies, monasteries, con- 
vents, charitable sodalities, and so 
on—which had been presented to 
the archbishop on the occasion of his 
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elevation to the cardinalate. They 
were written in many languages, 
and had been sent from every 
quarter of the globe and from the 
islands of the sea. Many of them 
rivalled in their beauty the best 
works of the illuminators of the 
olden times. Under a glass case 
in another quarter of the room was 
the red deretta of the cardinal; on 
one of the tables stood an image 
of the Blessed Virgin, which had 
been made in china by a Chinese 
Christian artist. I studied this 
with much interest. The form and 
costume of the figure were not very 
different from those to which Euro- 
pean artists have accustomed us; 
but the face was that of a Chinese 
lady. The distinctive features of 
the Mongolian race were there‘ 
but so, also, were the benignity, 
grace, and tenderness with which 
Raphael has clothed his pictures of 
the mother of our Saviour. While 
still regarding this little work of 
Chinese Christian art a servant in- 
formed us that his eminence would 
soon receive us; and scarcely had 
the man left the room before the 
cardinal appeared. 

“To say that he had a striking 
face is too weak an expression. 
His countenance had a strange and 
complex mixture of intellectual 
power and of benignant gracious- 
ness. There was an appearance 
of the complete extinction of any- 
thing like the lines of earthly pas- 
sion; and a sublimeted spirituality 
seemed to possess him from the toe 
of his foot to the crown of his head. 
His features were finely cut, but 
they were painfully thin and worn. 
His strangely luminous eyes seemed 
to look one through and through. 
As he came toward us he seemed 
wonderfully like the well-known 
portrait of the great Florentine 
Dante—in the blending of magnifi- 
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cent intellectual strength with aus- 
tere yet tender dignity. He wore 


a long cassock, of purple color,’ 


edged with scarlet; and as a cov- 
ering for his head there was a red 
skull-cap. 

“ My friend, who was a Catholic 
and an intimate friend of the car- 
dinal, hurried to meet him, knelt 
at his feet, and kissed the ring which 
he wore upon hisright hand. Then, 
rising, he presented me. The car- 
dinal greeted me kindly, and gave 
me his hand in a pleasant but ra- 
ther perfunctory way; and with a 
few conventional phrases he led 
the way into an adjoining room, 
where a feeble fire was burning in 
an open grate. The fog had grown 
more dense, and it penetrated the 
apartment, filling it with a cloud of 
cold and dreary vapor. The car- 
dinal sat down in front of the fire, 
motioned my friend and myself to 
seats on either side of him, seized 
the poker, and stirred up the fire 
until it burst forth into a cheerful 
flame. ‘Then, warming his thin 
hands by the blaze, and almost 
sticking his knees into the fire, this 
great prince of the church began 
to talk to us. 

“He commenced by asking some 
questions concerning America; and 
he indicated his intimate and ac- 
curgte knowledge of what was go- 
ing on in the republic by the scope 
of his questions. He spoke like 
one who had the map of America 
before his eyes, and he asked many 
searching questions respecting the 
condition of the various religious 
sects in this country. I had made 
my confession to him that I was 
of Scotch birth and of Presbyteri- 
an belief; and he put me at my 
ease by saying with a smile that 
‘a Scotchman, when emigrating to 
America or to any other country, 
took his church with him.’ By 
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some chance phrase, or by some 
other cause, his mind was taken 
back to the time when he was a 
clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, and to the moment when his 
conscience forbade him longer to 
remain in that communion. He 
told us how he said to himself: ‘My 
work is done; there is no future 
service for me; all I have to do is 
to try to save my own soul. But 
I found I was only being prepared 
for a greater job. I left the An- 
glican communion because I felt 
that I must go; and I went, leav- 
ing behind me the friends of my 
youth, my university, and all my 
hopes of earthly happiness. I lit- 
tle knew what was in reserve for 
me.’ 

“Some reference was here made 
to the ‘ No-Popery’ cry raised by 
Lord John Russell on the occa- 
sion of the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill, and this led the cardinal to 
express sympathy with Lord John 
in his then recent affliction. 

“*Poor man,’ said he, ‘ what 
troubles he has had! His son and 
heir has outraged the father’s most 
deep and sincere feelings, and by 
his advocacy of atheistic opinions, 
and by giving over the education 
of his children into the hands of 
men wholly antagonistic to reveal- 
ed'religion, he has left to the old 
gentleman but a very dreary pros- 
pect. But the house of Russell 
was built up upon the spoliation of 
the church, and it is a remarkable 
fact that none of the nobles who 
were created cr enriched in this 
way by Henry VIII., Elizabeth, 
and Edward have been prosper- 
ous in their generations, or have 
failed to suffer more than the usual 
amount of private and public igno- 
miny, shame, and degradation.’ 

“ Here the cardinal entered upon 
a somewhat statistical contrast of 











the condition of the church in 
England as it was in 1848 and at 
the present moment. My remem- 
brance of the figures which he 
gave is too vague to be here repro- 
duced. But the impression that it 
left upon my mind was that if the 
progress of the church, not only 
among the nobility and gentry of 
the kingdom but among the com- 
mon people, were to continue for 
another quarter of a century as it 
had done in the past twenty-five 
years, the reconquest of England 
by Rome would not be very long 
deferred. 

“ At a pause in the conversation 
I arose from my seat to examine 
the plans for the Cathedral of 
Westminster, which hung upon the 
wall near by. The plans gave the 
promise of a magnificent structure 
in the purest Gothic style of archi- 
tecture. 

“* When do you expect to erect 
your cathedral?’ I asked the car- 
dinal. 

“*Oh!’ said he, sighing, ‘it will 
be the work of fifteen archbishops. 
I will give each of them a tenure of 
ten years, and probably the last of 
these, one hundred and fifty years 
from now, will have the happiness 
of dedicating the cathedral, of 
which, by the bye, I have recently 
merely laid the corner-stone.’ 

“*But,’ said I, ‘if you really 
wished it you would only have to 
say the word, and the cathedral 
would be built off-hand, and you 
would have the happiness of con- 
secrating it.’ 

“© Ves,’ said his eminence, ‘ no 
doubt that could be done; but I 
have long since determined that 
before the work on the Cathedral 
of Westminster is began there shall 
be not a single Catholic child in 
this diocese who is not, either in a 
parochial or a private school, re- 
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ceiving the necessary education 
and care to fit him for the duties 
of this life and to secure for him 
the knowledge necessary for his 
soul’s salvation. Very much has 
been done in this work during the 
last few years. It would astonish 
you to know how sedulously the 
priests of the diocese have worked 
with me to accomplish this end. 
We made an accurate enumera- 
tion and census of every hole and 
corner in the metropolis, and day 
after day, week after week, and 
month after month we have res- 
cued from the gutters and slums the 
children of the poor English, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Irish parents who 
were unable or unwilling—very 
rarely unwilling—to provide for 
the care and education of their 
children.’ 

“* But,’ said I, ‘ you have a great 
deal of wealth belonging to your 
church in England.’ 

“*Ves,’ said his eminence, ‘no 
doubt we have a few great and 
glorious names. Our Catholic 
nobles and gentlemen are the 
flower of the nobility and gentry. 
Their zeal for their religion leaves 
little to be desired. But the 
church in England as a whole is 
feeble. It is like the Army of Oc- 
cupation in India. We have prac- 
tically but two classes, and they are 
very unequally divided. One cf 
these classes represents nine-tenths 
of our number, made up of the 
poor; and the other tenth is com- 
posed of a few nobles, baronets, 
and country gentlemen. Our mid- 
dle-class element is but small, but 
I am happy to say it is constant- 
ly and rapidly increasing. You 
would be surprised to hear that 
there is not in London a solitary 
English Catholic banker. Our 
Catholic bankers here are Span- 
iards, Germans, and Italians. I 
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am myself obliged, at this moment, 
to keep my accounts, small as they 
are, in the hands of a Protestant 
banker.’ 

“ Here it was announced that din- 
ner was served, and we descended 
to the dining-room. I had the 
honor, Protestant as I was, of be- 
ing given the seat at the right hand 
of the cardinal. It happened to 
be Friday, and perhaps the dinner 
was less varied than it would have 
been on some other day of the 
week, But the cardinal has an ex- 
cellent cook, and I have rarely en- 
joyed a repast more appetizing and 
attractive. ‘The etiquette at the 
table was peculiar. The cardinal 
was helped first, and the suc- 
cessive dishes were passed round 
among the priests in order. The 
cardinal, as I understand it, being 
a prince of the church, has the eti- 
quette of the table governed by the 
same rules that obtain at the ta- 
bles of princes. The conversation 
at the table was brilliant, animat- 
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ed, and diversified. His eminence, 
I was glad to see, ate with some 
heartiness and made a good meal. 
He drank no wine, and in this re- 
spect differed from all the others 
at the table. At the close of the 
repast there was a moment’s pause ; 
the cardinal then arose, and as the 
rest of us stood up he bowed silent- 
ly and left the apartment, leaving 
us to take our departure when we 
pleased. As we were going away 
soon afterward Dr. Johnson asked 
me what I thought of the cardinal. 
I replied that had I entered his 
palace with any of the natural pre- 
judices which a Scotch-American 
Presbyterian might be supposed to 
entertain against a Catholic pre- 
late, they had been all swept away, 
and that I recognized that I had 
been entertained by one who was 
not only a man of extraordinary 
mental ability, but whose heart 
was animated by the loftiest and 
purest Christian virtues.” 
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IX. RHYTHM OF THE CHANT (con- 
tinued). 


In proceeding to lay down laws 
for natural music we must make 
once more the oft-repeated remark 
that naturalness has nothing in 
common with the arbitrary exer- 
cise of the free-will. The natural 
rhythm is therefore not without 
laws. The laws that belong to it 
are the most perfect, for they are the 
laws of nature—laws which carry 
with them the character of freedom, 
that is, a capability of a constant 
and unhindered development. We 


have neither invented nor discov- 
ered the following rhythmical 
laws, but have drawn them solely 
from the essence of natural song 
itself. They are laws which we 
would have to follow even if they 
had never been formulated, like 
the laws of speech, which would be 
observed if no grammar existed. 
Just as grammar presupposes the 
existence of language, but not lan- 
guage that of grammar, so also the 


rhythmical laws presuppose the 
existence of the principlés upon 
which they are grounded and 


which have been imparted to men 














by the Creator, but not vice versa. 
This will be evident to every one, 
and will furnish another illustra- 
tion of the essential difference be- 
tween the natural and the conven- 
tional laws of music. 

In laying down the following 
laws we shall pursue the course 
which is suggested by the nature 
of the subject itself—that is, begin- 
ning with the simplest principles, 
we shall gradually ascend to the 
most perfect. 


FIRST LAW. 


In plain chant the syllables are 
not long and short in the sense of 
prosody, but only accented and unac- 
cented. 

The accented and unaccented 
syllables are in the chant what the 
long and short syllables are in 
measured music. The accent is a 
stress that is laid upon a syllable, 
not by prolonging the tone but by 
a greater impulse of the voice— 
“insistentia vel impulsu vocis, non 
vero prolongatione soni ”"—d.¢., te- 
nor, mora vocis. The effect of 
prolonging a syllable is essentially 
different from that of accenting it. 
The force of an accented syllable 
is more in the ear of the hearer than 
in the mouth of the singer, but with 
the prolonged syllable it is just the 
reverse; the former appeals more 
to the spiritual ear of the intelli- 
gence, the latter more especially 
to the sensible organ of hearing— 
that is, the accented syllable will 
be more understood than heard, 
the prolonged syllable rather heard 
than understood. 

Upon the distinction between 
the quantity of accent and that of 
prosody P. Kircher expresses him- 
self very acutely in the following 
words: “Quantitas temporis, quo 
syllabe concentu immoramur, an- 
tequam ab ejus prolatione cesse- 
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mus; quantitas orta ex accentu 
est mora, qua non tam syllaba ea- 
dem quam ejus imago per aérem 
propagata perdurat in aére. Syl- 
laba acuta videtur semper longior 
quam gravis, spectata scilicet mo- 
ra; non qua ipsi insistitur, dum 
est in ore proferentis, sed qua ejus 
species in aére vivit.” Since the 
rules of accent fall under the de- 
partment of grammar and rhetoric, 
it makes it necessary, at least for 
the leader of the gchant, to un- 
derstand the Latin tongue well 
enough to be able to determine the 
proper accent, besides being ac- 
quainted with the meaning of the 
text and its bearing upon the oc- 
curring festival or the liturgical 
action. 

The observance of the accent is 
therefore no less important for a 
good execution of the chant than 


the observance of the prescribed - 


long and short notes is for measur- 
ed music. Sosays Rhabanus Mau- 
rus: “ Unumquodque verbum legi- 
timo accentu ornetur”’; and in the 
Instituta Patrum it is said: “In 
omni textu lectionis, psalmodiz 
vel cantus accentus non negligatur, 
quia exinde permaxime redolet in- 
tellectus.” 

The two most common faults 
contrary to good accentuation are 
the omission of the accent al- 
together and its exaggeration. 
Against both of these the singer 
has to guard himself carefully, and 
besides the rules of grammar he 
must pay strict attention to the 
meaning and spirit of the piece, 
the power of his voice, the place, 
and, in short, all the circumstan- 
ces that can and ought to exercise 
an influence upon his execution. 
Such attention is required and 
permitted only by music essential- 
ly free and natural, but not by mea- 
sured music. 
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Every syllable must have its own 
accent, which is not influenced by 
the other syllables nor dependent 
upon them, because they differ 
from each other only in their ac- 
cent and not in their length or 
shortness, although the accent and 
the quantity for the most part co- 
incide—“ in syllabis nullum dis- 
crimen preter accentus.” 


SECOND LAW. 


In plain chant the notes have no 
fixed and measurable value, and are 
not intended to give the duration of 
the tone, but only to guide the modu- 
lation of the voice—* cantus planus 
notis incerti valoris est constitu- 
tus.” 

This law, much more decidedly 
than the first, shows us the chasm 
that separates plain chant from mo- 
dern music. In the latter it is 
scarcely possible to think of a note 
as merely determining the pitch. 
As soon as we speak of a note we 
have before our eyes a note with a 
fixed and measurable value, a whole, 
half, quarter, eighth, or sixteenth 
note, etc. The determination of 
the note, by which it gives not only 
the pitch but also the duration of 
the tone, is the distinguishing mark 
of measured music. In the chant, 
on the other hand, we emphatically 
repeat, the exclusive function of 
the note is to guide the modulation 
of the voice; it must not exercise 
the slightest influence upon the 
length or shortness or the accen- 
tuation of the syllable to which it 
belongs, but, on the contrary, it is 
by the syllable that its duration is 
immediately determined. Here the 
text is master and must invariably 
control the notes, and not vice 
versa, according to the saying of a 
Spanish author: “La letra es la 
reyna, y su esclava la musica.” 

The notes, therefore, in the chant 
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have no other use than to trans- 
form into song what otherwise 
would be simply prayer and speak- 
ing—that is, to put determinate 
tone-intervals into the recitation; 
and that antiquity, the cradle of 
the chant, employed the notes for 
no other purpose, and especially 
not in the way which came in with 
the rise of figured music, is abund- 
antly proved by the weumata which 
were so long in use. These were 
nothing else than musical accents 
which called attention to the gram- 
matical accent, and at the same 
time gave the rising and falling of 
the tone. The range of the tone- 
intervals, or the melody, was pre- 
served and handed down by a liv- 
ing® tradition and the instruction 
given in the singing-schools. Af- 
terwards the invention of the sys- 
tem of notes came in as a help, to 
facilitate not only the reading and 
singing of the choral melodies, but 
also their preservation for posteri- 
ty. When the notes were first sub- 
stituted for the neumata the pure 
tradition concerning the execution 
was still in existence; then gradual- 
ly the measured element crept in; 
the intelligible recitation gave place 
to a measured modulation ‘appeal- 
ing more to the ear than to the un- 
derstanding, so that at last the text 
was no longer king and the music 
the .slave, but just the *contrary. 
In order to find out the meaning 
conveyed by the notes in the chant, 
we must not begin with our present 
ideas, but must go back to anti- 
quity and see what their office was 
then. But the old principle, fun- 
damentally essential to the liturgi- 
cal chant, that in the execution the 
text must predominate and give to 
the notes their value, must never 
be sacrificed to the notation, which 
is but a modern invention aiding 
us to understand the melody by 




















simplifying the manner of writing 
it. Only when the liturgical text 
is once more restored to its rights, 
and clothed again with its beautiful 
garment of melody, shall we have ‘a 
genuine and correct execution of 
the chant. Thus writes an old 
master of the chant: “Care must 
be taken that the words which are 
sung be plainly and perfectly un- 
.derstood, for more heed is to be 
taken of the sense than of the me- 
lody ”"—“ Curandum est, ut verba 
que cantantur, plane perfecteque 
intelligantur ; potius considerandus 
est sensus quam modulatio.” In 
this way the execution becomes of 
itself recitative, so that “praying 
we sing, and singing we pray’”’— 
“narrando (¢.¢., orando), canimus 
et canendo oramus—in mddum so- 
luta oratione legentis profertur.” 
This is the recitative way of sing- 
ing which St. Augustine, Isidore, 
and many others expressly ascribe 
to the early Christian Church: “ Pri- 
mitiva ecclesia ita psallebat, ut mo- 
dico flexu vocis faceret resonare 
psallentem, ita ut pronuntianti vici- 
nior esset quam canenti.” 
* The reader will gather from what 
has been said how very prejudicial 
to a correct understanding of the 
chant and to the accentual execu- 
tion must be the system of notation 
found in most of our chant-books, 
and will be ready to express a wish 
for the speedy appearance of such 
an interpretation of the old neumata 
as shall be in accordance with the 
true principles of the chant. But 
until then, as we have said already, 
it will suffice, and even a great deal 
will be accomplished, if our present 
versions are executed according to 
the rules of a good recitation, and 
are not allowed to be subjected to 
the straitjacket of the measure. 
That the theory here put forth 
concerning the indefinite value of 
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the notes and the exclusive predo- 
minance of the text is even to-day 
in part duly acknowledged and ac- 
cepted may be proved by a refer- 
ence to those parts of the chant 
which have been most effectually 
shielded from the influence of mo- 
dern music. Would it ever enter 
any one’s head to sing the Pater 
Noster, the Preface, the LExultet, 
and the like with whole, half, or 
quarter notes, or with any notes of 
a fixed duration? ‘They may be 
sung arrhythmically, pararrhythmi- 
cally, or heterorrhythmically, which, 
as experience proves, is not seldom 
the case, but surely no one has as 
yet ever tried to sing them accord- 
ing to regular measures and beats. 
These last words give us the key- 
note of our next rule. 


THIRD LAW. 


The divisions of the chant are not 
given by bars and measures, as in 
measured music, but solely by the 
text. 

What-the notes, measures, and 
phrases of a fixed extent are to the 
melody in measured music, accents, 
words, clauses, and sentences are in 
plain chant. In measured music 
one whole or half note is precisely 
equal to another, and for a whole 
note can be substituted only two 
halves, four quarters, or eight 
eighths. One measure cannot have 
even one sixty-fourth note more 
or less than the other, no matter 
whether thé words are sufficient or 
can scarcely be disposed of. But 
in plain chant it is just the reverse. 
Here prevails the natural freedom 
of recitation, acknowledging no 
equality of divisions, but making 
only such modifications as the text 
requires. In the chant is found 
the same variety of divisions as in 
prose speech, in which almost no 
accent, no syllable, no word or 
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phrase is equal to another, and yet 
each has its naturally determined 
measure—“ numeri latent.” Ac- 
cording to the rules of measure this 
want of equality causes a certain 
irregularity, yet it is precisely from 
this unevenness that there arises 
the most beautiful order, the most 
naturalharmony. The expressions 
adopted to indicate the divisions 
in the chant, such as “ note-formu- 
la,” “ musical syllable,” “ distinctio 
major et minor,” etc., show that it 
has to do with ideas taken from 
grammar and rhetoric rather than 
with those of measure. But we 
must remark here in anticipation 
that in the liturgical chant we do 
not find simply a continuous prosa- 
ic intonation of the text, without 
perceptible interruption, but, after 
the manner of the parallelism of 
the members in Oriental poetry, 
there is a certain harmonious yet 
always free combination of the words 
and melody, thus avoiding too 
great irregularity, while remaining 
unhampered by all conventional re- 
straints. 


FOURTH LAW. 


Like the notes and divisions, the pau- 
ses also in plain chant are unequal, 
immeasurable, and natural, and can- 
not be determined by rests of a given 
mathematical value. 

The pauses or rests essential to 
rhythm—‘“ tempus vacuum ad com- 
plendum rhythmum”—are in plain 
chant naturally determined by the 
sense of the words and the neces- 
sity of taking breath. The chief 
rule to be observed here is that the 
pauses should never interfere with 
the sense by dividing unnaturally 
a word or sentence. In well-com- 
posed and correctly-rendered pie- 
ces of chant the sense of the 
words is brought out all the more 
sharply by the rests, and the melo- 
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dy gains in musical unity and va- 
riety. 

The duration of the pauses is de- 
termined— 

Firstly. By the greater or less 
extent of the division. “ Majori 
numero vocum respondebit major 
mora distinctionis et minori minor. 
In distinctionibus mora vocis debet 
protendi secundum proportionem 
vocum ab invicem” (Engelbert). 
The rest, therefore, between two 
syllables (or notes), which has no 
independent existence but consists 
in the accent of both syllables, is 
evidently the feeblest kind of a 
pause. A more marked one is that 
between two words, particularly if 
both are accented and the vehicles 
of different thoughts; for instance, 
“Salus, honor, virtus quoque.” 
The pause is still more perceptible 
between whole sentences, or peri- 
ods. “Tenor, id est mora ultime 
vocis, qui in syllaba, 7.¢., distinc- 
tione sive formula quantuluscun- 
que est, amplior in parte (z.c., post 
neumam sive minorem distinctio- 
nem), diutissimus vero in distinc- 
tione” (Guido). 

Secondly. By the import of the 
words or sentences between which 
they occur. If the meaning is of a 
graver nature the movement must 
be slower and more solemn and 
the pauses longer; but if joyous 
and bright sentiments are contain- 
ed in the words the movement 
must be quicker and the pauses 
shorter. “Si morose cantamus, 
longior pausa fiat ; si propere, bre- 
vior.” ‘There is a marked differ- 
ence between the pauses between 
such divisions as “et incarnatus est 
—de Spiritu Sancto—ex Maria Vir- 
gine—et homo factus est,” and 
such as the following: “ Et resur- 
rexit—tertia die—secundum Scrip- 
turas,”” 


Thirdly. By the feast and by the 

















spirit of the piece of chant. The 
pauses, together with the whole 
movement (¢empo) of the chant, are 
not the same in a Reguiem as in a 
festival Mass, in the Ayre as in the 
Gloria, in Advent and Lent as at 
Easter and Whitsuntide. 

Finally, by the quality of the 
voices and local circumstances. 
To secure a smooth and well-con- 
nected execution it is plain that to 
a choir of men with strong and rich 
voices a more majestic movement 
and more marked pauses are ap- 
propriate, while a choir of weak 
voices or a choir of tenors and 
baritones should make the accents 
less strong, the movement some- 
what brisker, the pauses shorter 
and less marked. ° 

From what has been said it is 
apparent that in natural song the 
pauses vary greatly in duration, 
from those which are scarcely per- 
ceptible (mora sine respiratione) 
to those which are considerably 
prolonged. But we must now add 
a few remarks upon an important 
subject—the manner of observing 
the pauses. For whilein measured 
music the pause comes in with 
mathematical precision to fill up the 
measure when the notes are lack- 
ing, so that its beginning is known 
by the beat, such an abrupt change 
is as little met with in plain chant 
as in speech, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the psalmody and cer- 
tain passages of more than ordinary 
feeling. Every pause is prepared 
for and introduced by a more or 
less marked prolongation of the 
preceding note. Sometimes, in- 


stead of an interruption of the 
melody, there is only a slight exha- 
lation of a tone (mora sine respira- 
tione), and then we pass immedi- 
ately to the next note, “ita ut in- 
ceeptus modus unius ad alium 
transiens nec finiri videatur.” 
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“Vox ipsa tardior faciens quoddam 
intervallum non taciturnitatis, sed 
suspense ac tarde potius canti- 
lene” (Boétius). At other times 
this slight breathing ends in an 
actual interruption of the voice 
(mora cum respiratione). The 
former occurs when several notes 
or groups of notes fall upon one 
syllable or word; the latter is ob- 
served between words and clauses. 

This easy and natural passage 
from song to pauses has called 
forth the rules concerning the last 
note of a musical thought, whether 
at the end of. a syllable, word, or 
sentence. They may be all sum- 
med up in this: that the last sylla- 
ble should not be cut off short, but 
should be somewhat prolonged. 
Thus Hucbald says: “ Ultime 
longe, relique breves, legitima 
longitudo finalium.” And Guido 
of Arezzo: “ Vox que cantum ter- 
minat diutius et morosius sonat”’; 
and, as already quoted: “ Tenor, 
Z.é., mora ultimz vocis, qui in sylla- 
bis quantuluscunque est, amplior 
in parte, diutissimus in distinc- 
tione.” St. Augustine, in his trea- 
tise De Musica, writes as follows on 
this point : “ Sequentesilentio etiam 
brevis syllaba pro longa accipitur. 
Sit hoc etiam in disciplina, ut cum 
ante finem silemus non ibi pars 
orationis brevi syllaba terminetur; 
ne secundum illam szepe commem- 
oratam regulam pro longa eam 
sensus accipiat sequente silentio.” 
That this “mora” is not like the 
prolongation of a note in measured 
music sufficiently follows from the 
fact that it is neither grounded on 
any conventional law nor is it 
measurable, but is only a certain 
exhalation—*“ morosius et obscu- 
rius sonat’’—and is naturally re- 
quired by a good execution. Thus 
St. Augustine (De Musica) says: 
“Sequente silentio etiam brevis 
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syllaba pro longa accipitur non in- 
stituto sed ipso naturali examine 
quod auribus presidet.” The like 
is said by another author: “ Ulti- 
ma caudari non potest, hanc enim 
productionem habet a natura, quia 
finis est.” 

Just as the way is prepared for 
the pause by the prolongation of 
the final note, so also this prolon- 
gation itself has a forerunner. In 
order to prepare the ear for the 
approaching termination of the 
thought, the accented syllable im- 
mediately preceding the last is pro- 
nounced with a greater impulse of 
the voice. “Penultima acuitur, 
ultima protenditur.” This impulse 
must bear such a relation to the 
prolongation of the final syllable, 
and to the length of the pause 
which follows it, that the dying 
away of the sound on the last syl- 
lable may seem to be a result of 
the accent placed upon the syllable, 
before the last. We are conscious 
of the difficulty of making this per- 
fectly intelligible to the reader, 
and that an oral explanation would 
be much better than a written one. 
But we will try to make our mean- 
ing plain by an illustration. In 
the last word of the “ Dominus vo- 
biscum,” according to the given 
rule the syllable “bis” must be 
accented strongly, while the sylla- 
ble “cum ” must be prolonged and 
allowed to gradually die away, thus : 

= 
. Déminus vobiscu - - - m. 

But it would be wrong to sing it 

in this way: 


Dominus vébiscu - - - m, 


So in the words, “ Per omnia sex- 
cula seculorum,” we must sing 


—— 
Seculéru - - - m. 
And not 
{ 
Seculoru - - - m. 
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In these four laws we believe 
that we have put together the fun- 
damental rules of natural rhythm 
It is only by putting them in prac- 
tice, with such judicious modifica- 
tions as circumstances may require, 
that a good and correct execution 
of the chant will be attained. 
These rhythmical laws are, more- 
over, the general rules of every 
kind of natural—i.c., unmeasured— 
music, so that, for example, every 
monologue or dialogue written in 
prose and set to unmeasured recita- 
tive music must be executed ac- 
cording to them. But in the Gre- 
gorian chant, because it is liturgi- 
cal and ecclesiastical, and composed 
and sanctioned as such, and, through 
its connection with the text and the 
liturgical actions, consecrated and 
hallowed by the Holy Ghost, there 
is, over and above its conformity 
to these universal and natural laws, 
yet another, a supernatural ele- 
ment, exerting an influence of an 
enormous, we might almost say a 
transforming, significance upon the 
rhythmical execution. 

To the grammatical accent is 
joined the accent of the Holy 
Ghost, who by these sacred chants 
prays in us with unspeakable groan- 
ings, in the holy offices speaking 
and singing through us the bless- 
ing-yielding, grace-imparting word ; 
the accent of faith, lending strength 
unto our tongues to pour into the 
ears and hearts of men with irresis- 
tible power the mysteries of the 
truth; the accent of the deepest 
consciousness of guilt, together 
with the lowliest trust in the Lord; 
the accent of that full, joyous, and 
thankful resignation to God’s will 
which, as it were, overlays the 
holy chant with an enamel so hea- 
venly and full of mystery that it 
divests it of everything earthly, and 
changes human weakness into god- 

















ly humility, human passion into 
divine strength—in short, it raises 
man above the region of the senses, 
and makes him worthy of joining 
his voice with the heavenly choir 
that sings for ever the praise of 
God. Besides the natural divi- 
sions of the text which the neces- 
sity of taking breath requires, there 
is a further influence giving to the 
pauses a higher significance. This 
is the need which the soul feels of 
admitting little intervals after par- 
ticular sentences or words, or even 
after certain parts of a word, in 
order to hold converse with her 
heavenly Bridegroom upon the 
wonderful mysteries, and to taste 
their sweetness. While the tongue 
and lungs are renewing their 
strength the soul within repeats 
the holy strains. Hence that glid- 
ing of the voice from one thought 
to another, that light breathing of 
the tone, like the softly-sounding 
chords of an £olian harp, until a 
new word, a new inspiration sets 
the vocal organs again in motion 
for new strains. Often also in her 
transports the singing soul actually 
repeats the sweet melodies in part 
or entirely, as though in her holy 
emulation she could never tire of 
speaking with her Bridegroom in 
this angelic tongue. Hence those 
rich figures of song, those sublime 
repetitions, those long series of 
notes which sometimes seem almost 
endless, whose tones break in oft- 
reiterated echoes against the walls 
and vaulted roofs, bringing to our 
minds the never-ending chorus of 
the blissful angels. 

This is the supernatural element 
which is of such high importance 
for the rhythmical execution of the 
chant. Without it the mere rules 
of natural music would be power- 
less to give to the chant ever so 
little of that higher sanction, that 
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beauty and moral power of con- 
trolling hearts, as without the ob- 
servance of these rules the super- 
natural element itself is deficient. 
The supernatural always implies 
the natural and requires it for its 
actualization. Under the old dis- 
pensation those whom God ap- 
pointed as the interpreters of his 
law and the leaders of his people 
were previously educated in the 
schools of the prophets, and to-day 
also those who are to receive the 
power of the priesthood are quali- 
fied by long studies for their holy 
office. And so the observance of 
the natural rules of music is just 
as indispensable as the spirit of 
prayer and a life imbued with the 
church’s liturgy and the divine 
mysteries. 

There is one point that we have 
already touched upon to which 
some further consideration is due. 
Granted that the reader fully ac- 
knowledges the recitative character 
of the chant and its freedom from 
measure and time, and admits the 
supremacy of the text, and that a 
knowledge of its meaning must de- 
termine and guide the execution, 
he yet might ask how this principle 
can be carried out in those long 
series of notes without words, in 
which often only one ora few notes 
fall upon an accented, but a great 
many upon an unaccented, syllable. 
We allude to the so-called meuma- 
ta, or jubilations, especially in the 
Graduals and Alleluias. Here again 
an explanation could be much bet- 
ter given in a conversation than in 
a treatise, as an old singing-master 
says: “Hee colloquendo magis 
quam conscribendo intelliguntur.”’ 
Let us try, however, to solve this 
problem, upon which many others 
have failed or gone astray. 

In the first place, our funda- 
mental principle remains untouch- 
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ed, that the text must predominate 
and that the execution must be a 
free recitation. ‘“ Potius consider- 
andus est sensus quam moduiatio.” 
There is therefore no warrant for 
the theory that, as the chant may 
be divided into syllabic and melo- 
dic song, in the latter the melody 
predominates over the text and the 
laws of natural recitation. This 
distinction is only admissible in 
the sense that in syllabic chant 
there is one syllable for every note, 
while in the melodic several notes 
fall upon one syllable. We must 
likewise reprobate the course of 
those who deliberately presume to 
shorten these formule, which are 
received as genuine, simply be- 
cause they themselves have not the 
ability to sing them. Besides, we 
must not estimate the Gregorian 
melodies according to the way 
they are written in editions of the 
last centuries, and fancy that a 
melodic phrase is simply a sort of 
succession of ten, twenty, thirty, or 
more notes of equal length, sepa- 
rated from each other only by the 
necessity of breathing. This is not 
the only purpose which the pauses 
serve. We have found that their 
more important office is to empha- 
size the sense, and we have once 
for all rejected the principle of 
equality in the notes, and that in 
the melodic as well as in the sylla- 
bic chant (“ cantus planus notis in- 
certi valoris constitutus”). The 
melodic division or phrase consists 
of groups of from two to five, sel- 
dom of more, notes, which groups 
also form its syllables and words. 
Each group has its own individu- 
al character, its intonation, its ac- 
centuation. Sometimes a single 
group is sung by itself apart from 
the rest, sometimes several are 
taken together in one breath, each 
having a more or less close con- 
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nection with the others, as in the 
divisions of speech. Hence in 
melodic chant we have the divi- 
sions of syllables, words, clauses, 
phrases, and periods. Each period 
has its first movement, its develop- 
ment, its climax, and its conclusion, 
and only an intelligent execution 
of these modulations gives the sense 
of the composition. From all this 
we may judge how far the notation 
of the last centuries has departed 
from the true form of the original 
melodies. In order to get a right 
idea of these melodies it is abso- 
lutely necessary to go back to the 
old way of writing, whose signifi- 
cant characters, which are easily 
available, present written before 
the eye the whole flexibility, the 
whole accentuation—in short, the 
rhythm complete. Without a 
knowledge and understanding of 
these old meumata, the principles 
of a correct rendering of the chant 
which we have put forward will be 
of little or no avail, owing to the 
want of a good edition. With a 
knowledge of them the melodies 
can be easily transposed into our 
more practical and clearer nota- 
tion (which, in fact, is the only one 
that can be used at the present 
day) just as soon as we discov- 
er the original musical formule 
which lie at the bottom of the un- 
broken series of notes. 

Since it is our intention in the 
present work to give only the lead- 
ing general principles, we can only 
say here that there are a great 
many different groups of notes or 
musical formule in the neuma- 
tic notation. Gerbert enumerates 
about forty, which can be reduced 
to a few fundamental formule. 
Johannes de Muris, an author of 
the sixteenth century, otherwise of 
no particular authority, thus al- 
ludes to them: “Cantores antiqui 














ingeniaverunt 
que note vel notule appellantur. 
Quedam notula dicitur punctum, 


figuras quasdam, 


quedam virga, quedam clivus 
major vel minor, plica major vel 
minor, podatus major vel minor, 
quilisma majus vel minus, pressus 
major vel minor.” John Coston, in 
the eleventh century, gives them the 
same names: “Neumandi modus 
fit per virgas, clives, quilismata, 
puncta, podatos ceterasque hujus- 
modi.” The simplest of these is 


the note, punctum or virga =e. 
When the notes ascend we have 
the podatus (pes) = and the scan- 
dicus ae ; if they descend, 


the clivus and the clima- 


dca 
cus Seog - Both movements 
form the ¢orculus =M@a-—-@8—. If the 


notes follow each other in the same 
line, or if they rise a little and then 
come down again, we have the 
pressus and the guilisma, a kind of 
trill eee. These are the 
—_—s- 
fundamental figures; all the rest 
are either combinations of these or 
transition-passages from one note 
or note-figure toanother. Without 
‘ a knowledge of these fundamental 
formule, and the rules for render- 
ing them, it is impossible to sing 
the chant as it ought to be sung. 
How, then, we ask, should these 
groups of notes, these musical fig- 
ures, be executed, how joined with 
each other, and how applied to the 
text, so as to preserve the recita- 
tive character of the chant and-not 
to mar the sense and intelligibility 
of the words? We believe that 
here, too, we shall further the clear- 
ness of our answer if we give it in 
the form of rules. 
I. Zhe jubilations, as well as all 
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musical formule without words, must 
not be conceived as musical embellish- 
ments independent of those parts of the 
piece which have words, but, on the 
contrary, their beauty arises from the 
melodic accents to which they are 
joined in a subordinate position. 

This conception of the neumata, 
or jubilations, at once throws a ray 
of light upon these long series of 
notes, aids their division and dis- 
tribution into members, and, what 
is of the highest importance, pre- 
setves the meaning of the liturgical 
text and intelligibility in its execu- 
tion. We may be sure that a piece 
of chant whose sense remains in- 
comprehensible to one acquainted 
with the Latin tongue is either a 
recent composition and a failure 
or is incorrectly rendered. The 
musical figures need not interfere 
with the sense, nor, strictly speak- 
ing, even with the recitative move- 
ment; in good compositions they 
are prejudicial neither to the cor- 
rect accentuation nor to the reci- 
tation of the text, provided it be 
understood how to sing them cor- 
rectly, and how to bring them into 
their proper relation to the prin- 
cipal accents and to each other. 
They serve, on the contrary, to 
bring the text into all the more 
prominence, and to place it in the 
right light, according to the cha- 
racter of the feast and its various 
shades of meaning, to make the 
soul in singing to fathom the deep- 
er sense of the words and to taste 
of the mysteries hidden within 
them. This principle also applies 
to those long musical periods which 
sometimes fall upon a final vowel, 
and even in the middle of a word. 
They are no mere unmeaning tone- 
figures, but the echo of the text 
that has gone before. One or two 
notes can often neither be sufficient- 
ly prolonged nor accented strongly 
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enough to convey the full meaning 
of the text, and so these figures are 
added to express the sorrow, the 
prayer, or the lofty exultation con- 
tained in the words. Therefore 
we find that even the jubilations 
are never introduced without a 
reason or thoughtlessly, far less 
absurdly. They are, on the con- 
trary, always connected with the 
sense of the text, or with a word 
that is full of meaning; so that, for 
instance, extended jubilations are 
never found upon such words as 
“et dixit,” “sicut” (cervus desi- 
derat), “ubi” (caritas et amor 
Deus ibi est). But they occur 
very often upon the plaintive Kyrie 
eleison, upon the sublime words of 
the Sanctus, and especially upon 
the Alleluia, the exulting shout of 
victory. This is true of all good 
plain-chant compositions. We must 
guard ourselves carefully, however, 
from pronouncing that to be a poor 
composition in which there seems 
to some one to be a want of taste 
in the arrangement of the notes. 
In most cases the want of taste is 
in the singer, who does not know 
how to bring the rules of grammar 
into harmony with the lofty and 
prayerful production of the com- 
poser’s musical fancy. He will 
only be able to do this when after 
long practice he has acquired a 
certain routine in singing the chant, 
and penetrated more deeply into 
the nature of those old and venera- 
ble creations. 

Il. Zhe singer, in rendering the 
jubilations, must always be guided by 
the sense of the text and remain under 
its influence, to whatever length the 
figure may be protracted and what- 
ever form it may assume. 

This principle follows naturally 
and necessarily from our concep- 
tion of the jubilations, and answers 
at the outset all the objections that 
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could be brought against the possi- 
bility of rendering them recitatively, 
The words of the text to which 
longer or shorter note-figures are 
annexed must be given such a 
strongly-marked accent and ex- 
pression that all the following notes 
may seem to flow from them, as the 
waves of the ocean proceed from 
the larger swells. If the singer is 
in the disposition, he can often 
pause, repeat or lengthen certain 
figures, without being alienated 
from the text, whence springs, in” 
fact, his own as well as the com- 
poser’s inspiration. It was in this 
way that the jubilations took their 
rise, and they must be rendered 
with this in view in order not to 
lose their significance. Yet, for all 
that, the execution must still be re- 
citative ; it only passes from a nar- 
rative, didactic, meditative delivery, 
generally proceeding simply and 
quietly, to a more elevated and pa- 
thetic style, in which appear sharp- 
er accents, more melodious strains, 
more marked cadences, a greater 
Variety in the pauses, and more 
striking transition-passages. The 
jubilations, moreover, because they 
issue from the mysterious depths 
of faith and love, call forth not 
only a holy enthusiasm but also a 
clearer knowledge and comprehen- 
sion of the text, just as an oratori- 
cal delivery is designed ‘not only to 
instruct and narrate but also to 
stir up and carry away the feelings. 
To those, therefore, who would 
seek to make the text more intelli- 
gible by shortening or dropping the 
neumata we must frankly exclaim: 
“ Nescitis quid vultis!” Did they 
really understand the text, they 
would rather extend the neumata 
still more, in order to grasp and 
feel its deeper meaning. 

The foregoing main principle 
once acknowledged, it is of no fur- 














ther consequence how extensive 
the neumatic formule may seem. 
They have their appointed place, 
and it is only ignorance that will 


stumble at them. Whenever we 
see an old piece of chant in which 
a great many notes without words 
are crowded together bewilderingly, 
our heart is moved at the fulness 
of lofty joy which the composer 
must have found in the text in or- 
der to launch forth into such rich 
jubilations. To whom would it 
occur to make alterations and cur- 
tailments here? Who would set 
bounds to the noble inspirations of 
the soul in its songs of praise? Let 
no one say that here prevails that 
unbridled extravagance of form 
which is presented to us in another 
department of art in the so-called 
Renaissance or Rococo style. The 
degenerate Renaissance is unnatu- 
ral and bastard art, sacrificing unity 
of thought and design to worthless 
showiness. It is not here that we 
find the counterpart of the jubi- 
lations in plain chant, but rather 
in ‘the rich ideal ornamentation 
of Gothic architecture. Like this, 
they embody in the most adequate 
way thoughts and mysteries full of 
the deepest meaning. They can 
even become by themselves a sys- 
tematic whole, forming a kind of 
musical language, and thus unfold 
the highest development of natural 
music, without infringing the law of 
dependence upon the text or in- 
terfering with the sense; just as 
the most luxuriant tendrils depend 
upon the vine for their life, or as 
the delicate shoots of the tree are 
dependent upon the trunk of which 
they are the outgrowth. So, then, 
if we wish to distinguish in plain 
chant between the syllabic and me- 
lodic passages, the latter have their 
figures, neumata, and periods, the 
former their syllables, words, claus- 
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es, and sentences. Yet the melodic 

chant has not an independent exis- 

tence, but is only the rich develop- 

ment, the luxuriant blossom, the 

stately retinue of the syllabic or 

textual part, and is so interwoven 

with it that, were it not for the 

sake of an instructive analysis, the 

distinction between them would be 

inadmissible. The sovereign posi- 

tion of the text and the chant belong- 

ing to it is further confirmed by 

the fact that a piece of chant never 

begins with mere modulations. 

While the organist and musicians 

can play before the priest comes to 

the altar, the liturgical singer can- 

not break forth into a jubilation 

before he has delivered something 
which gives a reason for it and a. 
meaning to it. Let us now from 

the more general laws of the jubi- 
lation pass over to those which re- 
late more particularly to the exe- 
cution. 

Ill. Zhe elements of the neumatic 
periods—t.e., the particular figures— 
must in the execution, according to thetr 
character, be kept apart and distin- 
guished from each other, and brought 
into union with each other, like the syl- 
lables, words, clauses, and sentences 
of an oration. 

We have already remarked that 
the meumata have developed in some 
pieces of chant into a systematic 
whole. They have therefore, apart 
from the so-called syllabic passages 
which accompany them, their own 
rules of execution. In the syllabic 
chant it is the text which guides 
and modulates the voice, which de- 
termines the accents and the way 
of dividing the words and sentences 
by natural rests or pauses, and of 
joining them to each other accord- 
ing to the rules of grammar and 
rhetoric. The same is the case in 
the melodic passages with the ac- 
cents, syllables, clauses, and sen- 
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tences, with the pauses and the 
conjunction of the parts to a well- 
ordered whole. Upon this Guido 
of Arezzo says: “Igitur quemad- 
modum in metris sunt litterz, sylla- 
be, partes et pedes ac versus, ita 
et in harmonia sunt phthongi, #.c., 
soni, quorum unus, duo vel tres ap- 
tantur in syllabas, ipseque solz 
vel duplicate neumam, #.¢., partem 
constituunt cantilenz ; sed pars una 
vel plures distinctionem faciunt, 
i.¢., congruum respirationis locum.” 
Hucbald speaks to the same effect : 
“Sicut loquela litteris, ita constat 
phthongis harmonia; sicut vocis 
articulate elementarie atque indi- 
viduz partes sunt litter; ex qui- 
bus composite syllabe, rursum 
componunt verba et nomina, eaque 
perfectz orationis textum; sic ca- 
nore vocis phthongi, qui latine di- 
cuntur soni, origines sunt et totius 
music continentia in eorum ulti- 
mam resolutionem desinit. Ex so- 
norum autem copulatione diaste- 
mata, porro ex diastematibus con- 
crescunt systemata.” Finally, St. 
Odo says: “ Ad cantandi scientiam, 
nosse quibus modis ad se invicem 
voces conjungantur summa utilitas 
est; nam sicut duz plerumque lit- 
tere aut tres aut quatuor unam 
faciunt syllabam, sive sola littera 
pro syllaba accipitur, ita quoque et 
in musica plerumque sola vox per 
se pronuntiatur, plerumque due 
aut tres vel quatuor cohzrentes 
unam consonantiam reddunt, quod 
juxta aliquem modum musicam 
syllabam nominare possumus.” 
This natural system is not the 
product of measure or time, or of 
any conventional law, but results 
from the application to the text of 
that musical talent implanted in 
man by the Creator which Cicero 
calls “ autium quoddam admirabile 
judicium.” The different techni- 
cal names given to the neumatic 
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figures of the chant do not hinder 
their execution from being natural. 
They are simply terms expressive of 
certain notions, with as little bearing 
upon the subject-matter itself as 
the technical appellations of gram- 
mar upon speech. Various exter- 
nal circumstances, however, come to 
the aid of the natural musical abil- 
ity, the “ aurium judicium,” in the 
rendering of the melodic tone-fig- 
ures. Above all it is considerably 
assisted by a theoretical knowledge 
of these formule and their charac- 
ter. It is then soon perceived that 
the figures are for the most part 
only prolonged echoes of the pre- 
ceding melodies of the text, and 
that they move in the same “empo 
and in the same tone or mode. In 
fine, plain chant, provided it be 
sung according to the correct prin- 
ciples of natural music, in a short 
time endows us with a kind of fa- 
cility and readiness which gradu- 
ally beget an instinctive conscious- 
ness of the correct execution. 

Everything which relates in par- 
ticular to the divisions, pauses, 
transition-passages, and coloring of 
the melodic chant is in general ap- 
plicable in greater measure to the 
rules concerning the rhythm. We 
say in greater measure, because 
the mere modulation of the voice 
without words admits of an easier, 
more unhampered, we may say a 
more ideal, movement and manner 
of expression. 

IV. Ln the jubilations also the notes 
have no fixed and measurable value, 
and only serve to direct the medula- 
tion of the voice. 

The principle “cantus planus 
notis incerti valoris constitutus” 
admits of no exception at all, so 
that in the melodic chant also we 
must put away all notions of the 
note as a measure of time, and con- 
sider it simply as a guide to the 














voice. In the so-called syllabic 
chant the text gives to the notes 
their value, so that the length and 
shortness, the strength and softness, 
of the particular tones are deter- 
mined by the rules of grammar and 
rhetoric, and by the liturgical spirit 
of prayer. And so also the move- 
ment of the melodic figures will 
scarcely differ from this. Even 
the neuwmata are dependent upon 
the influence of the words and their 
character of prayer, and this, too, in 
a higher degree; but the rules of 
grammar give place to those of the 
. natural and unconstrained modula- 
tion of the voice, while rhetorical 
laws yield to those of a pure musi- 
cal tradition, as it is established in 
the old chant-books and confirmed 
by countless passages in old au- 
thors. Here again, then, we have 
only natural rules and criteria, lying 
in the very nature of music and 
justified by tradition. 

Although it is far from our inten- 
tion to write a grammar of the 
chant or a history of its musical 
development, yet it would not per- 
haps be out of place here to sub- 
join a few of the most general 
rules of musical rhythm, as we have 
explained it. These rules are con- 
cerning the fundamental formulz 
already given : 

(a) The simple note, punctum or 
virva, so called because in the neu- 
matic notation it was sometimes a 
point, sometimes a line, ==: cor- 
responds to the vowel in speech. 
Whether it is to be more or less ac- 
cented, or to be sung more or less 
openly, roundly, or, as in transition- 
passages, trippingly, depends en- 
tirely upon its position, just as the 
same vowel may vary greatly in 
pronunciation according to its 
position. Our best rule, there- 
fore, for the rendering of particu- 
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lar notes is to give no fixed rule 
at all. 
(4) For the rendering of the fo- 


a . =—aeeaiiate ee 
datus = and scandicus -ya"-g®— 
as well as for all ascending figures, 
we have a rule in the following 
verse : 


** Pes notulis binis sursum vult tendere crescens.’’ 


The voice, in rising, increases its 
force until it reaches the accent on 
the highest note of the figure, giv- 
ing in the ascent an impulse of the 
voice or an accent to the first of 
every two notes. The voice, while 
gradually growing louder in this 
way, reserves its greatest force for 
the principal accent on the highest 
note. 

(c) The rule is just the reverse 


for the rendering of the clivus a- 
+ 


Sing es Fe oe in 





and climacus 


which the voice becomes softer in 
the descent from the highest note. 
This note most be more or less 
strongly accented in proportion to 
the length of the series, so that the 
ear may receive the impression that 
the first note had enough force to 
produce the others and yet remain 
itself the strongest. ‘Too strong 
an accent upon the principal note 
would make the chant affected and 
undignified, while too little makes 
it drawling and tiresome to the 
ear. Besides, the movement and 
character of the piece, as well as 
the power of the voice or voices, 
have an essential influence in de- 
termining the sufficient amount of 
impulse to be given to the highest 
note in order to produce a natural 
and dignified evenness. Good ac- 
centuation and a certain unction in 
the delivery may compensate for a 
lack of vocal strength, but not vice 
for naturalness is needed 


versa, 
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above everything else to impart to 
the execution the character of mod- 
esty and piety. 

‘The dependent notes must grow 
softer, decreasing in accent and 
force until the lowest note is reach- 
ed. They must not be hurried or 
slurred over, yet breaks in the de- 
scent are only allowable when it ‘is 
necessary to take breath, and drag- 
ging is especially to be avoided. 
In this respect organists are often 
to blame from their desire to end 
up with full chords, which nullify 
the effect of the chant. When or- 
ganists cannot accommodate their 
playing to the nature of the chant, 
there is nothing left to do but to 
get rid as much as possible of such 
an objectionable accompaniment. 


(a) In the forculus = the 


rules of the jodatus apply to the 
ascending, and those of the clivus 
to the descending, part. But, be- 
cause it is a combination of two 
opposing forces, the accents are 
not so strongly marked as in those 
figures; the impulse of the voice 
is more evenly distributed, so that 
each note receives nearly the same 
accentuation. The forculus is a 
transition from the c/ivus and poda- 
tus to the 


(c) Quilisma =P and 


ressus =s@e@- Which are now seldom 
p i 


met with in our chant-books. It 
was in all probability these figures 
which drove to despair the singing- 
masters sent of old to the Franks, 
when all efforts failed to make 
those barbarous throats produce 
the trills. The gutlisma is plainly 
a kind of quaver or shake of the 
yoice—in short,a kind of trill. The 
pressus, which is still found in many 
old editions, differs from the gué/is- 
ma only in its notes following each 
other on the same line, while those 
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of the gui/isma can stand on differ- 
ent lines or spaces—“ plures chor- 
de sonant dum una nota profer- 
tur.” =Set 

Johannes de Muris says of the 
quilisma : “ Quilisma dicitur curvatio 
et continet notulas tres vel plures, 
quandoque ascendens et iterum de- 
scendens, quandoque e contrario.”’ 
Aribon says: “Tremula est neuma, 
quam gradatum vel quilisma dici- 
mus.” Engelbert is more explicit: 
“Unisonus est aliqua conjunctio 
vocum non habens intervallum vel 
distantiam, sed est vox tremula, et | 
designatur in libris per neumam, 
quz vocatur quilisma. . . .” And 
again: “ Voces unisonz sunt, quz 
indistincte unum equalem et con- 
tinuum reddunt sonum; in quibus 
est accipere cum tremore vel sine 
tremore solam moram vocis, et 
nullam distantiam nec aliquod in- 
tervallum.” 

Here we might have added the 
most necessary outlines of the me- 
thod of rendering the chief figures 
of the melodic chant, but the nar- 
row limits of our work warn us to 
bring to an end this subject of the 
rhythm. We shall only, by way of 
summing up negatively what has 
been said, set down briefly a few 
of the principal errors by which 
the rules we have given are most 
commonly violated : ° 

The rhythm is destroyed and the 
chant rendered unnatural— 

1. Lf an equal value is given to 
every note. 

In, this way the chant becomes 
drawling and tiresome. Instead 
of an intelligent recitation we have 
only a dull, heavy pronunciation of 
syllables, destructive alike to text 
and melody. Instead of the lan- 
guage of the liturgy we have 
only unintelligible, isolated syllables , 
and meaningless sounds; instead of 











— we 
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er 








the suggestive Gregorian melodies, 
disconnected notes mechanically 
drawled out, without spirit or char- 
acter. Inthe time of Charlemagne, 
the Roman singers upbraided the 
Gauls for mangling the chant, say- 
ing that they could neither read 
the notes nor give expression to 
the melodies—“ frangebant voces, 
non exprimebant.” To-day also 
this reproach is still due to by far 
the greater number of those who 
sing the chant, since the system of 
considering all the notes of equal 
value has become almost univer- 
sally prevalent, finding its strong- 
est support from the organists, who 
are so given up to measure and 
time that they will permit no freer 
movement. 

2. Lf while an unequal value ts 
given to the notes, this value is yet 
fixed and proportionate. 

Plain chant, when an equal val- 
ue is given to all the notes, with 
all its heaviness and monotony, has 
yet acertain decency and gravity. 
But to give the notes a proportion- 
ate duration is to make the holy 
chant jerky and frivolous, to rob it 
of its worth and majesty, to per- 
vert its grave and sublime strains 
into something miserably ridicu- 
lous. Nothing is more at variance 
with the ecclesiastical chant than 
such music, which has adopted all 
the defects of measured music 
without a single one of its beau- 
ties. 
3. Lf cach word is separated from 
the others by bars, or, in general, if 
the divisions are made otherwise than 
according to the given natural laws. 

Chant-books are to be found in 
which, in order to show the divi- 
sions of the text and melody, bars 
are placed either after every word 
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or after every group of notes of 
about the same length. The ab- 
surdity of this is self-evident and 
needs no further comment. 

4. Lf the singer, ignoring the dis- 
tinction between the text and the melo- 
dy, either makes too many rests or 
sings too many notes in one breath, 
without regard to the normal divisions 
of the grammatical or melodic phrase. 

This error differs from the pre- 
ceding one in this: that the form- 
er does away with all those natu- 
ral and traditional divisions which 
have been determined according 
to grammatical and musical rules, 
and sets up bars at regular inter- 
vals like fence-posts; but the lat- 
ter, while preserving the musical 
figures and the natural divisions of 
the text, groups them in a way in- 
consistent with the harmony of the 
whole. 

5. Lf, in the translation of the 
neumatic notation or in the recitation 
of the chant, the figures and the ac- 
cents are confounded. 

Under this are embraced all those 
errors which offend against the cor- 
rect accentuation of the melody as 
well as of the words, and are to be 
ascribed less to false principles 
than to ignorance or a lack of the 
necessary ability. 

In concluding this, the most im- 
portant chapter of our treatise, we 
unhesitatingly express our convic- 
tion that the prevalence of the 
principles we have put forth would 
bring back the chant to as close a 
resemblance as is possible to that 
of old time, of which St. Augus- 
tine says: “ Primitiva ecclesia ita 
psallebat, ut modico flexu vocis fa- 
ceret resonare psallentem, ita ut 
pronuntianti -vicinior esset quam 
canenti.” 
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ONE evening towards the close 
of the month of February, 187-, an 
outside car dashed up to the por- 
tals of the Shelburne Hotel, St. 
Stephen’s Green, Dublin. The 
London mail had just arrived, and 
the somewhat rickety conveyance 
had been chartered by its solitary 
and ulster-enveloped fare at the 
dingy and dismal station at West- 
land Row. The luggage consisted 
of a solid leather portmanteau 
marked in scarlet letters “C. G., 
Temple, London,” a hat and dress- 
ing case. The sound of the dinner- 
gong was crashing as the outsider 
drove up. 

“That’s humorin’ it anyhow,” 
gaily observed the driver, flinging 
himself from his elevated perch to 
the flagway. “Here, Tim,” address- 
ing himself to a porter, “ be nimble 
wud the luggage, for the say has 
med me fare that hungry that he’ll 
ate th’ exthra shillin’ av ye don’t 
be lively. A hungry fare is a bad 
fare.” 

“What am I to pay you?” asked 
the passenger, plunging beneath the 
ponderous folds of his ulster for 
his purse. 

“ Be the mortial, it wouldn’t be 
worth digging so deep as that for 
anything littler nor half a sove- 
rein,” was the ready response. 

“ Half a sovereign for a ten min- 
utes’ ride ?” 

“Shure didn’t ye get five pounds’ 
worth av Irish histhory out av me? 
Didn’t I show ye Dargan’s statue ; 
and Sir William Wilde’s house, in 
Murrin Square, and Speranza 
herself, that wrote the beautifullest 
poethry that ever was wrote darrin’ 
be Tommy Moore, lukkin’ out av 


the parlor windy—a fine, eligant 
lady she is; more power to her! 
An’ didn’t I show ye Prence Al- 
bert's statue, an’ where the Juke o’ 
Wellington was born, an’—” 

“ Here, my good fellow, I admit 
that you Aave earned the money, 
and‘that J am being chiselled out 
of seven and sixpence,” laughed 
the traveller, tossing the grinning 
carman the “ bit of yellow gold.” 

“Be jabers ye done that well,” 
cbserved a bystander in a tone of 
the deepest and most respectful 
admiration. 

“Ye can always cod an English- 
man over the Juke o’ Wellington. 
Let them think he’s wan av thim- 
selves, an’ they’ll pay for him,” was 
the driver’s observation as, spring- 
ing upon his car and chirruping to 
his sorry nag, he drove in an oppo- 
site direction to that by which he 
had come. 

“T require a bed-room,” said the 
new-comer, addressing the clerk. 

“Have you ordered one, sir ?”’ 

“T order it zow.” 

“I’m afraid we cannot accommo- 
date you.” 

“IT was advised to stop here by 
my friend Mr. Morgan Blake.” 

“Mr. Blake is stopping here 
now, sir.” 

“When did he arrive?” 

“ By the five from Galway.” 

“Is it possible that you cannot 
put me up?” 

“I shall be able to let you know 
in one moment.” 

“ Are you always in this pletho- 
ric condition.” 

“ Not always, sir; but this is our 
busiest season. The lord and 
lady lieutenant are at the Castle, 














the chief secretary is at the Lodge, 
the judges have not yet gone cir- 
cuit, and this is the height of the 
season. Yesterday we had to send 
away some fifty or sixty of our best 
clients, who had neglected to tele- 
graph for apartments.” 

“How long does your season 
last ?” 

“Till Patrick’s ball; then the 
court leave the Castle for the vice- 
regal lodge in the Phoenix Park. 
We have a lull then for a few 
weeks till our American season 
opens, when we are kept going un- 
til November.” 

A gentleman approached 
desk. 

“At what time does the Cork 
mail leave ?” he asked. 

“7.30.” 

“Can I do it?” 

“Yes, Captain Miles. 
keep your room for you ?” 

“No.” 

The clerk now turned 
owner of the C. G. luggage. 

“You're in luck, sir. I can give 
you number ninety-seven. Dolan, 
take this gentleman’s luggage up to 
ninety-seven. ‘The elevator is first 
door to your left, sir. The first 
table Théte gong has sounded; the 


‘the 


Shall we 


to the 


second in ten minutes. Please 
to write your name in this 
book.” 


A white hand fit for a countess 
wrote “ Charles Greville, the Tem- 
ple, London.” 

Greville is a tall, black-haired 
man of thirty, with a head superbly 
set upon a pair of stalwart Saxon 
shoulders, with even features clear- 
ly cut as those of a stone Antinous. 
His eyes are of that dark blue that 
in some lights assumes the hue of 
the violet. His mouth is a laugh- 
ing mouth, showing a set of glit- 
tering though somewhat irregular 
teeth. He is shaved very far back 
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upon his face, leaving a silken 
fringe of black whiskers. 
* Charlie Greville, the second son 
of Sir Percy Greville of Dawdly 
Chase, Cheshire, was a young Eng- 
lishman of the active and ambi- 
tious type. At first it was Sir 
Percy’s intention to have obtained 
a nomination for him in the Foreign 
Office, whence he would blossom 
into an attaché at some fourth-rate 
foreign court, and subsequently, if 
lucky and plucky and brassy, be- 
come a secretary and a swell; but 
the lad having evinced a very de- 
cided wish to go to the English 
bar,-his father at once turned the 
current of his studies towards the 
woolsack, and Charlie was duly 
“called ” at the early age of three- 
and-twenty. Four years brought 
him about as many briefs, but 
four years ripened his understand- 
ing, and filled his mind, not with’ 
legal rubbish but with legal dia- 
mond-dust, and when the tide of 
his affairs rose he took it at the 
- flood, pulling with the current on- 
ward to fame and fortune. It was 
the old story. The leading coun- 
sel being absent, the junior was 
called upon to conduct the case. 
Charlie had a rotten case apparent- 
ly, though with truth at the bot- 
tom; he managed so to prop and 
patch and pad it that its crazi- 
ness did not make itself apparent 
to the jury, and he won in a canter. 
The attorneys were in ecstasies, and 
the junior counsel became a mark- 
ed man. 

Greville led a busy life. It was 
his wont to live perpetually under 
pressure; to dress with his watch 
open on the dressing-table; to 
breakfast with his watch beside his 
plate; to mete out the exact time 
he could spare for his reading; to 
hasten from place to place; to 

spend all his days in a kind of 
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mental fever, all his nights in a 
restlessness engendered of over- 
fatigue. He was playing for high 
stakes, for one of the many big 
chances that come to the patient, 
the persevering, the strong. He 
had no intention of placing a flower 
in his button-hole and of saunter- 
ing down the sunny side of life. 
Where the fight was the fiercest 
there would he be, and, when the 
time came, his the hand to strike 
for power, for position, for eleva- 
tion above the “ruck of breathing 
automata.” 

“Men have sat in the Upper 
House who began with smaller ad- 
vantages than mine,” he thought. 
“ All I require is a wife with a for- 
tune. A fortune will buy anything 
in commercial England. One by 
one the old names are dropping 
out of the list, and of ten new ones 
eight are chosen for their broad 
acres or their balance at the bank. 
Money conjoined with professional 
renown clears the ermined road to 
‘my lords’ in double-quick. Yes, 
I must go in for a girl with money, 
and will accept all dowager invita- 
tions even at the risk of a slice of 
my constitution, as girls are only to 
be met with at those Turkish baths 
called balls. A man must sacrifice 
something when he goes into train- 
ing for the great event of his life.” 

No lady in the land extends 
more gracious hospitality to rising 
statesmen, /ittérateurs, artists, bar- 
risters, and such like than Frances 
Countess Waldegrave, wife of Lord 


Carlingford, whilome the Right 
Honorable Chichester Fortescue, 


Mr. Gladstone’s “ right-hand Irish- 
man.” Her ladyship’s receptions, 
both at her Belgravia residence 
and at the historical Strawberry 
Hill—shade of Horace Walpole !— 
are the most attractive crushes in 
the immensely great little world 
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éf fashion. It was at one of these 
crushes that Charlie Greville met 
Mr. Morgan Blake, member of Par- 
liament for Connemara—an Eng- 
lish Irishman who was engaged in 
a perpetual endeavor to conceal a 
rich brogue beneath a thin veneer 
of cockney Saxon, and who regard- 
ed the fact of having been born in 
Ireland in the light of an actual 
misfortune. The possessor of a 
splendid estate which he seldom 
visited, of a princely residence in 
which he never dwelt save at spas- 
modic intervals, and of a renteroll 
of three thousand per annum, he 
was so impregnated with the poison 
of absenteeism that he came to 
regard everything Irish as a mis- 
take, not even excepting the con- 
stituency which he so grossly mis- 
represented and whose interests he 
so glaringly neglected. In this 
anti-Irish feeling he was fondly 
encouraged by his wife, the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy cotton merchant, 
who believed in Central Africa but 
not in Tipperary, and who by his 
will tied up the sum of thirty thou- 
sand pounds in such a manner as 
to preclude the possibility of its 
being expended, or any portion 
thereof, in that “ cursed and impos- 
sible country.” Mrs. Blake was to 
enjoy the interest until her eldest 
child came of age—if a son, at 
twenty-one; if a daughter, at eigh- 
teen; the son to marry an Eng- 
lishwoman and to reside in Eng- 
land, the daughter to marry an 
Englishman and to reside in Eng- 
land; and, in default of issue, the 
money on the demise of Mrs. 
Blake was to go to Her Most Gra- 
cious Majesty, Queen Victoria, or 
the then sovereign of therealm. It 
was a strange will—the will of an 
ignorant, prejudiced Saxon, the 
will of a man who regarded “the 
mere Irish” as of less importance 














than the horses in his stables, the 
cattle in his fields. And are there 
not many men of his thinking in 
merrie England at this present time 
of writing? 

“Aw! how de do, Mistaw Gre- 
ville ?” exclaimed the M.P., as the 
barrister was gently crushing past 
in a hopeful endeavor to reach 
within greeting of his hostess. 

** You here, Mr. Blake ?” 

“Why not?” 

“Why, the house is in a frenzy 
over Mr. Butt’s amendment, and 
there is just a chance for the Irish 
party to beat the government.” 

“It’s a Home-Rule question, I 
suppose ?” 

“You suppose! Why it’s the ques- 
tion of the session.” 

“I’m much better off here than 
with those ragamuffins.” 

“TI thought you were a Home- 
Ruler, Mr. Blake?” said Greville, 
very considerably astonished. 

“In Connemara yes; in London 
no. Haw, haw!” And the M.P. 
indulged in a languid chuckle. 

“Will your constituents stand 
this ?” 

“My dear fellah, an Irish cop- 
stituency stand anything. They are 
so accustomed to being sold that, 
by Jove! they rather like it than 
otherwise.” 

At this moment Mr. Blake was 
joined by a fair, slenderly-built girl 
with hair of that special hue that 
is seen on the shell of the Spanish 
chestnut, and the complexion of a 
May morning. A pair of limpid 
hazel eyes gave to her countenance 
somewhat of the grace of a Cor- 
reggio’s Virgin Mother, a starry 
radiance, calm, pure, seraphic. 

“For what hour did you order 
the carriage, papa ?” she asked in a 
somewhat weary tone. 

“ Half-past one, Blanche.” 

“ Another hour of this ?” 
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“ Are you tired ?” 

“TI suppose so. I don’t much 
care for this sort of thing.” 

“Let me present Mr. Greville 
to you. Mr. Greville, my daugh- 
ter.” 

The aspiring barrister felt a 
thrill of exultation pass through 
him. Thirty thousand pounds! Mr. 
Blake moved away in the wake of 
a duchess from whom he hungered 
for a nod, a beck, or a wreathed 
smile, and Greville was left alone 
with Blanche. 

“ What shall I talk to you about, 
Miss Blake ?” he asked. 

“Treland, if you can,” she laugh- 
ed. ' 

“ Are you very Irish ?” 

“ JT am,” firmly, almost haughtily. 
“I’ve never been across.” 
“Shame upon you! and Dublin 
but eleven short hours from where 
you stand.” 

“T hope to ‘do’ Ireland some 
day.” 

“Some day is mo day; go at 
once !” 

“You reside in Ireland ?” 

“Oh! very little; Zoo little,” she 
exclaimed. “I have been at a 
convent near Honfleur for three 
years, and my vacations have always 
been spent in London; but we go 
over next week. I am to be pre- 
sented at the Irish court, and then 
we go to Curragh-na-Copple for 
some weeks.” 

Greville became strangely in- 
terested in the young, fresh, artless 
girl, whose unhackneyed ideas were 
full of a breeziness new. to this 
jaded brain-worker, this toiler in 
the great rush for place. She was 
so unlike the animated dolls, the 
be-powdered, smiling-to-order class 
of women whom he was compelled 
to be extra civil to in society, that 
every word falling from her lips 
possessed its own fascination, while 
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every idea seemed fraught with a 
vivid, warm, and caressing grace. 

“Is Dublin much?” he asked 
after Miss Blake had dashed over 
Connemara as though mounted on 
a thoroughbred and leading the 
“ Galway Blazers.” 

“ How do you mean?” 

“ T believe it’s as dead and buried 
as Herculaneum or Pompeii.” 

“Not quite. You burn cheap 
coal in your Saxon Vesuvius, and 
your lava is at best but very poor 
cinders.” 

“ All metaphor aside, Miss Blake, 
do tell me something about Dublin. 
Have you ahy society ?” 

“We have acourt, Mr. Greville.” 

“A Brummagem one.” 

“Am I in the witness-box or in 
Lady Waldegrave’s drawing-room ?” 
she laughingly asked. 

“ Both.” 

“But this is only my direct ex- 
amination ?” 

“T shall reserve the ‘cross’ for 
another occasion.” 

“Why should not Dublin be for 
society the societiest? Have they 
not « Castle and a lord lieutenant, 
alord chancellor, a master of the 
rolls, twelve judges, the law officers 
of the crown, a few—alas! too few 
—resident nobility, a large fixed 
gentry, and, thanks to Saxon terror, 
a tremendous garrison? Have they 
not clubs, and musical societies, 
and coteries to no end? Have 
they not a beautiful city, and such 
a park, with such hawthorn groves 
and such purple mountains for a 
background, and have they not 
a bay as fair as that of Naples, and 
suburbs as beautiful as Frascati or 
Buena Vista ?” 

“You quite interest me. I must 
make time for a flying visit, using 
Holyhead as the trapeze between 
London and Dublin. I do like Irish 
people,” he added honestly enough. 
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“Collectively you hate us, in- 
dividually you love us. Pshaw!” 
with an irresistible shrug, “ you 
are too self-opinionated here, too 
conceited, too full of the triumph 
your gold has purchased, ever to 
think of us save as a purchased 
people. Am I not right, Mr. D’Al- 
ton?” turning to a gentleman who 
had just lounged up to her side. 

“ Of course you are, Miss Blake ; 
and having conceded this, may I 
ask what the question at issue hap- 
pens to be ?” 

“This conceding is the reckless- 
ness that leaves the county throb- 
bing between hope and despair. 
Why concede anything?” 

“Expediency! Although, seri- 
ously, we should concede nothing. 
To-night, for instance, in the House 
we aré fighting the government 
with cold steel, beating them at 
their own weapons, contesting the 
ground inch by inch. The strug- 
gle is raging now.” 

“And Mr. D’Alton, the member 
for Dunmore, dallies in Lady Wal- 
degrave’s drawing-room, instead of 
taking his stand at Thermopyle,” 
cxied Blanche, her lips curling in 
oper scorn. 

“You are unjust, Miss Blake,” 
retorted D’Alton hotly. “I was 
sent here by Mr. Butt to bring 
down your father 7 e¢ armis. 
Mr. Sullivan is speaking against 
time, and will go on until half-past 
two. I relieve guard, and shall talk 
till the gray dawn. We are trying 
a change of front, Miss Blake ; and, 
although we are very few, we mean 
to stand shoulder to shoulder to 
the bitter end.” 

Herbert D’Alton, as he stands in 
Lady Waldegrave’s gilded sa/on, is 
a superb specimen of the Irish gen- 
tleman. Six feet two in height, he 
has the shoulders of an athlete 
and the waist of an Adonis. His 
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handsome face, ever sunlighted, is a 
facethat irresistibly attracts. Come 
of the “rale ould stock,” his love 
for Ireland is a love that is more 
than love, and with her glowing 
cause he has cast his lot. He is 
member for Dunmore; an ardent 
Home-Ruler, an eloquent and fiery 
speaker, fearless as a lion, defiant 
as Ajax, and incorruptible as Fab- 
ricius. 

D’Alton had been “badly hit.” 

Blanche Blake was just the one 
woman worth playing a life against, 
worth every thought, every hope, 
every aspiration. Her adoration 
for that country in whose future he 
was so wrapped up was a golden 
link that bound him to her even 
before the white radiance of love- 
light had penetrated his heart. 
He sought her as the passionate 
lover of nature seeks the first violet 
in springtime, always to be refresh- 
ed by the fragrance of her youth, 
her purity, and her beanty. 
» “Can a woman apologize to a 
man, Mr. D’Alton?” she asked 
earnestly enough. She felt bitter- 
ly sorry that she had wronged 
him. 

“Never!” he laughed. “She 
just looks a little ¢riste, a pearl-col- 
ored cloud crosses her face for the 
span of one brief second—e¢ viola 
tout.” ; 

“There is more in us than that. 
I hope so, at least. I would apolo- 
gize if I could,” she said in a low 
tone. 

“I could not let you, if you 
would,” he responded, still smiling 
and enjoying with manly grace the 
pleasure of placing the fair girl at 
a generous disadvantage. Greville 
felt himnself de trop here, and turned 
aside a moment to watch the com- 
pany. 

“Well,” she said with a half-sigh, 
“T feel that I am in your debt.” 


“My dear Miss Blake, you make 
altogether too much of a mere no- 
thing.” 

“ But it was not a mere nothing. 
It was wrong—it was an insult— 
even to think such a thing of you. 
Iam very sorry.” And she laid her 
hand on his a moment. At her 
touch he grew deadly white. She 
saw his pallor and added: “You 
are hurt?” 

“ Very, very sorely.” The words 
forced themselves out in a despair- 
ing sort of way. 

“T knew it, and yet you smiled. 
Can you forgive a silly girl a silly 
remark?” 

He had recovered himself, and 
the old smile came back as he 
said: 

“TI can forgive Miss Blake noth- 
ing.” 

“Oh! why ?” 


“For the very good reason that 


I have nothing to forgive,” said the 
good-natured fellow. 

“You are generous, Mr. D’Alton ; 
but I feel that I am still your debt- 
or, and—and—I pay my debts.” 

He looked at her a moment 
earnestly, and a deep flush swept 
over his face. He bent towards 
her, all his soul in his eyes, and 
again recovered. 

“T had better go back to Ther- 
mopyle,” he said huskily. “Good- 
night, Miss Blake.” 

“There’s papa. Make him go 
back with you.” 

“T wish I were the Usher of the 
Black Rod for about twenty-five 
minutes,” laughed D’Alton as he 
plunged through a maze of silks, 
and lace, and (fu/le illusion, and 
flowers, after the mis-representative 
of Connemara. 

Later on, as Greville was about to 
surrender Miss Blake to her chape- 
rone, he earnestly exclaimed : 

“T mean to go to Dublin.” 
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“That’s right. When?” 

“Next week. Yes,” he added, 
“ T’ll run over and see you present- 
ed at court.” 

As Charlie Greville walked to- 
wards the Temple he allowed his 
thoughts to bathe in rose-color. 
“Oh! to be a country gentlemaf, 
living at Curragh-na-Copple with 
twenty thousand a year, and to live 
my own life; to marry Blanche 
Blake, and to dawdle away my 
harmless days riding round my 
estate; to superintend the felling of 
a tree or the levelling of a hedge; 
to have the renown that goes with 
a good old name and a handsome 
income, and to have nothing to 
wrestle for, no prize to pluck from 
the slow-growing tree that bears 
the sour fruit yclept worldly suc- 
cess. Yes, I shall go over on 
Monday, and win this girl—if I 
can.” 


In pursuance of his “ drift,” 
Charlie Greville one fine February 
morning, deserting thé village by the 
Thames, in less than eleven hours 
found himself at the Shelburne 
Hotel, enjoying all the luxury of a 
“big wash” in the softest of all soft 
waters, brought from the sweet little 
river Liffey, from out the very 
heart of the purple Wicklow Hills ; 
fully prepared to sneer, as all Lon- 
doners do, at the idea of a “ Dub- 
lin season,” but keenly alive to the 
fascinations of Blanche Blake and 
her thirty thousand pounds. 

After a poor fable a’héte dinner 
—the Shelburne is zo¢ noted for its 
chef—Greville sent his card to Mr. 
Blake’s room, whither he was 
ushered by the returning waiter. 

“ Ah ! how de do, Greville ? What 
on earth could have induced you 
to venture among us?” exclaimed 
the M.P. “ Business, of course; I 
cawn’t understand anybody coming 
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here for pleseaw. Only fancy, 
they want the royal family to come 
and live hete—in such a country! 
I voted against the Royal Resi- 
dence Bill as both impudent and 
preposterous.” 

“T cannot see it in that light,” said 
the barrister ; “ I can’t see why the 
Queen showers every possible favor 
upon Scotland and snubs Ireland 
whenever she gets a chance of do- 
ing so. I don’t see what benefit a 
royal residence would be to the 
country, but if the Irish wish to 
have her it is a very short-sighted 
policy not—” 

“ They don’t want to have her,” 
said a low, soft voice at his elbow; 
“it’s the mere outcry of tuft-hunt- 
ers and Castle-hacks.”’ 

It was Blanche Blake. 

“Yes,”’ she continued after the 
conventional salutations had been 
duly exchanged, “we can get on 
very well without England; all we 
want is our own parliament, and a 
tax on absentees.”’ A 

“What absurd nonsense you do 
talk !” observed Mrs. Blake languid- 
ly. She had entered the room attir- 
ed en costume dubal. “ A tax on ab- 
sentees! Why, who on earth would 
live in Ireland that could live out 
of it?” 

“JZ would, 
Blanche. ° 

“Oh! as for you, you are in- 
corrigible. She is a Fenian, Mr. 
Greville. Iam sure I cannot say 
where she picked up her oufré and 
bizarre notions about this country; 
not from me nor from her papa.” 

“TI am a Blake of Curragh-na- 
Copple,” said the girl proudly. 

“You are a Blake of Cavendish 
Square, London.” 

“ Never.” 

“ Passons !” exclaimed her moth- 
er with ashrug. “A week in Ire- 
land is enough for me. Mr. Blake 


mamma,” replied 
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is, bon gré mal gré, obliged toremove 
here twice a year to keep his con- 
stituents in good humor, and I am 
tied to his chariot-wheels. Fancy 
what his tenants did when we were 
at Cur-cur-ch—I never can pro- 
nounce that horrid name. They pre- 
sented a sort of petition asking him 
to stop at least three months out of 
the twelve at what they were pleas- 
ed to term his ancestral seat. Did 
you ever hear of such audacity ?” 

“ Never,” said Greville with a 
smile. 

“Tt was simply monstrous.” 

-“ Under ai// the circumstances of 
the case it was a strange proceed- 
ing, Mrs. Blake,” with a tinge of 
irony in his tone. 

“If you only knew the thrill of 
intense pleasure that vibrates 
through me as the steamer glides 
out of Kingstown harbor ez route to 
Holyhead! Why, it is asort of re- 
surrection from a living grave.” 

“ Surely the society—” 

“Don’t speak to me on that sub- 
ject, please,” interrupted Mrs. Blake. 
“Society is so mixed thatyoureally 
become bewildered. Only fancy, 
I dined at the Castle on Saturday, 
and I was taken into dinner by an 
alderman who keeps a _ tobacco 
shop not a hundred yards from the 
Castle gate.” 

“The alderman wast invited be- 
cause of his office as high sheriff,” 
said Blanche. 

“He should have been left in 
the servants’ hall. It’s too ridicu- 
lous seeing such people in a so- 
called regal set.” 

“Ah! by Jove, the company is 
doosidly mixed,” observed Blake. 
“You'll see some queer fishes at 
the Zevée to-morrow.” 

“ And as for the drawing-room !” 
here Mrs. Blake threw her eyes up 
to the ceiling in a martyred sort of 
way; “what a lot of stories you 


will have for your coterie at the 
club when you get back!” 

“T am quite sure, mamma, that 
Mr. Greville is not here either as a 
private detective or as one of the 
staff of Punch.” 

“Miss Blake only does me jus- 
tice,” said the barrister with a deep 
bow. 

“ He requires to be neither a de- 
tecti¥e nor a journalist to take back 
the most vivid impressions of this 
horrible, half-civilized country.” 

“Mamma, we can never agree 
about Ireland, so let us talk of—the 
weather.” 

“Mr. Greville, take my advice 
and return to our beloved London 
by the morning boat.” 

“T cannot go back, Mrs. Blake, 
until I shall have done three 
things.”. 


“ What are they ?—if not an im- 


pertinent question.” 

“ Number one, to see Miss Blake 
presented at court; number two,to 
have a tremendous ride on an out- 
side jaunting car; and number 
three, to take a dash with an Irish 
pack of hounds,” 

“ What Saxon is talking of Irish 
hounds ?” demanded a bright, cheer- 
ry voice, as a dapper, round-faced. 
black-eyed, curly-headed little fel- 
low, whose age might have been 
fourteen or forty, arrayed in the 
white waistcoat and brass-buttoned 
coat turned over with light blue 
poplin indicative of his being at- 
tached to the household of the lord 
lieutenant, plunged into the apart- 
ment. 

“ Mr. Greville is, Captain Dillon. 
Let me introduce Mr. Greville, of 
the English bar, to Captain Dillon, 
of his excellency’s staff.” 

The two gentlemen bowed. 

“T was just saying,” said Gre- 
ville; “that I want a plunge with 
an Irish pack.” 
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“You're in luck, then, Mr. Gre- 
ville, for the Ward Union stag- 
hounds meet to-morrow almost at 
the Castle gates, and the Meath 


on Wednesday, and the Bray and ~ 


Wicklow harriers on Saturday; but 
if you want real hard riding, run 
down with Blake here to Curragh- 
na-Copple, and you'll never ask to 
try a bullfinch with the Pytchley 
again. By the way, you'll want a 
‘mount.’” 

“ I suppose I can arrange that.” 

“T don’t suppose you can with- 
out my help. _ Let me see. Bertie 
Hope is off to town and won’t be 
downuntil Thursday. Youcanhave 
Bertie’s chestnut. She’s a weight- 
carrier. Youridesixteen stone? I 
thought so. Come and breakfast 
with me to-morrow morning ; eleven 
o’clock, at the aide-de-camps’ quar- 
ters, Lower Castle Yard; a devilled 
bone and a bit of red. You'll 
dine with me at the Guards’ mess 
at Beggars’ Bush to-morrow night. 
On Wednesday night I'll be on duty, 
so I can’t do much for you except 
luncheon and dinner. Blake, have 
you put your friend up at the Kil- 
dare Street Club ?” 

“Why, my dear Captain Dillon, 
you overwhelm me !” cried Greville. 

“What are you talking about, 
Mr. Greville? When a stranger 
comes amongst us we only try to 
take him in. What! not dressed 
yet, Miss Blake ?” 

“I am not going to the Jeph- 
sons’ ball.” 

“Not going?” exclaimed the 
aide-de-camp in a tone almost ap- 
proaching dismay. 

“A little dissipation is more than 
enough for me ; in addition to which 
I shall be out on Wednesday night.” 

“But a ball is a ball,” urged Dil- 
lon, “and this will be a stunner. 
A lot of vur people are going. His 
Ex. cannot, of course; but the cubs 
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go, and two of the girls. 
your mind!” 

Blanche laughingly shook her 
head. 

“Do you not care for balls, Miss 
Blake ?” asked Greville. 

“ Indeed 1 do not.” 

“ Nor for dancing ?” 

“ Nor for dancing.” 

“ Strange girl!” thought Greville, 
as, later on, he strolled round Ste- 
phen’s Green smoking a meditative 
cigar—“ astrange girl. I can’t make 
her out. There issome arriére pen- 
sée; something behind her thoughts 
that 7 cannot plumb. Whax is it ? 
Love? No; the starlight in her 
eyes betokens a heart as yet un- 
troubled by the wild throbbings of 
that fiction termed love. And is it 
a fiction? Am I prepared to stand 
upon my defence against a charge 
of the same sentiment, disease, 
madness, call itwhat you will? How 
pluckily she fights for her country ! 
A country must be werth some- 
thing when such a girl's soul is en- 
twined in its cause. What a re- 
creant is her father! Howlike the 
vast majority of the Irishmen we 
meet in London, and whom we so 
despise! A true Irishman we cher- 
ish and respect, but this sort of 
thing—pah!” And he fiung away 
his cigar-butt as he uttered the 
contemptuous monosyllable. 

The breakfast at Captain Dil- 
lon’s quarters proved a most un- 
qualified success from the potted 
whitebait to the host. The aide- 
de-camp had invited two or three 
“mad merry wags” to meet the 
Saxon, and Greville now began to 
feel the flash of Irish wit and the 
glow that Irish hospitality ever im- 
parts to its favored recipients. 
After the dé&euner Dillon chartered 
an outside car and indulged the 
brief-worn barrister with a dash 
through the “ Phaynix.” 


Change 














“You have the Ladies’ Mile in 
London, and Rotten Row,” ex- 
claimed the aide; “but what’s in a 
mile? We can offer you five of 
green velvet in this glorious park; 
and look at that broidery of grand 
old elms, and see the river Liffey 
winding through the valley of Cha- 
pelizod like a silver cord. That 
range of hills is the Dublin Moun- 
tains, and that old ruined castle 
at the top—that one on the extreme 
right—is Montpelier, where a set of 
demons, calling themselves the 
‘ Hell-fire Club,’ used to hold their 
godless orgies.” 

“Is Dublin much ?” laughingly 
demanded Miss Blake, as the bar- 
rister gushed over the beauty of 
the city. 

“T am perfectly charmed with it. 
What a glorious building’ is the 
Bank of Ireland! Do you know, it 
made me sad to stand in the old 
House of Lords and think—” 

“Tt doesn’t bear thinking!” she 
interrupted. “How do you like 
Sackville Street ?” 

“I have strolled along the Puer- 
ta del Sol at Madrid, the Nevskoi 
Prospekt at St. Petersburg, Un- 
ter den Linden at Berlin, and 
the Boulevard des Italiens, but 
Sackville Street surpasses them 
all.” 

“Tt is wide enough to drive cat- 
tle through for the English market, 
and that’s about the best use for 
it,” said Mrs. Blake. ‘ 

The time glided past all too ra- 
pidly, and every hour the rosy tide 
of love crept upward, upward, un- 
til Charlie Greville felt that he was 
doomed to be overwhelmed unless 
a rope was cast to him by the dain- 
ty hand of Blanche Blake. 

Greville “did” the /evée, and, ar- 
rayed in a court suit of black vel- 
vet flashing with cut-steel buttons 
that glittered like diamonds, upon 
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the following night attended the 
drawing-room. ‘The grand old oak- 
en staircase, at the top of which 
Lady Tyrconnel uttered the wither- 
ing rebuke to James after the flight 
from the Battle of the Boyne, was 
a mass of statue-like Guardsmen, 
in scarlet coats and bearskin sha- 
kos, camellia-trees laden with 
blossoms, gigantic ferns, and a 
thousand lights. Up the stairway 
languidly moved Ireland’s fairest 
daughters—the blooming matron, 
conscious of brocade and feathers 
and lappets and diamonds; the 
blushing maid in spotless white, 
and in all the heart-beating tremor 
attendant upon the awful cere- 
mony of presentation. Mankind, 
from the snuffy old Q.C. in dingy 
horsehair wig and frayed silken 
robe, veritable Castle-hacks, to the 
newly-fledged ensign, glowing in 


his uniform, upon which the crease . 


of the tailer’s goose still fondly and 
shinily lingered. In the ante-room 
the light of a thousand wax can- 
dles, diffusing a mild and all-satis- 
fying radiance, shone down upon 
diamonds that scornfully flashed 
back the glitter in a myriad spar- 
kles ; shone upon a combination of 
colors outvying the stereotyped 
rainbow, or the muchly-used, for 
the purpose of similes, kaleido- 
scope ; shone down upon uniforms, 
from the vivid scarlet of the Guards- 
men to the dark green of the Rifle 
Brigade ; shone down upon quaint 
court-dresses cut after the fashion of 
the plum-colored suit supplied by 
one Filby, the tailor, to an impro- 
vident, snub-nosed little gentleman 
living in the Temple, know as Oli- 
ver Goldsmith ; shone down upon 
fair women and brave men, and 
upon a scene that for brilliancy of 
effect and delightful ensemble is un- 
surpassed by the more labored ef- 
forts of the most zsthetic chamber- 
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lains of any of the proudest courts 
in Europe. 

Soft and voluptuous music, now 
sparkling with the glitter of Offen- 
bach, now wailing with the dreamy 
sigh of Strauss, tended to add ad- 
ditional charm to the scene, while 
over and above all reigned a gene- 
ral joyousness and an almost un- 
conventional mirth that savored 
more of the revelry of a carnival 
than of the cold-blooded pageantry 
of a court. 

The presentation came off at the 
drawing-room, and Miss Blake, 
looking like a rosebud surrounded 
by a cloud of white mist, was duly 
saluted by the viceroy and made 
free of the Irish court. There was 
quite a buzz of admiration as, all 
blushing and radiant, she emerged 
from the throne-room into St. Pat- 
rick’s Hall. 

“It's a terrible ordeal,” she 
laughed ; “ and why I diti not back 
into my train is still a mystery to 
me. But that Captain Dillon so 
adroitly flung it across my arm I 
would most assuredly have bitten 
the dust.” 

Officers in gorgeous and glitter- 
ing uniforms pressed for introduc- 
tions. Deputy lieutenants in scar- 
let and silver, courtiers in black 
velvet and embroidered waistcoats 
and lace ruffles, lisping cornets, 
and very heavy dragoons asked each 
other who she was. 

“She’s eighty thousand pounds,” 
exclaimed a Galway squire; “ but 
she can’t look at any fellow who 
hasn’t had the luck to be born a 
base, bloody, and brutal Saxon.” 

“ All this sort of thing will turn 
your head, Miss Blake,” observed 
Greville with something akin to a 
sigh. 

“ My head? No. I value this 
glare and blaze and dazzle at its 
worth.” 
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Captain Dillon monopolized 
Blanche in virtue of the blue and 
gold of the household. Greville 
was simply nowhere, and for the mo- 
ment he envied the good-natured. 
chatty little aide-de-camp his showy 
plumage and butterfly existence. 
The barrister hovered near the 
fair débutante, watching her every 
movement with hungry and wistful 
eyes. Did a heavy swell make his 
bow upon introduction, a jealous 
pang shot through Greville’s bo- 
som ; did a “ plunger,” tugging vio- 
lently at his moustache, take Miss 
Blake for a promenade upon his 
golden-braided arm, he felt as 
though he could have picked a 
quarrel with the pink-faced, pigeon- 
breasted nonentity. 

Early on the following morning 
he telegraphed to Squeeze & Drain, 
the eminent solicitors in Chancery 
Lane, London, E. C.: 

“ When is the case of Gole versus 
Spudge expected to come on? I 
want to stop in Ireland for a few 
days longer.” 

And ere he sat down to his 
breakfast a reply bore him the gra- 
cious tidings that he could remain 
until the following Monday. 

This was a reprieve. Mr. Blake 
had invited him to Curragh-na- 
Copple, Blanche had endorsed the 
invitation, and he was now free to 
accept it. Four days in a country 
house was worth four years in a 
city. He would see her fourteen 
hours out of the twenty-four. Con- 
ventionality would prove but chick- 
en-hearted, and would not dare en- 
force its adamantine rules. Pro- 
pinquity meant success, if “ the case 
were properly handled.” Luck was 
with him, and what a factor is this 
same luck~in that fitful fever of 
combinations called life! 


Curragh-na-Copple was a bleak- 
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looking mansion, bearing no very 
remote resemblance to a barracks. 
It was all windows and dull gray 
walls. It stood on a vast plain of 
meadow-land, the river Sugawnanah 
washing a neglected plesaunce that 
stretched to the water’s edge. 
Within it was bright and cheery and 
old-fashioned. The drawing-room 
furniture was of decayed brocade 
and rosewood, while round mirrors 
surrounded by golden globes adorn- 
ed the walls almost to perplexity. 
The dining-room was rich in real 
Domingo, a mahogany such as one 
never stretches one’s legs beneath 
nowadays, with horse-hair-cover- 
ed chairs, and a sideboard of an- 
tique design, more or less battered 
and dingy. Some family portraits 
stared grimly upon the seated 
guests, especially that of a Blake 
who had been “out” no less than 
twenty times, and who had enjoy- 
ed the doubtful honor of pulling a 
hair-trigger at fifteen paces oppo- 
site no less a personage than “ Fight- 
ing Fitzgerald.” The surrounding 
country was somewhat flat, an oc- 
casional hill breaking the sky-line ; 
timber there was none, Mr. Blake’s 
father having “drunk every stick 
of it”; and the river, whilst its 
canal-like appearance would have 
charmed the heart of a Dutchman, 
was a little too tame for the ac- 
cepted pattern of the “winding 
and willowy.” 

Greville travelled from Dublin 
with the Blakes. He wes not over- 
pleased to find Captain Dillon 
snugly ensconced in the seat next to 
Blanche, but entered himin his men- 
tal note-book as one of those indis- 
pensable, well-bred, gossiping little 
men whoare a necessity to the relief 
ofthe dulnessofacountry-house. At 
the station they were met by a tall, 
strapping, dragoon-like young fellow 
—Andy Burke, a son of Sir Myles 
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Burke, of Tallyho Park, in cordu- 
roy tights, boots with tops, a bottle- 
green cut-away coat, a white silk 
belcher confined by a golden fox- 
head with rubies for eyes, and a high 
felt hat. 

This horsey-looking youngster, 
slapping his shapely leg with his 
whip, hung awkwardly about Miss 
Blake. 

“T heard you were coming,” he 
growled. “My sister told me, and 
I thought I’d ride over. I was 
dying to see you.” 

“Fifteen miles! The age of chi- 
valry is mot dead,” exclaimed 
Blanche, wave after wave of blush 
breaking over her bright, fair face. 
“You are coming to stop, Andy, 
are you not?” 

“TIT suppose so. I'll stop if you 
like,” he added in a sudden, un- 
couth way, flinging the words at 
her, as he cracked his whip. 

“We are always glad to see a 
Tallyho man at Curragh-na-Cop- 
ple.” 

“But are you glad to see me, 
Blanche ?” . 

“Why, of course I am, my dear 
old playmate.” 

And Greville thought: “ This 
unlicked cub is spooney on her.” 

“T’ll tell you who promised to 
give us a couple of days, my dear,” 
observed Blake to his wife upon 
the evening of their arrival at Cur- 
ragh-na-Copple; “he was in Dub- 
lin, and I asked him down. He’s 
an influential fellow with those 
grovndlings, the Home-Rulers— 
D’ Alton.” 

Mrs. Blake raised her hands, her 
eyebrows, and her voice in protest. 

“Don’t expect me to be civil to 
that person. Did you read his at- 
tack upon ws—I mean people who 
choose not to live in bogs and pig- 
styes for ever, and spend a little of 
their time elsewhere ?” 
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“He is very advanced, I*know, 
but a little friction with the loung- 
ers on the government benches will 
rub him down.” 

“ Mr. D’Alton will hardly comeso 
far for two days,” said Blanche. 

“He’s coming west to confer 
with Dr. MacHale on some absurd 
Home-Rule question,” was her fa- 
ther’s remark in response. 

“This looks like business,” 
thought Greville; “but I have the 
pull over these Irishmen. By the 
provisions of her grandfather’s 
will she can only bring her for- 
tune to a Saxon husband—not but 
that she would be a bride worthy 
of King Cophetua, were she but a 
lowly beggar-maid.” 

Herbert D’Alton duly arrived, 
looking bright and brave and 
handsome. 

“Mr. D’Alton,” observed Mrs. 
Blake icily, “while you honor us 
with your company I must request 
that no politics shall be discussed, 
and above a// no such loathsome 
topic as Ireland as a nation.” 

. The red blood surged angrily in 
the ardent Irishman’s veins, and a 
fierce-retort was on his lips when 
Blanche interposed : 

“ Except with me, Mr. D’Alton.” 

And D’Alton bowed as he would 
not even have made obeisance to 
the Speaker of the Irish House of 
Commons. 

“The hounds meet at Rowsons- 
town to-morrow morning at ten 
sharp,” was Mr. Blake’s good-night 
to his four guests as they quitted 
the smoking-room together. “ Gre- 
ville, Andy Burke, here, will give 
you a lead that means neck or 
nothing. Don’t let your English 
prudence be overridden by his 
Irish recklessness.” 

It’ was a fine morning, but the 
hoar-frost lay thick in the misty 
meadows, and the hard beat of the 
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horses’ hoofs on the Ballinas- 
thoragh road proclaimed any- 
thing but a hunting morning. 
Nevertheless many riders wended 
their way toward the little village 
of Rowsonstown, as in the adjoin- 
ing coverts of Ballieborough a fox 
was sure to be “ conwaynient.”’ 

The “pinks” looked compara- 
tively few by reason of the black 
and gray coats of the sporting 
farmers; but there, like one of 
Ackerman’s old prints, sat Sir 
Myles: Burke of Tallyho, faultless 
in a deep-skirted coat and a velvet 
cap, and not far off, in modern 
contrast, Captain Dillon, A.D.C., in 
the loveliest of pink coats, the 
highest of silk hats, the whitest of 
linen scarfs fastened with a dia- 
mond-studded horse-shoe pin, the 
tightest of buckskins, and the 
shiniest of tops. Here, with a 
broad blue collar, was the hard-rid- 
ing resident magistrate, alongside 
of a young lady, in “ billy-cock 
hat,” whose father-was a magnate 
in the neighboring county. The 
M. F. H., Jack Bodkin of Ballyna- 
hooley, a fine, military-looking man, 
sat his thoroughbred as firmly as 
the Commendatore his iron horse 
in “Don Giovanni,” whileacrowd of 
country people on low-backed cars 
as well as on foot gathered on the 
“ fringe of the fun.” 

Presently the Curragh-na-Copple 
party put in an appearance, Mr. 
Blake, in a hat, blue striped shirt, 
and leathers defying description, 
mounted a superb weight-carrier ; 
D’Alton riding a serviceable but 
not particularly handsome hunter ; 
Greville on a wiry, long-limbed 
black; and Andy Burke bestriding 
a “knowing one.” 

Blanche, in the most coquettish 
of sealskin hats, and the most ca- 
ressing of sealskin coats, and the 
most gently-pressing yellow gaunt- 











leted kid gloves, drove over in her 
basket carriage, as young Free- 
mantle, of the Westport Rifles, ob- 
served, “just like a dozen of wine, 
by Jove!” 

The four gentleman guests: paid 
her court as she pulled up opposite 
the little hostelry at Rowsonstown. 

“Which of you cavaliers will 
bring me the brush ?” she asked. 

“TI shall do or die,” laughed 
Greville. 

*“ T’ll trust to luck,” said Dillon. 

“Neck or nothing,” cried D’Al- 
ton. 

“ And what.do you say, Andy?” 
she inquired. 

“Faith, I'll say nothing,” was 
the young fellow’s reply, as he dis- 
mounted in order to tighten his 
girths. 

In a few minutes the hunt was 
speeding over the dewy turf, the 
crowd breaking and following them, 
horse and foot, helter-skelter through 
hedges, gver ditches, and across 
stone walls, till by the time two 
coverts had been drawn unsuccess- 
fully the field was as thin as the 
locks of a man of fifty. Suddenly 
the glad “ View-halloo !” broke out 
on the frosty air, and Master Rey- 
nard was perceived making for a 
copse about half. a mile to the 
right. 

“ Now for it,” thought all four 
men. Each of them had resolved 
upon riding over the dogs, if neces- 
sary, in order to bring back the 
coveted trophy to Blanche Blake. 


The sun had set a blood-red as 
the guests returned to Curragh-na- 
Copple. Andy Burke had ridden 
like the wind, but as he faced-“a 
six-foot wall” his horse shied, fling- 
ing him against a granite boulder, 
where he lay insensible until pick- 
ed up by the people who followed 
the hunt on foot. 
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Greville, by cautious detours and* 


careful reckoning, made very good 
running. Dillon “ fetched a crop- 
per” at the outset, and was not 
placed; and D’Alton, plunging as 
he. would into a Home-Rule de- 
bate, following fast and furiously 
upon the huntsmen’s heels, came 
in at the death and gallantly won 
the brush. 

Poor Andy Burke, with a ban- 
daged head, did not put in an ap- 
pearance at dinner, but later on he 
honored the drawing-room with his 
presence. 

The gentlemen were still over 
their wine, Mrs. Blake was enjoying 
a post-prandial nap, and Blanche 
was nestled in a blush satin caress- 
ing arm-chair, occupied in reading, 
when Andy limped in. 

“Don’t stir, Blanche,” he said. 
“T’m infernally sorry that fellow 


got the brush ; if it wasn’t for Fire- 


fly’s balk I’d have had it as sure as 
fate.” 

“I’m certain that you would, 
Andy. But why did you leave 
your room? Dr. Moriarty—” 

“T’ll tell you, then, Blanche, and 
don’t interrupt me till I’th done; 
then I'll shut up altogether.” 

There. was something in the 
young man’s manner, his earnest 
gaze, the words pantingly uttered, 
that caused Blanche to blush and 
cast down her eyes nervously on 
the half-opened book in her lap. 

“T know that these fellows are 
all after you,, Blanche, and that 7 
have no chance; and—and—I just 
wanted to tell you that I care for 
you more than the whole of them 
boiled into one, and—and—there, 
now, I'll go back to Tallyho.” 

Blanche raised her silken lashes, 
and looked at him with appealing 
pity. 

“ Andy,” she faltered, “ dear An- 
dy, don’t say that. It’s a mistake— 
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*a sad mistake. You don’t mean 
it. You are feverish, excited; it’s 
your poor head—” 

“ My skull is cracked, I hope,” 
said the young fellow bitterly; 
“ and I only wish it were my neck.” 

“ Andy, you are wicked !” 

“ Pshaw ! broken heads are easily 
mended. But what can mend 
broken hearts? I see you don’t care 
a straw for me—” 

“Andy!” There was such real 
pain in the tone that even he was 
touched. 

“God bless you, Blanche!” he 
muttered hoarsely. “God bless 
you! I hear them coming. It 
wasn’t to be. You were too good 
for me—too good—too good.” He 
snatched her hand. and kissed it 
passionately. . The excitement and 
pain were too much forhim. He fell 
fainting at her feet as the gentle- 
men entered. 

“What brought that scapegrace 
out of his bed ?” asked Dr. Moriarty 
with professional anger, as he and 
all rushed to the fallen youth’s as- 
sistance. “I told him it was as 
much as his life was worth. Here, 
D’Alton, take a hand. So; easy now. 
I'll strap him down this time. I'll 
strap him for a week as sure as my 
name is Felix Moriarty.” 

Blanche followed them, pale and 
trembling. “ Tell me, doctor,” she 
said, “tell me the truth. Is he so 
badly hurt? Is it dangerous?” 

“Dangerous? A cracked skull 
dangerous toa Burke of Tallyho 
Park! Is the girl in her senses? 
Sure there was never a Burke yet 
that hadn’t his skull cracked fifty 
times. The family is noted for it. 
Broken heads run in the line. What 
I wonder at is that they want heads 
at all, seeing the use they put them 
to. This is the sixth time I mend- 
ed that boy’s head, and I'll be 
mending it again, please God, in 
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a fortnight. There's no breaking 
a Burke’s head,” said the doctor 
emphatically ; and with this com- 
fortable assurance the company 
assumed its normal condition. 

D’Alton rather avoided Miss 
Blake, and she noticed and felt it. 
As he presented her with the brush 
that he had won so gallantly and in 
the face of such resolute rivals, 
there was a passing gleam of tri- 
umph in his eye that all his force 
of will could not hold back. He 
sat next to her at dinner, but the 
brilliant Young debater and bold 
rider was strangely silent and quiet 
even to awkwardness. Blanche 
Blake could not understand him. 
She had risen from the table half 
annoyed. Then came poor Andy’s 
episode, which distressed her deep- 
ly and would have caused her to 
retire, only’ that she feared her 
absence under the circumstances 
would be too marked. And now 
the one man of all others in the 
room with whom she would have 
really cared to interchange a few 
words held studiously aloof from 
her. She was pained, hurt, irritat- 
ed, angry all in a breath. 

For most of the company the 
incidents of the hunt supplied 
ample topics of conversation. 
D’Alton, the hero of it, sat silent 
and abstracted. The conversation 
grew loud and hilarious as the re- 
collections of former hunts came 
up, and Dr. Moriarty kept the table 
in a roar. Greville crept to the 
side of Blanche, and sought to er- 
gage her in conversation, but the 
attempt met with such poor success 
that he soon bowed himself away 
and joined the general throng. 
At this instant D’Alton raised his 
eyes and met those of Blanche. 
There was a look, half of scorn, half 
of sadness, in them. He rose and 
came to her side. 














* “T am dreadfully stupid to-night, 
Miss Blake, am I not?” he asked 
timorously. 

“Not more than usual, Mr. 
D’Alton,” she replied, in tones that 
would have been freezing did not 
the faintest smile dissipate some of 
the frost. 

He started and ‘reddened. She 
saw that he was offended. He 
was about to rise, and for the sec- 
ond time she laid her hand on his, 
but now no pallor blanched his 
cheek. 

“ Stay,” she said; and as he still 
hesitated, “Won’t you stay with 
me a moment?” she almost im- 
plored. 

He sat down, but his face was 
stern and fixed and on his cheeks 
two scarlet spots burned. 

“You are angry with me, Mr, 
D’Alton. Are you not ?” 

“No.” There was scorn in his 
tone this time. “I am angry with 
myself.” 

“May a woman ask why ?” 

“Bah! Neither myself nor my 
anger is worth a thought, Miss 
Blake. Here, I won’t be angry. 
Look, now. You see it is all 
gone.” And he turned a face to- 
wards her smiling and open in- 
deed, but the smile was a very sad 
one and the eyes were grave. She 
turned her head away hastily, and 
her glances were bent upon the 
floor. 

“Mr. D’Alton, I owe you a debt 
which I have never paid. It was 
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my rudeness contracted it. We 
have not met often. You have 
not given mie a chance of paying 
it. I meet you again in my own 
home, and again I—I—insult you. 
Here,” and she stretched out her 
hand to him helplessly, “tell me 
how I am to pay my double debt.” 

“Blanche,” he whispered—the 
little hand tightened on his—“ don’t 
look at me.- Don’t move. Listen! 
There is only one-way. I let the 
debt go, but claim the debtor.” 

The clasp of the little hand tight- 
ened more, and the little hand said 
as plainly as little hands can say: 
“T will never, never let go.” 

Andy Burke’s head was mended 
in due time, and in due time also, 
but longer by far, his heart. Gre- 
ville rose and rose, and, it was whis- 


pered, rendered such efficient ser-_ 


vice as one of the secretaries to 
the British Plenipotentiaries at the 
Berlin Congress as to have attract- 
ed the notice of Lord Beaconsfield 
himself; and Lord Beaconsfield, 
who is byno means an unkindly man, 
has had a finger in many a hap- 
py match. Blanche insists to this 
day that she has never paid her debt, 
for Mrs. D’Alton lost not a penny 
by her choice. D’Alton had the 
Irish misfortune of having been born 
in England, and the English law, 
which is proverbially good to its 
own, insisted on claiming him as an 
Englishman, Home-Ruler though 
he be ten times over. 
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A PROVENCE ROSE. 


WILD was the winter storm without, with twilight wilder grown, 
Before the heightening northeast wind the blinding snow-drift blown : 


Within, we heard against the panes the rattle of the sleet, 
And cry of lusty traveller treading the gusty street : 


Fell flickering on the pictured walls the street-lamp’s wind-blown light, 
While, gray with whirl of driven snow, drew near the starless night. 


Closed, with the dark, the book whose lines had led my soul in thought 
Amid the pines of Lerins’ isles—love’s furnace where God wrought— 


Amid the olives and the vine where Mary, Mother kind, 
Brings blessing unto simple hearts from chapel hill-enshrined. 


I saw, in thought, St. Honorat kissed by the waves at play 
While on the brow of Provence hills sunshine kept holyday. 


Among the knotted olive-trees twinkled Crusaders’ steel, 
And, ringing day’s last benison, sounded dim convent peal. 


As legend old maketh more fair some consecrated place, 
So lent a maiden’s holy life unto my dream new grace. 


As Hilda guards in saintly state her dear-loved Saxon soil 
Where Whitby’s caves sing sad refrain tuned by the sea’s recoil, 
So, on Provence’s violet fields, e’en unto seas serene, 

Falls the soft light of virgin saint—high-born St. Rossoline. 


First seemed the maiden, in my dream, carved rudely in dumb stone— 
A sculptured prayer appealing e'er for pity to God’s throne; 


Then shone she from illumined page ’mid borders strangely wrought, 
Bright letters and devices quaint of medizval thought. 


Now looked she forth from miniature in beauty of first youth, 
A Provence rose on either cheek, her violet eyes of truth, 


A rippling smile about her mouth—meek waves on holy shore— 
Falling the light her cradle knew her maidenhood still o’er, 


While hers the rosy miracle of Hungary’s dear saint : 
God’s guerdon for heart’s charity for needy beggars’ plaint. 
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Now, on the old black-lettered page, nun’s coif bound sweet child-face, 


Unto the dark veil’s mystic shade bride-roses lending grace, 


Whose fragrance not more pure ascends amid their living green 
Than rose the vow that bound to God for e’er St. Rossoline. 


Now, in the ancient chronicle, was limned an older face, 
Wearing, with added majesty, the old look of child-grace, 


' Lying the eloquent lips apart as if they spoke God’s word, 
The shoulders crossed with sacred stole by saintly hands conferred. 


Now seeming busy fingers love’s illumined text to trace— 
Wrapt recluse, aiding in soul’s calm true learning’s work of grace, 


So lifting ever unto God her loving heart more near, 
So seeking, in her earnest zeal, to make men hold Him dear 


Who was the light that burned unquenched within her soul serene, 
The dew that kept the roses fresh that crowned St. Rossoline. 


O pale-hued, sainted Provence Rose! that pil’st thy country’s fields 
With fragrance not the purple wealth of all her violets yields ; 


Pure rose, that from thy heart of gold didst holy truth unfold, 
Fray that thy land in these dark days thy unstained faith uphold. 


About her sons lie threat’ning clouds—the shadow of souls’ deati:— 
More subtle than the Moors of old a new foe wandereth, 


Who wears the old beguiling face dear Liberty once wore 
When pious sculptor wrought her form above cathedral door. 


O pitiful St. Rossoline! that didst with spirit-hand 
Undo the chains that captive held Christ’s knight in Holy Land, 


That didst thy maiden veil outspread, as once did Salome, 
Wafting thy brother on its folds in safety o'er the sea, 


Lift thy sweet voice unto thy Lord, beseech for. France his peace, 
With spirit finger-touch her chain, her darkened mind release ; 


Pray that the old evangel’s law by men be understood, 
By justice bound the welded states in love’s true brotherhood : 


Smile down on thy fair Provence hills, on white-lipped Norman seas, 
Keep ever note of earthly want in thy heart’s harmonies: 


And ever keep thy veil outspread when eyes lose light of life, 
Wafting in peace thy brother souls amid the death-waves’ strife— 


So may in that dread final day thy foldgd robe disclose 
A fragrant burden of freed souls, O heaven-born Provence Rose ! 
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A series of interesting articles 
from the pen of Theodore D. Wool- 
sey, D.D., LL.D., is in course of 
publication in Zhe Independent. 
When any production from, the 
scholarly pen of Dr. Woolsey ap- 
pears in print we expect to see 
something more than a common- 
place or superficial treatment of 
his subject, especially if it be one 
intimately related with the spirit 
and history of Christianity. His 
name and character have been 
always associated in our mind with 
greater insight and candor ‘than 
are commonly met with among non- 
Catholic writers when principles 
are under discussion which have a 
bearing more or less direct on the 
Catholic Church. In the present 
instance, however, we confess with 
regret to a disappointment. The 
reasons for this will be made plain 
as we proceed in our analysis of the 
article on “ The Monastic System,” 
so far as it concerns the cause 
which we defend. 

The learned author treats his 
subject from a historical point of 
view, and it is obvious that in the 
course of his articles he would 
have to come in contact with the 
religious institutions of the Catholic 
Church, since, in regard to the 
possession of property, they have 
in practice some points in com- 
mon with the theories of socialism 
and communism. But as their 
principles and aims are essentially 
spiritual, we fail to see why Dr. 
Woolsey might not have adhered to 
his subject without going out of 
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his way to attack monastic insti- 
tutions, monastic life, and the Ca- 
tholic Church generally. Had he 
but kept his remarks within the 
bounds which he prescribes for him- 
self, as expressed in the last sen- 
tence of the following paragraph, 
which we italicize, there would 
have been no cause for the obser- 
vations which we now feel bound 
to make: 

‘*Of the monastic system in its dis 
tinct orders spread over the world; of 
the vast wealth which belonged to the 
religious houses ; of the use of monas- 
teries in learning, education, and the re- 
lief of the poor ; of the eminent services 
of many abbots to letters; of the lights 
and shades of their religious life ; of the 
introduction of the begging and preach- 
ing friars; of the last stroke of worldly 
wisdom in the institution of the order of 
the Jesuits ; of the services of the monks 
in maintaining the papal system — of 
these and other results of monasticism 
we can say nothing. We confine our- 
selves to the simple inquiry how the com- 
munistic plan of life stood related to the 


great influences of the orders of monks upon 
the Christian world,” 


But this is precisely what he has 
failed to do. In the beginning of 
the article from which we have 
quoted, in its first paragraph, he 
goes beyond this “ simple inquiry ” 
and enters upon a further inquiry 
as to the origin of “ The Monastic 
System.” To this system he re- 
fuses a Christian character; he 
charges it with lending its strength 
to false principles ; and, waxing bol- 
der, he passes an unsupported and 
sweeping sentence of condemnation 
upon: the monastic system and the 
Catholic Church. 


“ The monastic system of the ancient 
church,” says Dr. Woolsey, “ both in the 














east and in the west, is a most impor- 
tant chapter in ecclesiastical history, on 
account of its tenacity of life and its 
vast influence for good as well as for 


evil, and because it could not have 
grown up in a pure, enlightened Chris- 
tian Church. As in the Papacy, so here, 
the good and seemingly innocent nature 
of the system lent strength to false prin- 
ciples, which had no necessary connec- 
tion with the spirit and principles of the 
Gospel. These false principles took 
hold of supports which belonged to an 
age and to its way of thinking, in order 
to construct institutions which have 
lasted until this day, and which, al- 
though they have reached senile weak- 
ness, are still a strong if not a chief 
power in several decaying churches,” 


Let us take up this paragraph 
and analyze these ungracious ac- 
cusations in the order of their im- 
portance. First: 


DR. WOOLSEY’S ATTACK ON THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


“The monastic system of the 
ancient church could not 
have grown up in a pure, enlight- 
ened Christian Church.” 

This is, it is true, a more schol- 
arly phrase than we are accustom- 
ed to hear from the mouths of 
anti-popery ranters against the 
Catholic Church, but it contains 
all the stock of their rude abuse ; 
for transform the phrase into di- 
rect terms, and it says: From ear- 
ly centuries onwards the Catholic 
Church was corrupt and ignorant. 
This is what his words plainly im- 
ply, and this is the meaning we 
suppose Dr. Woolsey intended 
they should convey to the minds of 
his readers. But does the learned 
professor not deem it necessary to 
bring some proofs to sustain his 
charge of corruption and igno- 
rance against the Catholic Church ? 
Not at all. Why not? Can he 
imagine that intelligent men will 
accept his assertions as axioms? 
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A generation ago, when phrases 
were more in power, almost any 
charge against the Catholic Church 
might have passed current in a 
Protestant community; but let us 
assure the venerable doctor that 
this state of things has passed 
away. ‘There are those in the at- 
mosphere of New Haven, and even 
among the readers of The Jndepend- 
ent, upon whose better instincts such 
serious and indiscriminate accusa- 
tions grate harshly, and they fail to 
pass before the bar of their intelli- 
genceunchallenged. “ The school- 
master is abroad,” and there are 
thinking and enlightened minds not 
a few among non-Catholics who have 
come to the conclusion that if there 
be a divine revelation, and no di- 
vine authority to guard, to inter- 
pret, and to teach its truths, the 
claims of Christianity upon reason 
as a supernatural revelation can 
have no standing ground. And if 
there be such an authority estab- 
lished by the divine Founder of 
Christianity, the only one who can 
legitimate her titles of being histo- 
rically the Church of Christ and 
possessing this authority is the 
Roman Catholic Church. Hence 
well-informed men naturally inquire 
whether there was upon the whole 
face of the earth any other Chris- 
tian Church than that in which 
“the monastic system grew up.” 
Perhaps the learned doctor knows? 
perhaps he can point it out? per- 
haps he can prove its claims? 
perhaps he can name the church? 
He must save historical Christian- 
ity, if he would save an intellectual 
and logical basis for his own per- 
sonal belief in Christ. :, 

But wehave the Gospels? True; 
and how do you know that these 
are the Gospels which you have, ex- 
cept on the testimony of “the an- 
cient church”? And if “the an- 
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cient church ” was corrupt and ig- 
norant, what value can be put on 
the testimony of a corrupt and ig- 
norant witness? We confess to 
the curiosity of wishing to know 
how a Christian doctor of divinity 
will save his Christian faith and 
maintain at the same time the ac- 
cusation against the ancient church 
of corruption and_ ignorance. 
Would it not be a strange spectacle 
to see brought into court, to sus- 
tain one’s faith in the Gospels, a 
witness whom with your own mouth 
you had condemned beforehand as 
corrupt and ignorant! 


THE HISTORIC ORIGIN OF THE MON- 
ASTIC SYSTEM. 


In the following paragraph Dr. 
Woolsey puts this question ? 


‘*A community of goods is an essen- 
tial feature of all kind of communism. 
What shall we say, then, when it is as- 
serted that the community of goods in 
the early Christian Church at Jerusalem, 
just after the death of Christ, is a suffi- 
cient reason for the rise of monachism ?” 


What ought to be said depends 
on the meaning which the author 
attaches to the phrase, “is a suf- 
ficient reason.” It is not clear 
whether he means by these words 
that “the monastic system” took 
its rise at the time of “the early 
Christian Church at Jerusalem,” or 
whether it came into existence some 
centuries later. Most likely the 
latter was his meaning, for there is 
an apparent distinction made in the 
article between the “early” and 
the “ancient” Christian Church, 
and further on St. Anthony and St. 
Pachomius of Egypt are spoken of 
as if the writer was under the im- 
pression that they were the first, or 
among the first, of the anchorites 
and cenobites. Then he follows 
the above sentence with his own 
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answer, consisting of a contrast 
in the way of living of the first 
Christian community at Jerusalem 
and the general body of Christians 
at that time with the true monas- 
tic life, ending by an explanation 
of certain texts of the New Testa- 
ment which he knows, as a theolo- 
gian, have received from grave au- 
thorities in exegesis an interpreta- 
tion the very opposite of the one 
which he gives for the purpose of 
turning them against the monastic 
life. 

This question of the origin of the 
monastic life is an interesting and 
weighty one, for it touches the very 
essence of Christianity. Venerable 
authors have maintained that the 
monastic system was the continua- 
tion of the community established 
by the apostles “in the ‘early 
Christian Church at Jerusalem.” 
St. Basil so thought and wrote. St. 
John Chrysostom maintained the 
same opinion, and held that the 
cenobites existed from the time of 
the apostles, and that the monks 
lived in the same way of life as the 
primitive faithfulof Jerusalem. Cas- 
sian, who was familiar with the 
whole subject, a contemporary of 
St. Jerome and St. Augustine, and 
whose writings have always been 
held in high esteem, in his eight- 
eenth conference relates the ac- 
count which the Abbot Piammon 
gives of the origin of the monastic 
system and life. The abbot was 
an anchorite, or hermit, and he af- 
firms that the cenobites were first, 
and then followed the anchorites; 
and that the cenobites followed 
the general rule of life existing in 
the time of the apostles. These 
continued to exist down to the 
time of Abbots Paul and Anthony, 
and he adds, their descendants may 
still be seen in several monasteries. 
Historians of religious orders con- 














firm these statements by giving a 
list of saints of the first, second, 
and third centuries who lived un- 
der the monastic system. 


Dr. Woolsey’s article would 
surely have displayed better scho- 
larship and been more gracious 
had it considered these facts, 
weighty with tradition, and appre- 
ciated them, instead of dealing in 
unsupported charges and doubt- 
ful interpretations of the inspired 
Scriptures.* 


DR. WOOLSEY’S IDEA OF THE ORI- 
GIN OF THE MONASTIC LIFE. 


Our highly esteemed profeSsor 
further on leaves no room for 
doubt as to his own idea of the 
origin of the monastic life. 


“The true origin,” he says, “was in 
that tendency of the age toward a soli- 
tary and contemplative life, as being the 
only life suited to the attainment of 
truth and virtue, which began some 
time before the Christian era, and dif- 
fused itself like some epidemic from the 
East, with the help of some of the Greek 
philosophical systems.” 


It is the fashion in our day, 
among writers who seem never to 
have had a true conception of the 
divine idea of the church of 
Christ, to. speak of her as “a 
monument of human wisdom ”’; as 
displaying an “amazing sagacity 
in adapting herself to the various 
tastes and propensities of human 
nature”; or as subjected to the 
characteristics of a race, as “ Latin- 
ized Christianity ”; or as subverted 
by a system of philosophy, as “ Pla- 
tonized Christianity ” or as “scho- 
lastic Christianity.” In the same 
way our erudite author. would have 


* Those who wish to consult authorities on this 
subject will find them referred to in the introduc- 
tion of a work entitled Les Vies des Peres des dé- 
serts d Orient avec leur doctrine spirituelle et 
leur discipline monastigue. Par R. P. Michel- 
Ange Marin. 
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us believe that “the true origin of 
the monastic system was a tenden- 
cy of the age . . . with the help of 
some of the Greek philosophical 
systems.” These phrases may 
serve as sand to cover the heads of 
their authors like the ostrich; and 
they may fancy that, in shutting 
out from their sight the divine side 
of the church, they have led others 
to follow their example. But in 
this they make a great mistake. 
Men who love truth above all 
things refuse to bury the light of 
their reason under the sand of 
prejudice. They are not disposed 
to concede so great a sagacity to 
Catholics ; or that the religion acts 
wisely, or comes from the Creator 
of man, that rejects human nature 
and despises philosophy. 

Christianity, when separated 
from its divine centre, loses its uni- 
versality, becomes subject to the 
peculiar characteristics of races, is 
limited by systems of philosophy, 
confined to nationalities, degene- 
rates into sectarianism, and is even 
narrowed down and vanishes out 
of sight altogether under the pri- 
vate interpretation of the subjec- 
tive judgment and caprices of each 
individual. But this is not the 
case when it preserves its divine 
integrity. Christianity then dis- 
plays its divine origin and char- 
acter, purifies and rectifies all 
these natural elements, elevates 
them to the Christian stand-point 
and life, and establishes through the 
instrumentality of a regenerated 
humanity the kingdom of God up- 
on earth. 

The eminent philosophical his- 
torian Gérres looked with other 
eyes upon the origin and meaning 
of the lives of the Fathers of the 
Desert than the distinguished wri- 
ter of the article in Zhe Jndependent. 
He says: 
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‘* This new way of life had already its 
precedent and examples in the Old 
Testament, in the ‘person of the Prophet 
Elias, who, to escape the persecutions of 
Jezabel, retired with his disciples to the 
desert on the borders of the Jordan. 
John the Baptist, the precursor, came 
later also with his disciples to inhabit 
the same country, and gave the example 
of a penitent and mortified life. The sol- 
itaries of Egypt only followed the paths 
already traced out by these holy men, 
and their influence in their century was 
much greater than one ordinarily ima- 
gines, because they prepared in great 
measure the way for Christianity in 
these countries. In leaving the world 
to retire into the desert they renounced, 
it is true, all human interests ; but, on 
the other side, by the control which they 
had acquired over their ardent and sav- 
age nature, they became examples which 
excited the astonishment and esteem of 
the pagans and disposed the Christians 
to imitate their lives. The profound 
change which had taken place in their 
being under the victorious action of 
grace presented to the world a picture 
of the wonderful effects which Christi- 
anity is able to produce upon a greater 
scale in all society. As religious men 
and spiritual directors, they continued, 
so to speak, the Psalter. 

“ Their life in this respect was like a 
lyre of sacred poesy. They seized hold 
of Christianity in a lyrical spirit and 
gave expression to it under this form. 
Their whole life was stamped with the 
character of a religious idyl.” * 


Instead, therefore, of looking for 
“the true origin of a solitary and 
contemplative life” in a “ tendency 
of the age”’ “ with the help of some 
. of the Greek philosophical systems,” 
which, indeed, may have been its 
human side—and it is none the 
worse for that—the divinely-enlight- 
ened soul will open its spiritual 
eyes and discern the operation of 
supernatural grace, instead of com- 
paring the spread of the vocation 
“to a solitary and contemplative 
life . . . like some epidemic from 
the East.” If seen in their true 
light, those times will be looked up- 


* Die Christliche Mystik. 
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on as blessed with a fresh infusion 
of the Holy Spirit from on high. 
Instead of condemning the monas- 
tic life as “meeting with no favor 
from the spirit and institutions of 
the New Testament,” a soul actu- 
ated by a Catholic spirit would de- 
light in recognizing the rare gifts 
of the Holy Spirit in those good 
old Fathers of the Desert, and ad- 
mire their lives as the most beauti- 
ful of thé spiritual flowers adorning 
the garden of the “early” and 
“the ancient Christian Church.” 
We are not disposed to question 
that thetruths of human reason serve 
as the foundation for the truths of 
divine revelation, nor do we doubt 
that there is a natural element in 
all the operations of supernatural 
grace in the human soul. This re- 
lation of the supernatural order to 
the natural is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of all sound theology. Hence 
when the Egyptian or the Greek, 


. the Latin or the Celt, the Teuton 


or the Chinese, become Christian, 
and the Holy Spirit dwells in their 
souls, he rectifies what is amiss, 
perfects what is good, and height- 
ens whatever there is in man of 
native charm. It is no part of the 
Holy Spirit to reduce men to a 
dead-level and thus undo the work 
of his own hands. 

The reason why writers of Dr. 
Woolsey’s class fall into so many 
errors concerning. the Catholic 
Church is that they see the Catho- 
lic Church only on the human 
side, and they insist upon inter- 
preting everything from their one- 
sided view, and that side, too, the 
outside! Hence their interpreta- 
tion of the Catholic Church is as 
intelligent and adequate as are the 
explanations of the universe given 
by the Huxleys, Tyndalls, Darwins, 
Haeckels, and Drapers, our modern 
Cyclops, who in forging their 
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pseudo-sciences examine nature, 
but with only one eye. 


THE SUPERNATURAL ORIGIN OF 
THE MONASTIC VOCATION, 


The whole inquiry in this mat- 
ter lies in the question: Is there 
or is there not in the Christian 
dispensation a special grace which 
inspires those souls to whom is 
given the grace to follow in virgin- 
ity, poverty, and obedience the ex- 
ample of Christ’s life? If it does 
please God to bestow such a grace, 
then the inquiry as to the super- 
natural origin of the monastic life 
is placed beyond cavil among all 
who profess Christianity. The 
question as to anchorites or ceno- 
bites, as to vows, solemn or simple, 
or ‘voluntary associations, as to 
Benedictines or Cistercians, or Fran- 
ciscans or Dominicans, or Jesuits 
or Oratorians, or any other of the 
numerous orders or communities 
of men and women in the Catholic 
Church, is one merely of form, and 
does not alter, or even touch, the 
substance of the thing. For these 
different kinds of religious institu- 
tions were nothing else than suita- 
ble opportunities offered to men to 
follow with freedom the instinct 
of the Holy Spirit, at the same time 
meeting the highest natural aspi- 
rations and dispositions of their 
souls. 

Now, if there be any fact plainly 
recorded on the pages of the histo- 
ry of Christianity from the time 
of its divine Founder to the present 
day, it is that.a number of souls 
have held with the deepest and 
firmest conviction, as a part of 
their spiritual experience, that a 
grace of this kind has been vouch- 
safed them by the Giver of all good 
gifts; and among this class of 
souls will be found the names of 
those whom the Christian world 
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has never ceased to venerate and 
honor for their wisdom, greatness, 
and their truly Christian character. 
Who, then, will have the hardihood, 
not to say the presumptuous impu- 
dence, to face such men as St. 
Athanasius, St. Basil, St. Ambrose, 
St. Jerome, St. Augustine, St. 
Chrysostom, St. Gregory the Great, 
St. Benedict, St. Bernard, St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi, St. Thomas of Aqui- 
nas, St. Charles Borromeo, St. 
Francis Xavier, St. Francis of 
Sales, St. Vincent of Paul, and a 
thousand other venerable names 
which might easily be added to 
this list, but are not so well known, 
and venture to tell them one and 
all—for these eminent men were 
each either founders or members 
or warm supporters of the mo- 
nastic life— Your devotion and 
advocacy of the monastic system 
was a mistake; there is no such 
special grace as its vocation sup- 
poses; your experience was a de- 
lusion, and your monastic system 
could not have grown up in a pure, 
enlightened Christian Church”? 
This is, we know, the general an- 
swer of the followers of one who 
fell from his faith, forsook the holy 
estate of the monastic life, and 
started the religious revolution of 
the sixteenth century; and it is 
also the particular answer of Theo- 
dore Woolsey, the distinguished 
minister and divine of the Protes- 
tant Congregational.Church. But 
what a contrast is such an answer 
with that which the divine Founder 
of Christianity gave to the young 
man recorded in the holy Gospels ! 
“And behold one came and said to 
him: Good Master, what good shall I do 
that I may have life everlasting? Who 
said to him: Why askest thou me con- 
cerning good? One is good, God, 
But if thou wilt enter into life, keep the 
commandments. He saith to him: Which ? 
Thou shalt do no murder; Thou shalt 
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not commit adultery; Thou shalt not 
steal ; Thou shalt not bear false witness ; 
Honor thy father and thy mother ; and 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
The young man saith to him: All these 
have I kept from my youth; what is yet 
wanting to me? Jesus saith to him: 
If thou wilt be perfect, go, sell what thou 
hast, and give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven: and 
come, follow me” (Matt. xix. 16-21). 


“Darling of God, whose thoughts but live and 
move 
Round him ; who wooes his will 
To wedlock with hisown, and does distil 
To that drop’s span 
The attar of all rose-fields of all love ! 
Therefore the soul select assumes the stress 
Of bonds unbid, which God’s own style express 
Better than well, 
And aye hath borne, 
To the Clown’s scorn, 
The fetters of the threefold golden chain.’’ * 

But we would not have our rea- 
ders think that Dr. Woolsey is not 
broader and more gracious than 
his Calvinistic creed. He is far 
more so, and we are gratified at 
finding our first favorable impres- 
sion of the author confirmed in this 
very article. 

“From one passage only,” he 
says, “of the New Testament 
(Matt. xix. 12) can we infer that a 
pure single life is not only allow- 
able, but even praiseworthy, for 
those who can lead it for the king- 
dom of heaven’s sake, which we 
certainly would be far from deny- 
ing.” We will not stop to cavil on 


the word “only ” in this passage, as © 


though the words of Christ have 
less authority because they were 
only once spoken! We accept 
it as a candid and sincere con- 
fession of the supernatural ori- 
gin of a celibate life, and as not 
beyond the flight of our author’s 
thought. This fact is sufficient to 
cover the whole Catholic ground 
_of the essential point in a religious 
vocation ; from and upon this special 
grace as from a fruitful seed all the 
various forms of the anchorite and 
* Coventry Patmore. 
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cenobite life have grown up, devel- 
oped, flourished in the “ early,” in 
the “ ancient,” and continue to ex- 
ist and flourish in the modern 
Christian Church. 

In the spirit of this truthful ad- 
mission we are disposed to think 
that Dr. Woolsey would perhaps 
agree with us in the opinion that a 
few ,divine vocations in our own 
country of this sort, looking whol- 
ly with high mind and heart to 
heavenly riches, might possibly 
operate as an antidote to that gro- 
velling spirit of worldliness and in- 
satiable thirst after earthly riches 
which reigns to so great an ex- 
tent among our people. 

But the reader may ask, Is not 
Dr. Woolsey illogical in this con- 
cession? Rather than make’ so 
cruel an accusation against so emi- 
nent a scholar, we would give credit 
for it to the truth-loving mind and 
noble instincts of the writer. In- 
consistency of this kind is no cause 
for surprise. Rarely does one read 
a work written by a Protestant au- 
thor on religious topics that he 
will not find on almost every page, 
especially where the doctrines or 
discipline of the Catholic Church 
are concerned, a mingling of truth 
and error, of facts and fiction, of 
history and invention, and fre- 
quently with a degree of uncon- 
sciousness that would be amusing 
were the subject-matter treated of 
one of indifference. 


A CATHOLIC PLEA FOR LIBERTY TO 
FOLLOW THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


“If the life of the anchorite,” 
says Dr. Woolsey, “had never 
given way to the conventual life, 
the type of religion would have be- 
come much more distorted than it 
actually was.” 

According to St. Piammon, Ab- 
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bot, it was the conventual life which 
gave way to the anchorite life; 
consequently Dr. Woolsey’s argu- 
ment falls tothe ground. But were 
the facts the reverse, as our learned 
author asserts, we cannot see for 
the life of us why the soul which 
has the grace of vocation to the 
anchorite way of life is not as 
evangelical and healthy as the one 
which has the grace to a conventual 
life. “ The Spirit breatheth where 
he will ; and thou hearest his voice, 
but thou knowest not whence he 
cometh and whither he goeth: so 
is every one that is born of the 
Spirit.”* God knows how to take 
care of his own, and so that it be 
the Spirit which prompts the praise, 
we cordially join with the Psalm- 
ist in saying: “ Let all the Spirits 
praise the Lord !” 

Whether they be anchorites or 
cenobites, let each abound in his 
own gift. “But thou, why judgest 
thou thy brother? or thou, why 
dost thou despise thy brother?” ¢ 

“The hermit,” continues. Dr. 
Woolsey, “in his loneliness was 
exposed to all kinds of vagaries 
of the imagination ; to temptations 
which he would not have been call- 
ed to encounter in society; to 
spiritual pride and self-righteous- 
ness.” 

This is considerate on the part 
of a wise and prudent leader in 
Israel to expose the dangers and 
difficulties which the hermits have 
to encounter in their solitary life. 
But we have always been led to 
think that, in itself considered, the 
safest and easiest way of salvation 
is that to which the soul is called 
by the grace of God, whether that 
be to a hermit-life, or a community- 
life, or that of the holy state of 
wedlock. And why so sensitive 

* St. John iii. 8. 
+ Rom, xiv. 10. 
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about the temptations and trials 
which beset the path of the solitary 
life? Is there any danger of any of 
our New-Englanders attempting to 
imitate the solitaries of Egypt or 
Palestine? We never knew of any 
in our limited acquaintance that 
way inclined, unless it was our 
esteemed friend Henry Thoreau, 
who, with the grace of God, under 
the guidance of God’s holy church, 
might have rivalled, in his wonder- 
ful sympathy with nature, sturdy 
integrity, great abstinence, ‘direct- 
ness of speech, andMove of solitude, 
a Paul the Hermit or the great St. 
Anthony of the Desert. 

“ The influence of a common life 
was, of course, far greater for good 
than that of the life of so many 
hermits.” Indeed! We should 
suppose that if God gave the spe- 
cial grace toa hermit-life, a hermit- 
life “was, of course, far greater for . 
good”; and if God gave the special 
grace for a common fife, a common 
life “was, of course, far greater 
for good.” The indwelling Holy 
Spirit is the animating princi- 
ple and director of the Catholic 
Church, acting as the immediate 
Sanctifier in the souls of her mem- 
bers, and as the criterion of truth 
in her authority. What is—and we 
are concerned to know—Dr. Wool- 
sey’s criterion of the Holy Spirit? 
These outside authors who write 
about the Catholic Church mix up 
matters dreadfully, become so nar- 
row and grow so captious that even 
the work of the Holy Ghost in 
souls, and its way of directing the 
holy church, must pass examination 
before the critical faculty of their 
subjective private judgment. 

Thank God! his holy church is 
one of freedom. If a Paul oran An- 
thony feels prompted to go into the 
desert, and, remote from all converse 
with the society of men, to adore 
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and worship God in spirit and in 
truth, the Catholic Church, so that 
it be sure it is the Holy Spirit 
which prompts their souls, moved 
by the same divine instinct, does 
not hesitate to give her sanction, 
bestow her blessing, and bid them 
God speed ! . 

The action of the Holy Spirit in 
the visible authority of the church as 
criterion, and the Holy Spirit dwell- 
ing invisibly in the soul as Sanctifier 
and Guide, are one; and this two- 
fold action of the Holy Spirit in 
synthesis begets in the soul of a 
Catholic the highest certitude, pro- 
duces the firmest conviction, and 
enables it to run with the greatest 
safety, with most perfect liberty, 
and with giant steps in the ways of 
salvation and sanctity. 

But, says one, how isthis? The 
Catholic Church, we always thought, 
lays the greatest stress on her sac- 
raments, especially on confession 
and communion, on attendance, 
and frequent attendance, at divine 
worship, on the value of forms and 
ceremonies, on the need of symbols 
and pictures as aids to prayer and 
devotion, and at the same time she 
will approve of men hiding them- 
selves in remote deserts in more 
than Quaker silence and simpli- 
city, deprived of all these means 
and helps. What does this mean? 
Why, it simply means that there is 
in the Catholic Church more than 
you in your philosophy have learn- 
ed or dreamed of. It means that 
if you attribute her conduct to “an 
astute policy,” or to “cunning 
craft,” or to “natural tendency,” 
or to “ false principles,” you under- 
stand about as much of the spirit of 
the holy Gospels as you understand 
about the spirit of the Catholic 
Church. It means that either you 
do not understand the Holy Spirit 
or do not trust him, and the Cath- 
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olic Church does both. The essen- 
tial aim of the Catholic Church is 
no other than this: to bring each 
and every soul wholly under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

Those good old Fathers of the 
Desert, God bless them! “ distort- 
ed” the Christian life, did they? 
How widely different was the esti- 
mate of the holy writer of that re- 
markable book which ranks, in the 
minds of all Christians without dis- 
tinction, next to the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, Zhe Following of Christ! 
Listen to his description.of the lives 
of these holy souls who led “a 
solitary and contemplative life” : 

“Oh! what a strict and self-re- 
nouncing life the holy Fathers of the 
Desert led. What long and griev- 
ous temptations did they bear! 
How often were they harassed by 
the enemy! What frequent and 
fervent prayers offered they up to 
God! What rigorous abstinence 
did they practise! What great zeal 
and fervor had they for spiritual 
progress! What a valiant contest 
waged they to subdue their imper- 
fections! What purity and straight- 
forwardness of purpose kept they 
towards God! By day they labor- 
ed, and much of the night they 
spent in prayer; though while they 
labored they were far from leaving 
off mental prayer. They spent all 
their time profitably; every hour 
seemed short tospend with God ; and 
even their necessary bodily refection 
was forgotten in the great sweet- 
ness of contemplation. They re- 
nounced all riches, dignities, honors, 
friends, and kindred; they hardly 
took what was necessary for life: 
it grieved them to serve the body 
even in its necessity. Accordingly 
they were poor in earthly things, 
but very rich in grace and virtues. 
Outwardly they suffered want, but 
within they were refreshed with 
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grace and divine consolation. They 
were aliens to the world, but they 
were very near and familiar friends 
of God. To themselves they seem- 
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ed as nothing, and the world de- 
spised them; but they were pre- 
cious and beloved in the eyes of 
God.” * 





PRINCE BISMARCK’S PEACE NEGOTIATIONS. 


Witu the disastrous results of 
the Kudlturkampf, the rapid spread 
of socialism, and the _ repeat- 
ed attempts on the emperor’s life 
before them, all sincere patriots 
fondly hoped that Prince Bismarck 
would at last see the necessity of 
returning to more conservative 
principles in his dealings with the 
Catholic Church. They further 
hoped that by offering her fair 
terms of peace he would secure 
her powerful and ever-successful 
support in rescuing the state from 
the yawning abyss into which it is 
gradually drifting under his pre- 
sent mistaken rule. These well- 
wishers of the empire thought them- 
selves all the more justified in en- 
tertaining such hopes, as it was well 
known that the emperor himself 
strongly inclined to a cessation of 
hostilities with Rome, and that on 
several public occasions he had 
expressed a strong desire to see re- 
ligion preserved and better prac- 
tised among the people. Even 
Prince Bismarck, from his lofty po- 
sition better able than any one to 
survey the religious, moral; and so- 
cial dangers conjured up by his 
fatal church policy, was supposed 
to be relenting and anxious to get 
out of the perilous position. We, 
too, believe that Prince Bismarck, 
driven as he is by the force of cir- 
cumstances, and perhaps giving 
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way to the will of the emperor, 
wishes for a speedy termination of 
this unprofitable war; but at the 
same time we confess with regret 
that we can place no confidence in 
the desire he professes to do jus- 
tice to the Catholic Church—the 
only true basis on which a sound 
and lasting peace could be con- 
cluded. And how can we be ex- 
pected to trust Prince Bismarck’s 
good-will towards the church, when 
we know that the second great ob- 
ject of his life is the destruction of 
the papai authority, and conse- 
quently of the Catholic Church, in 
Germany? How could’ we have 
faith in his alleged conciliatory dis- 
position when we remember the va- 
rious utterances by which he bound 
himself, as long as he would be in 
office, “to stand and fall with the 
May Laws,” and, if out of office, 
“to use all his moral power and 
influence in parliament for the de- 
fence of this his great work”? Ag 
late as last summer the prince as- 
sured some of his political friends 
that on no account would he touch 
the May Laws, and that their re- 
cognition by the Pope and the 
German bishops would always be 
the conditio sine gua non in any set- 
tlement the Prussian government 
might arrive at with the Roman: 
Pontiff. And yet, in spite of these 


* Book i. cxviii. 
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clear and trenchant declarations, 
Prince Bismarck, apparently from 
his own initiative, suddenly sought 
and actually resumed those inter- 
rupted diplomatic relations which 
he once so sternly repudiated with 
the frantic applause of his admirers. 
If he did not go to Canossa, he 
certainly was rightly suspected of 
being on the road to it when, to- 
wards the end of last July, he in- 
vited and received the papal nun- 
cio, Monsignor Masella, at Kissin- 
gen. When the news of this start- 
ling event flashed through the world, 
the German people for the greater 
part believed in Bismarck’s good 
faith and earnestness — Catholics 
and well-disposed Protestants, be- 
cause the disturbed state of Prussia 
made them wish for the restoration 
of religious peace ; infidels, because 
their bad conscience threatened 
them with the approaching down- 
fall of their position, power, and 
influence. All those, on the other 
ihand, to whom Prince Bismarck’s 
inveterate hatred of the Papacy is 
no secret, and who have watched 
ithe extraordinary acuteness and 
cunning of his tactics, could not 
help distrusting his honesty of pur- 
pose, and wisely warned their Ca- 
ttholic brethren not to indulge in 
misleading hopes, lest they should 
have to taste the bitterness of dis- 
appointment. 

The wisdom of observing a cau- 
tious reserve at this critical junc- 
‘ture soon earned its reward. Al- 
ready a few weeks after the first 
overtures at Kissingen, and in spite 
of the most reassuring language of 
- the semi-official press, all parties, 
friends and foes, shared the con- 
viction that, by whatever ultimate 
results the Kissingen interviews 
might be attended, their immediate 
aim had nothing to do with serious 
peace aspirations. For some years 
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past Prince Bismarck has been try- 
ing to form a new conservative 
party in parliament ; but experience 
taught him that to succeed in such 
an undertaking he required the co- 
operation of the Catholic party. 
By resuming diplomatic relations 
with the Curia on the eve of the 
Reichstag’s elections he hoped to 
influence Catholic voters in his fa- 
vor, at least to win their votes for 
conservative candidates not opposed 
to his home policy. If the manceu- 
vre had answered his expectations, 
he would have easily reached the 
planned destruction of both the 
Catholic Centre and the national- 
liberal parties; in case they should 
fail, he would then make use of the 
second string of the bow he took 
with him to Kissingen. As an 
equivalent for certain concessions 
which he declared himself prepared 
to make to the Pope, he required 
him to order the Centre party to 
vote with the government in all 
important questions. Even the 
Kreusz-Zeitung, which made this re- 
velation from the Kissingen con- 
ference without meeting with the 
least official contradiction, thought 
it strange indeed that a statesman 
like Prince Bismarck should have 
been a second time so unwise as to 
advance a claim with which the 
Pope could not have complied even 
if he had personally been inclined 
to do so. 

As soon as the German chancel- 
lor found out that he could not 
reckon upon the Pope’s assistance 
in his hostile designs against the 
Centre, he suspended the negotia- 
tions, which he had sought and 
begun, we may almost say, under 
false pretences. If they were to 
be renewed at all it must be on 
the only admissible basis of truth, 
justice, and right, and with the 
honest intention of furthering the 
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religious interests of the suffering 
Catholic subjects in Prussia. Had 
Prince Bismarck been prompted 
by such sentiments instead of pur- 
suing purely selfish aims, he might 
have easily and quickly brought 
the Kissingen conference to a sat- 
isfactory issue. He chose, how- 
ever, another course. Leaving the 
way open for fresh negotiations, he 
parted with the papal delegate and 
began an active campaign against 
the Centre, both in parliament and 
in the press. Both attacks proved 
wretched failures. But before de- 
scribing them to our readers it 
may be as well to chronicle, from 
semi-official sources, the chief in- 
cidents connected with the Kissin- 
gen interview and the subsequent 
so-called peace negotiations be- 
tween Berlin and Rome. 

Some time before his departure 
for the Bavarian watering-place in 
July last Prince Bismarck had de- 
clared to several of his friends that, 
in the present distracted state of 
affairs in Prussia, he considered it 
his duty to come to an understand- 
ing with the Curia. At the time 
he astonished his friends by this 
declaration he had already taken 
steps in the intended direction. On 
the occasion of Monsignor Masella’s 
presence at the silver wedding of 
the royal couple of Saxony, in Dres- 
den, Prince Bismarck, through the 
Prussian ambassador at Munich, 
had addressed a pressing invitation 
to the nuncio to meet him at Ber- 
lin. The invitation, however, was 
declined after instructions received 
from Rome. Then the prince re- 
solved to seek an interview with 
the Roman diplomatist at Kissin- 
gen. Immediately after his arrival 
there he despatched his son to 
Munich to express to the nuncio 
how glad his father would be to 
make his personal acquaintance. 
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Having again communicated with 
Rome, Monsignor Masella this time 
received permission to accept the 
invitation, and accordingly went to 
Kissingen. What passed between 
the two statesmen in their frequent 
interviews, in what points they 
agreed or disagreed, what they 
settled or rejected, whether they 
adopted a common basis for a fu- 
ture peace settlement or left mat- 
ters in statu guo, is not as yet 
known, both parties, as was under- 
stood, having pledged themselves 
to secrecy. ‘The only revelations 
the German chancellor allowed to 
be made were of a negative na- 
ture, and what we have already 
mentioned above concerning the 
Centre party. Besides these, the 
official press had the double task 
of removing the alarm of the na- 
tional-liberals, who were told in 
endless articles that the Kissingen 
conferences would not in the slight- 
est degree prejudice the principles 
on which the May Laws are based ; 
and of assuring the Catholic popu- 
lation that the government was 
most sincere in its endeavor to ad- 
just the church conflict. Tocreate 
faith in Bismarck’s good-will, and 
to win Catholic sympathies, the 
conservative organs kept on pub- 
lishing statements attributed to him 
which, if they had been genuine 
and made publicly by himself, would 
certainly have satisfied the Catho- 
lic demands, and constituted a 
sufficient guarantee for the govern- 
ment’s sincerity. But they were 
mere unauthentic assurances, part 
of the general political manceuvre. 
The large concessions Prince Bis- 
marck was reported to be willing 
to grant, provided he could thereby 
obtain the submission of the Centre 
party to his own political views, 
were comprehensively suggested in 
an article communicated to the 
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Kreus-Zeitung, which was, accord- 
ing to a general rumor, written by 
a Catholic under official sanction 
and at the inspiration of Prince 
Bismarck. After having accurate- 
ly sketched the existing situation 
and stated all points of difference 
between church and state, the 
writer of the article pointed out, 
with a most encouraging positive- 
ness, what concessions both powers 
might safely make without preju- 
dice to established rights and privi- 
leges, and what, on the other hand, 
they could not, without self-de- 
struction, consent to. The follow- 
ing are the chief conclusions which 
the author of the communication 
arrived at: 1. The church cannot 
permit that without her co-opera- 
tion valid ecclesiastical offices 
should be conferred by the state 
power, by right of patronage, or 
election by the congregation. 2. 
The church will never recognize 
the right of the Supreme Ecclesias- 
tical Court to depose bishops and 
priests, to declare their offices va- 
‘cant, and inflict penalties on them 
if, after being thus deposed, they 
continue to exercise purely spirit- 
ual functions, such as saying Mass, 
administering the sacraments, etc. 
3. The church will never allow her 
ministers to give the promise of 
absolute obedience to all state 
laws, as is prescribed by the laws 
of May 30, 1874, and April 22, 
1875. 4. She rejects the assertion 
that the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
is but an emanation of the state 
supremacy of justice, and will never 
relinquish her independent power 
of discipline, which finds its high- 
est expression in the Pope. 5. 
The state cannot claim the right 
to suppress or punish religious 
orders at will and without having 
first proved them dangerous to the 
commonwealth. 6. The church will 
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never consent to the state assum- 
ing the right to decide who is a 
member of the church, as was done 
in the case of the Alt-Catholics, 
who were pronounced by the gov- 
ernment an integral part of the 
Catholic Church. In conclusion; 
the Protestant Kreus- Zeitung urged 
the necessity of an alteration of the 
May Laws in harmony with the 
claims set forth in the preceding 
statement. As the articie contain- 
ed a sweeping condemnation of 
Prince Bismarck’s own views and 
measures concerning the relations 
of church and state, Catholics just- 
ly considered it a trap laid for 
their credulity, firmly convinced 
that the chancellor, contrary to his 
own press utterances, would use 
very different language towards the 
nuncio at Kissingen. 

Another piece of news diligently 
circulated at that time, with the 
evident purpose of making a favor- 
able impression on German Catho- 
lics, was the announcement of Bis- 
marck’s intention to favor the es- 
tablishment of a nunciatura at Ber- 
lin. This semi-official intelligence, 
too, left Catholics cool and uncon- 
cerned, for they did not believe in 
it; on the other hand, it provoked 
the fears and indignation of ortho- 
dox Protestants, who supposed, not 
very unreasonably, that such an 
event might soon be followed by 
the return of the hated religious 
orders. 

As to the national-liberals, they 
seemed at first not fully to compre- 
hend Bismarck’s move, and for 
this reason, more than from a de- 
sire to please him, they remained 
for a time very quiet, evincing even 
a disposition to accede to a revis- 
ion of the May Laws, if such a mea- 
sure could ensure peace and har- 
mony in the country. Still, not 
seeing their way out of the difficul- 
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ty, not knowing how to kill the 
chutch and keep the state and 
themselves alive and flourishing, 
they maintained for a long time 
an expectant attitude, neither ap- 
proving nor disapproving Bismarck's 
advances to the church. But 
when, Tater on, the situation had 
become sufficiently clear to show 
to their satisfaction that the con- 
templated overthrow of their party 
could not be effected yet, they gen- 
erously and bravely, as is their 
wont, assisted the government in 
its parliamentary attacks on the 
Catholic Centre. 

More sympathy for Bismarck’s 
undertaking was manifested by the 
Protestant conservatives. They 
unreservedly declared themselves 
partisans of peace, demanding the 
immediate cessation of the Xu/tur- 
kampf, just as they had once been 
the first in demanding its inaugu- 
ration. But whilst th¥y professed 
to be animated by the same warm 
desire for peace as the chancellor, 
they entirely disagreed with him as 
to the mode of restoring it. Ac- 
cording to them, such a happy re- 
sult ought not to be reached by 
means of negotiations with Rome, 
which would be tantamount to re- 
cognizing Rome’s equality with, if 
not its superiority over, the state 
power ; it was, on the contrary, to 
be brought about by a spontane- 
ous, self-determined act of the gov- 
ernment; they argued that, as the 
state possessed the right to make 
those laws, so also had it the right 
to alter or suppress them; that is 
to say, they shared Bismarck’s and 
the national-liberals’ fallacy that the 
state has a right to settle all Catho- 
lic Church affairs without consult- 
ing-either pope or bishops. How 
these conservatives could possibly 
hope for a conclusion of peace with 
the church if such erroneous no- 
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tions were acted upon, is more than 
we are able to understand. The 
fear that Prince Bismarck, in spite 
of the “milder views” attributed 
to him, had not given up that pre- 
posterous pretension was the very 
reason why Catholics did not ex- 
pect any satisfactory result from 
the recent relations entered into 
with the Pope. As to these, they 
had not been entirely broken off 
by the departure of the nuncio 
from Kissingen. From semi-offi- 
cial communications sent to liberal 
and conservative papers it became 
known that concessions and de- 
mands had been formulated and 
carried to Rome as a proposed pre- 
liminary basis for real negotiations. 
Whether and how far these nego- 
tiations advanced towards a re- 
conciliation is as yet a secret, for 
even the Pope’s letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne leaves us in the 
dark on this point. But what Ger- 
man Catholics knew from the begin- 
ning, for their own comfort and 
their enemies’ vexation, was the all- 
important fact that, to whatever 
length the Pope would deem it his 
duty to go, he would never relin- 
quish one jot of the inalienable 
rights of the Church. Moreover, 
German Catholics had the deep 
conviction—which no amount of 
official sophistry and misrepresen- 
tation could shake—that they and 
their representatives in parliament 
had all along stood on the firm 
ground of truth and faith in their 
opposition to state persecution, and 
that the Holy Father, as he and his 
predecessor had done before, would 
also on this occasion approve and 
confirm the correctness of their 
conduct. ‘They knew also that the 
Pope’s representatives were trying 
to obtain from the Prussian gov- 
ernment the restoration of that 
happy state of religious freedom 
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which the Prussian constitution 
and several royal statutes had sol- 
emnly guaranteed up to the pass- 
ing of the May Laws. On Sep- 
tember 29, however, they were told 
by the Worth-German Gazette that 
a successful continuation of the 
negotiations would entirely depend 
on the previous recognition of the 
May Laws by the Curia. Notwith- 
standing their want of faith in 
Prince Bismarck’s honesty of pur- 
pose, Catholics at first attach- 
ed little weight to this asser- 
tion of the officious paper, simply 
because, if the prince at that 
early stage of the transaction had 
but hinted at such a condition 
forming the basis of peace propo- 
sals, the Holy Father would hard- 
ly have used such confident lan- 
guage as is found in his letter to 
Cardinal Nina, in which he express- 
ed a strong hope that the negotia- 
tions set on foot would end in a 
true, solid, and lasting peace equal- 
ly beneficial to church and state. 
And yet some unacceptable demand 
must afterwards have been made by 
Prussia; for, with all his desire and 
sincere exertions for peace, the Holy 
Father found his hopes greatly re- 
duced, as we may be allowed to 
surmise from the following passage 
from an article in the October Os- 
servatore Romano : 


“ Seeing the emperor inclined to peace, 
the Pope’s first thought was how he 
might secure it. In case of success a 
new, beneficent era would commence ; if 
his attempt failed he would have the 
merit of having offered his help to the 
Gerinan emperor, and thereby be free 
of all responsibility. The Pope wants 
a lasting peace, not a truce to serve the 
political ends of the hopr; but for such 
a result is necessary the revocation and 
abrogation of all those laws which run 
counter to the church statutes or en- 
croach upon the rights of the head of the 
church. Only on these conditions can 
peace be concluded and preserved. 
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Pope Leo, as was his predecessor, is 
most willing to smooth the way to his 
adversaries, but at the same time he will 
hold high the banner which in the nine- 
teenth century has hitherto waved un- 
Stained.” 

In the same month, almost on 
the same day, October 14, Deputy 
Windthorst openly denounced the 
government for demanding impos- 
sibilities in the pending negotia- 
tions. “ You are notin earnest with 
the adjustment of the conflict,” said 
he, turning to the ministerial bench, 
“for it is notorious that no accep- 
table proposals are being made to 
the Pope.” 

Up to the middle of November 
the indirect information published 
by the two negotiating parties was 
anything but satisfactory. Whilst 
the ecclesiastical authorities con- 
tented themselves with giving de- 
nials in Catholic organs to incor- 
rect news gcirculated by opposite 
journals, the Prussian and foreign 
reptile press continued to mystify 
the public by representing the Pope 
and some of the German bishops as 
being inclined to accept the Prus- 
sian demands, and greatly dissatis- 
fied with the Catholic members of 
parliament, and the Catholic peo- 
ple generally, for throwing obsta- 
cles in the way of a reconciliation 
by their continued and unjustified 
opposition to the Prussian gov- 
ernment. Formerly German Ca- 
tholics were ridiculed by these 
same papers for being tools and 
puppets of the Bishop of Rome; 
now they are stigmatized as rebels 
to him. Of the negotiations them- 
selves the reptile press pretended 
to know all kinds of accepted ar- 
rangements ; for instance, that seve- 
ral of the exiled bishops would 
soon return to their dioceses, that 
a general amnesty would be grant- 
ed for May-Law transgressions, 
that the Supreme Ecclesiastical 
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Court would be suppressed, etc. 
In November several papers under 
government influence went so far 
as to maintain that a common 
basis for a peace settlement had 
been found through the Pope’s 
acquiescing in Prince Bismarck’s 
proposals. All these and a great 
many other would-be revelations, 
although reproduced in various 
forms, evidently emanated from 
one and the same source, and were 
published not only by German pa- 
pers such as the Cologne Gazette, 
the Post, the WMational Zettung, but 
also by the London Zimes, Daily 
News, and even the Standard. 
Suddenly the government changed 
its tactics of mystification, and 
gave a flat denial to all rumors 
of an approaching conclusion of 
peace. By the positive declara- 
tions and warlike language in which 
Dr. Falk indulged on December 
1o in the Prussian Landtag, and 
of which we shall presently speak 
at greater length, the exact state 
of affairs between Prussia and the 
Catholic Church became clear and 
intelligible even to those who had 
hitherto hoped against hope. Still 
more decisive for Catholics, be- 
cause they implicitly believe in it, 
is the information conveyed in the 
Holy Father’s letter to Archbishop 
Melchers, of Cologne, dated on 
December 24, 1878, and, strange to 
say, published without molestation 
in all Prussian newspapers. From 
this important document we may 
safely infer that up to that date the 
negotiations had produced no posi- 
tive result whatever, so that the 
church conflict*in Germany was, at 
the beginning of this year, in ex- 
actly the same hopeless condition 
it was in six months ago. And 
thus the strong suspicion entertain- 
ed by many, that Prince Bismarck 
availed himself of the general out- 
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cry for religious peace solely for 
the purpose of gaining certain po- 
litical advantages, has been suffi- 
ciently confirmed. For him the 
negotiations were but an ordinary 
business transaction, in which he 
would have eventually been pre- 
pared to barter away some of the 
less important May Laws in ex- 
change for a number of Catholic 
votes—a result that might have been 
accompanied by the double advan- 
tage of securing an immediate ma- 
jority for his Anti-Socialist Bill, 
and a lasting conservative Bis- 
marck party in lieu of his unnatu- 
ral alliance with the national-liber- 
als. But Prince Bismarck was soon 
to learn by bitter experience that 
the Centre would never submit to 
his leadership for the sake of mere 
party advantages and political dis- 
tinction; that in all questions, 
whether political or religious, it © 
would, as it always did, shape its 
course of action according to its 
own well-defined programme. When 
the Socialist Bill came on for dis- 
cussion the chancellor still hoped 
that the Catholic members would 
at the last hour see the expediency 
of joining the compromise agreed 
upon between conservatives, na- 
tional-liberals, and the government, 
inasmuch as Catholics were known 
to confess principles diametrically 
opposed to those of the socialists. 
But the Centre deputies turned a 
deaf ear to all official allurements, 
disdaining to sacrifice their own 
principles for a measure which 
they thought neither just nor ef- 
fective, and utterly disbelieving the 
assurance of the officious conserva- 
tives that by making their peace 
with the Prissian government in 
this question they would power- 
fully contribute to the longed-for 
restoration of peace between church 
and state. Manfully resisting all 
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government advances and threats, 
the stanch defenders of right and 
justice stood their own ground 
with unfaltering firmness and dig- 
nity, and did their duty regardless 
of consequences. And when Baron 
von Franckenstein had read the fa- 
mous Centre declaration in which, 
after fully condemning the socialist 
agitation as far as it is direct- 
ed against God, Christianity, the 
church, society, and property, the 
Catholic deputies expressed their 
firm conviction that the proposed 
police law was unjust, unnecessary, 
and. would prove unprofitable in 
the end, then Prince Bismarck 
was fain to give up all idea of ever 
seeing the Centre members chain- 
ed to his political chagiot. At once 
turning his back upon them, he 
put them down as an incorrigible 
party of negation, incapable of any 
salutary action, and advocated a 
coalition between national-liberals 
and conservatives against all state- 
destroying elements—7.¢., Catholics, 
Socialists, Progressists, Poles, and 
Alsatians. Out of parliament, and 
chiefly through the columns of the 
governmental Provincial Corre- 
spondence, the angry prince contin- 
ued his war against the Centre with 
extraordinary animosity and most 
unfair, not to say unworthy, means, 
among others accusing its distin- 
guished and universally venerated 
leader, ex-Minister Windthorst, of 
pursuing, under the cloak of re- 
ligion, unpatriotic, anti-Prussian 
(Hanoverian) aspirations. For 
weeks and weeks the reptile press, 
as in duty bound, seconded the 
attack with scandalous virulence, 
heaping on the Centre insult, cal- 
umny, ridicule, all in the delusive 
hope that by these unscrupulous 
denunciations the party would sink 
in public estimation and finally lose 
the confidence of its constituents. 
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Truth, however, proved stronger 
than calumny. ‘The Catholic peo- 
ple of Prussia knew the sterling 
worth of its deputies, as it under- 
stood the malignant intentions of 
their detractors. In numerous 
meetings and addresses it express- 
ed its disgust and its indignation 
at the slanderous language used by 
the government press, whilst it 
loudly proclaimed its unlimited 
confidence in the Catholic mem- 
bers, its fullest agreement with 
their views and line of conduct 
observed in the socialist as well as 
any other question, and finally pro- 
mised to cling to them as unflinch- 
ingly as it clings to its bishops and 
priests. 

Nor did the Prussian Catholics 
get faith in the equally false asser- 
tion, Heard in the government press 
and on the ministerial bench, that 
the Pope was dissatisfied with the 
conduct of their representatives. 
In order to show their unbounded 
confidence in the Holy Father's 
wisdom and sense of justice, they 
declared in the great Catholic or- 
gans, as Windthorst did in Parlia- 
ment in the name of the whole 
Centre, that German Catholics 
would hail with unfeigned joy and 
happiness whatever peace Leo 
XIII. would deem right to con- 
clude with the Prussian govern- 
ment, Windthorst adding, “ Even if 
in our private opinion the Holy 
Father had shown himself over- 
generous.” 

These repeated violent attempts 
to destroy the unity and indepen- 
dence of the Catholic deputies and 
the good understanding with their 
constituents afford in themselves 
convincing proofs of Bismarck’s 
unabated antagonism to the Catho- 
lic Church, and throw a glaring 
light on his motives for continuing 
the negotiations with Rome. If, 
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after all this, over-credulous people 
had not yet abandoned all hopes of 
seeing the Prussian government re- 
turn to more friendly sentiments 
towards Catholics, they had them 
at last effectually destroyed by the 
parliamentary events which took 
place in December. On the roth 
and rsth of that month Windthorst 
introduced into the Prussian Land- 
tag two motions, the fate of which 
gave irrefutable evidence that 
neither the government nor its ma- 
jority in parliament had the re- 
motest intention to remedy the 
evils caused by the Kulturkampf 
or to arrest the course of the per- 
secution; that, on the contrary, 
they rejoice and glory in its results, 
and mean to follow it up to its ut- 
most consequences. In the first of 
these motions the Centre prayed 
parliament to consent to the sus- 
pension of the dissolution of the 
last few teaching orders, which, in 
consequence of section 1 of the 
law of May 31, 1875, will have to 
break up their establishments be- 
fore April 1, 1879. The other 
motion demanded the restoration 
of articles 15, 16, and 18 of the 
Prussian constitution, abolished in 
1875 to enable parliament to do 
away with the freedom and inde- 
pendence of the Catholic Church 
in Prussia. ‘These articles ran 
thus: 


“ Art. 15: The evangelical and the Ro- 
man Catholic churches, as well as every 
other religious society, arrange and ad- 
minister their affairs independently, and 
remain in the possession and enjoyment 
of the institutions, foundations, and 
funds destined to purposes of worship, 
education, and charity. Art. 16: The 
intercourse of religious societies with 
their heads is free. The promulgation 
of ecclésiastical ordinances is subject 
to the limitations in force against all 
other publications. Art. 18: The right 
of nomination, presentation, election, 
and sanction for filling up vacancies, 
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as far as it belongs to the state, and not 
to patronage or special titles, is abro- 
gated.” 


These two motions, although 
perfectly justified by their own in- 
trinsic nature, seemed chiefly to 
have been proposed as a test of 
the government’s sincerity in its 
alleged endeavor to restore reli- 
gious peace. The answer Dr. 
Falk gave to the proposed mea- 
sures was as clear and unequivocal 
as could be; but it destroyed also 
the last vestige of confidence in 
the hearts of those Catholics who 
are still ignorant of Prussian tradi- 
tions. With the urgent, stirring 
appeal of the seconder of the first 
motion, Dr. Bachem, of Cologne, 
to do an act of justice to poor de- 
fenceless ladies and thousands of 
Catholic families who are compell- 
ed to seek education for their 
daughters in foreign countries, the 
Minister of Public Worship had not 
a single word of sympathy. He 
coldly and cynically pronounced 
the motion not justified by neces- 
sity, and called upon the House to 
reject it, which was accordingly 
done with great applause. Antici- 
pating the other motion of which 
the Centre had given notice, Dr. 
Falk volunteered the solemn de- 
claration that under no circum- 
stances would the government ever 
consent to a restoration of the 
former constitution, as such an act 
would involve a rejection of all 
their political church laws. In his 
opinion the Centre asked for sub- 
mission on the part of the state. 
Such a demand might be address- 
ed to an enemy who lies prostrate 
with pinioned hands and feet, but 
not to an adversary who is stand- 
ing upright and resolved to remain 
in that position. Turning to the 
pending question of peace, the 
minister was equally candid and 
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explicit in his utterance. He ad- 
mitted that negotiations were be- 
ing carried on between the Pope 
and the Prussian government, and, 
without sbeing directly provoked to 
make such a confession, he inform- 
ed the House that no peace settle- 
ment need be expected unless it 
be based on the recognition of the 
May Laws. This open declaration, 
made, no doubt, by Prince Bis- 
marck’s desire, dashes to the 
ground all hopes of an approaching 
reconciliation. It fully confirms 
the suspicions now shared by all 
Prussian Catholics that the govern- 
ment never intended to propose 
peace to the Holy Father on an 
acceptable basis, and that if the 
negotiations are still continued it 
is chiefly, on Bismarck’s part, in 
deference to scruples of the empe- 
ror, who wishes to terminate his 
days in peace with his loyal Catho- 
lic subjects. If it had been other- 
wise, if the chancellor had actually 
sacrificed his own cherished views, 
once for all given up his utopian 
schemes of gradually transforming 
the Roman Catholic Church into a 
German state church with the em- 
peror for its head, would he not, in 
such a case, have long ago conclud- 
ed a peace which is so ardently 
desired by all classes of his coun- 
trymen, and so imperiously requir- 
ed by the interests, nay, the very 
existence, of the empire? Surely, 
a sincere resolution to re-establish 
the disturbed harmony would have 
at least suggested to him the ne- 
cessity of discontinuing the useless 
and cruel execution of the May 
Laws? When two countries en- 
gaged in war wish to make peace, 
the first step they take towards it 
is to conclude a truce, to forbid 
the unnecessary spilling of blood. 
Why did not Prince Bismarck, if 
he wished for peace, act according 
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to this universally-recognized cus- 
tom? The answer is obvious. 
Instead of giving orders for a 
suspension of hostilities at least 
during the negotiations, the chan- 
cellor allowed the execugjon of the 
May Laws to be continued with 
unabated violence. A cardinal of 
the church was twice summoned 
before a district court and sen- 
tenced in contumaciam to pay sev- 
eral thousand marks for so-called 
transgressions of the May Laws, 
and a writ of arrest was issued 
against him in that offensive form 
which is used in Prussia for thieves 
and murderers. Scores of priests 
were fined, dragged into prison, or 
expelled from the country for say- 
ing Mass or administering baptism 
in other churches then their own. 
Young priests ordained abroad, and 
returning in disguise to bring their 
fellow-countrymen the blessings of 
their church, were tracked and 
chased, imprisoned and exiled. 
The few remaining convents had to 
break up, more priests were depos- 
ed as school inspectors, others dis- 
missed as teachers, and Protestant 
professors appointed at purely Ca- 
tholic establishments. Moreover, 
anti-Catholic reading-books found 
their way into Catholic schools, and 
the system of erecting simultan 
schools instead of the suppressed 
convent schools was extended ahd 
applied in every province. All 
these measures evidently tend to 
the realization of one great object, 
that of gradually and imperceptibly 
Protestantizing the rising Catholic 
generation—an attempt that has far 
more chances of success than the 
other attacks made on the Catho- 
lic faith by the May Laws. The 
government hopes everything from 
the present school management, 
even more than from the rapid de- 
crease of priests. in the country. 
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According to the newest statistics, 
two and a half millions of Prussian 
Catholics are now deprived of all 
and every spiritual assistance, and 
the number of vacant parishes and 
vicariategamounts to about 1,000— 
viz. : 
Diocese.  P&rishes. Vicariates, Total. 
50 188 
68 158 


53 134 
82 245 
15 33 
15 
24 57 
27 
25 


The material loss inflicted on the 
Catholic population of Prussia by 


the Kulturkampf amounts annually 
to 2,200,000 marks. 

Considering all the circumstan- 
ces which have accompanied Bis- 
magck’s mysterious peace negotia- 
tions, we think ourselves justified 
in coming to the following conclu- 
sion: In face of the proofs, result- 
ing from our demonstrations, that 


the Prussian government started ~ 


the negotiations with insincere in- 
tentions; in face of Dr. Falk’s de- 
claration that the government is 
resolved gto maintain its hostile 
attitude towards the Catholic 
Church; and above all in presence 
of the persecution, which is con- 
tinued with all its vehemence, no 
immediate change can be expected 
in the present sad condition of re- 
ligious affairs in Prussia. 





“EXTRA ECCLESIAM—NULLA SALUS.” 


St. MATTHEW xiv. 30. 


I, Peter, sink! Take warning by my fate, 

Ye, who with me securely keep afloat. 
Despite his wisdom or his high estate, 

He'll sink, whoso shall dare to leave my boat. 


eb aes a. 4s 
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FERNANDO. 


A STORY OF THE SECRET SOCIETIES. ® 


It was a beautiful evening on 
the Lagunes. The sun had sunk 
behind one of the small islands 
dotting the Adriatic, in a sea of 
purple and yellow and gold. The 
fishermen were spreading and dry- 
ing their nets on the shgre, while 
their wives were sitting outside 
their doors, chatting and laughing 
and showing off the charms of their 
respettive babies, and the older 
children built imaginary villages of 
sand and peopled them with shells. 
Suddenly a deep bell was heard, 
and instantly the voices were hush- 
ed, and all knelt and repeated the 
“Angelus” with the simple faith 
of the Italian race, whose evening 
would be incomplete without that 
touching tribute to Our Lady. 
But among the women was one 
who had sat apart sadly from the 
rest, and down whose furrowed 
cheeks a few tears were coursing 
when she rose from her knees and 
found herself suddenly facing a 
venerable priest, with silver hair, 
who had just come from the neigh- 
boring village. “What ails you, 
my good Caterina ?” he asked, see- 
ing the marks of ,distress on her 
face. “Is it the old sorrow always, 
or something fresh?” The woman 
bent forward to kiss his hand, and 
replied: “The old grief is ever 
fresh, my father; and widows can- 
not forget. It is a weary long 
waiting for the meeting up there,” 
she added, pointing to heaven. 
“But it was not that which made 
me cry just now. It was Fernan- 
do. Ah! people tried to console 
me when my husband died by tell- 


ing me I had the children to com- 
fort me. ‘The childfen! It is they 
who make my cross intolerable to 
me. To be left alone to bring 
them up; to have no one to help 
me to guide them, or to consult 
with about them, or to speak to 
about their faults or their virtues— 
it is that which sometimes drives me 
to despair! Lottaisall very well— 
she is a good child on the whole— 
but Fernando is always headstrong 
and wilful. I cannot manage him. 
He will not listen to me, but goes 
off for days together, I don’t know 
where, and I fear with bad com- 
panions. Now he is gone again. 
I waited up half the night last 


‘night to let him in, but he never 


came, although he promised me he 
would return yesterday evening 
and bring me some things I wanted 
from the town. It was only an ex- 
cuse to get away, and I am fairly 
broken-hearted about him.” And 
the poor woman covered her face 
with her apron and began to sob 
bitterly. 

The good old priest did his best 
to comfort her, and reminded hé@r 
of the efficacy of a mother’s pray- 
ers; but he knew well how great 
were the difficulties of the case. 
The boy was bright, handsome, and 
clever; he had learned quickly at 
school, and, as long as his father 
lived, had been checked and con- 
trolled and madé to obey. But 
with the father’s death this whole- 
some authority mingled with fear 
had ceased. He loved his mother, 
but she was too soft and gentle to 
influence so headstrong and rebel- 
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liousa character. He began to de- 


ceive her in a thousand little ways, 


in order to compass his own ends; 
he neglected his religious duties, 
and though compelled to go to 
Mass with her on Sundays, and 
outwardly to behave as usual, the 
priest, who knew his heart, found 
him entirely changed. In vain 
he reasoned with him and repre- 
sented to him the solemn charge 
his father had left him on his death- 
bed to obey his mother and care 
for her and his little sister. The 
boy was stubborn and sullen, and 
at last determined to run away 
from home and “earn a living in- 
dependently,” as he said. But, 
like the prodigal son, after a week 
or two’s absence he had repented 
of his folly. He had suffered a 
great deal in his vagabond life, and 
at last determined to come back to 
his mother“ind own his fault. Her 
joy was so great at his return that 
perhaps she did not make him feel 
sufficiently the full extent of his 
sin. She thought that by shower- 
ing love and tender offices on him 
his heart would be touched and 
that he would spare her a repe- 
tition of such conduct. But there 
was no earnest purpose of amend- 
ment or true repentance in the 
boy’s heart. Very soon he got 
tired of the monotony and slight 
centro! of his home life, and the 
result was that, at the moment our 
story opens, he had again deserted 
her, and ever after led a wild, un- 
satisfactory life, sometimes coming 
home, but always refusing to give 
any account of himself or toconfess 
how he spent the intervening time. 
No wonder that the poor mother’s 
heart was riven, and that the place 
where she knelt in the church was 
generally wet with her tears. 

At last affairs came to a crisis 
Fernando had returned one even- 
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ing more out of temper than usual, 
and had flatly refused to obey some 
trifling order his mother had given 
him. His words and manner rous- 
ed even so gentle a nature as hers, 
and, speaking to him for the first 
time with real sternness, she warn- 
ed him “that if he continued in 
his wilful and disobedient career, 
indifferent to the bitter pain he 
caused her, God would signally 
punish him, and that he would 
surely die on the scaffold.” Her 
words startled him at the time, and 
he promised to behave better. Butthe 
impression was a transitory one, and 
a few days later he again left her— 
this time for ever. The teachings 
of his childhood were forgotten, 
the whisperings of conscience and 
of his good angel were stifled; the 
devil entered into his heart and 
blinded him with visions of liber- 
ty and independence. And God 
never permitted him to see his 
poor mother again on earth, 

We will pass lightly over the in- 
tervening years of the boy’s life till 
he became a man. He was first 
engaged as a cabin-boy on board a 
merchant brig sailing from ‘Trieste. 
Then, finding him clever and in- 
telligent, the ship’s carpenter took 
a fancy to him and taught him his 
trade, which he quickly learned, 
and soon was able to command 
higher wages. All this time, though 
growing in knowledge and strength, 
he was far from growing in grace 
or in the love of God. Now and 
then he would turn into a church 
and say an occasional prayer. But 
his companions were bad and jeer- 
ed at anything like religion; so 
that he soon became ashamed of 
even s0 scanty a practice of his 
faith. After a year or two he was 
taken on board a Neapolitan vessel 
bound for South America. But 
the crew were Carbonari, socialists, 
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and infidels, enlisted in a secret so- 
ciety to overthrow both the altar 
and the throne. Finding Fernando 
a likely subject, they quickly won 
him over by bribes and promises, 
and finally enrolled him as a mem- 
ber of their detestable sect, and 
initiated him into every species of 
iniquity. Unhappily, they found 
in him a ready pupil, and his gi- 
gantic strength made him a formi- 
dable instrument when any deed of 
unusual daring and villany was re- 
quired. But low as he had fallen, 
and rapid as had been his descent 
from good to evil, yet God did not 
altogether forsake him or overlook 
his mother's prayers and tears on 
his behalf. He sent him a danger- 
ous illness, and his heartless com- 
panions, finding him, in conse- 
quence, only a burden upon them, 
sailed away, leaving him to seek a 
hospital in a strange port of South 
America. The sufferings he there 
endured, the desertion of his wick- 
ed companions, and the kind and 
tender care he received from his 
nurses awoke in his breast feelings 
of remorse and compunction for 
his past life, and a wish to turn 
over a new leaf, if God should once 
more spare him. The fear of eter- 
nal punishment and the recollec- 
tion of the teachings of his child- 
hood strengthened these good dis- 
positions in his heart, and an ap- 
parently trifling circumstance help- 
ed to confirm them. Among the 
nurses was a young girl, the daugh- 
ter of the matron, to whom he be- 
came deeply and passionately at- 
tached. She was good and pious 
and a devout Catholic; so that be- 
fore encouraging his addresses in 
any way she wished to ascertain jf 
he were of her faith. He assured 
her he was a Catholic and born of 
Catholic parents; but when she 
questioned him as to his mother 
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and his home, and especially as to 
his religious practices, she found 
he had nothing to say, and that he 
could give her no proof of his sin- 
cerity. Fernando became almost 
desperate, and poured out to her 
the story of his love and his repen- 
tance in a way which could not fail 
to touch the girl’s heart. Finally, 
on his recovery, she gave him a 
conditional promise that she would 
marry him at the end of a certain 
time of probation, when she would 
see if he had been faithful to his 
new and good resolutions; and ty- 
ing a small bag round his neck, she 
made him swear never to take it 
off, for her sake. This was the only 
gleam of sunshine in Fernando’s 
sad and checkered career. It was 
a pure and honest love, which, with 
the grace of God, might have 
brought about his salvation. But, 


unhappily, he did not s@ek for that 
grace; his repentance and his good 


resolutions melted away as his 
health became restored; he trusted 
in his own strength; and so “the 
last state of that-man was worse 
than the first.” 

No sooner was his health re- 
established than Fernando was 
anxious to be afloat again, partly 
to hasten the time of his probation, 
partly to earn more money where- 
with to enable him to marry the 
pure, good child whose heart he 
had won. His skill in carpenter- 
ing was well known, so that in a short 
time he obtained an excellent situa- 
tion in an Italian ship bearing the 
English flag, in which he hoped to 
make only a short cruise and then 
return to claim his bride. They 
parted with much love on both 
sides, but with a growing anxiety 
on hers which their late intercourse 
had only strengthened. She could 
not satisfy herself that his heart 
was really changed, and dreaded 
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his being again led away by evil 
companions. The result justified 
her fears but too well. 

The captain of Fernando’s ship 
was a man of bad character; but 
he took a great fancy to his new 
carpenter, and even admitted him 
on terms of equality to his table. 
He had on board a _ handsome 
Italian woman who passed for 
his wife, but who was not so in 
reality. ‘This woman had no 
sooner seen Fernando than she 
conceived for him a strong and 
guilty passion, which she at first 
endeavored to conceal, and only 
showed by increased kindness and 
attention to Fernando on the plea 
of his having lately recovered from 
a serious illness. Fernando was 
pleased and flattered by her man- 
ner, and so began an_ intimacy 
which was destined to have the 
most fatal consequences. In spite 


of his genuine love for his affianced 


bride, the passionate nature of this 
bad woman worked upon all that 
was worst and lowest in himself, de- 
grading him in his own eyes, yet 
blinding him to the inevitable con- 
sequences. She became his evil 
genius, a siren dragging him slowly 
but surely down to perdition. We 
need not enter into the sad story 
of passion and ambition on the one 
hand, leading to jealousy and fury 
on the other, and ending in the 
commission of a_ fearful crime. 
Suffice it to say that, under the 
impulse of a sudden and terrible 
temptation, Fernando . mortally 
stabbed the captain in his own 
cabin, and the woman shared the 
same fate. The mate, hearing the 
murderous cries, rushed in to the 
assistance of his master and was 
killed also. The captain and the 
mate died instantaneously ; but the 
woman lived long enough for her 
Neapolitan faith to revive, and, call- 
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ing Fernando to her, she exclaimed, 
“* See what you have done !” 

“Yes,” he replied sullenly, “I 
see; but you know well it is all 
through you !” 

Then the wretched woman ap- 
pealed to him to do her at least one 
last favor, and that was to light 
six candles before a picture of Our 
Lady which hung in the cabin, and 
to promise her that when he came 
ashore he would have six Masses 
offered for the repose of her soul. 
This he did and promised mechani- 
cally, for, his furious passion being 
over, he was, as it were, stunned at 
his ownacts. His miserable victim 
expired a few minutes later on the 
couch whege he had laid her. It 
was then for the first time that he 
realized what he had done, and, 
without stopping to consider, he 
instinctively opened the little bag 
which hung round his neck, and 
saw that it contained a scapular 
with an image of Our Lady. At 
the sight he was softened, and, 
bursting into tears, he exclaimed: 
“My God! my God! what have 
I done!” But the voice of grace 
was soon hushed in the tumult of 
fear and remorse which had taken 
possession of him. He realized 
also the excessive danger of his 
position, and his one idea was how 
to save himself. At last he made 
up his mind to take possession of 
the ship, and, effacing as far as 
possible the evidence of the strug- 
gle, and locking the cabin-door, he 
quietly went on deck, and, taking 
the helm, determined to alter the 
ship’s course. But the sailors, who 
had liked their captain and suspect- 
ed there had been foul play, would 
not obey him. Finally they rose 
against him in a body and tried to 
seize him. Being a man of hercu- 
lean strength, ten of his opponents 
lay at his feet in his struggle for 
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liberty. At last he was overpower- 
ed by numbers and safely secured ; 
after which the sailors ran the ship 
into the port of Montevideo, and 
delivered him over to the English 
authorities there on a charge of 
treble murder. From thence he 
was sent to England on board a 
man-of-war, bound with chains. 
But in a fit of frenzy he burst his 
bonds and threw himself into the 
sea to put an end to his miserable 
life. He was rescued, but again 
and again attempted the same des- 
perate act. God had, however, 
other and more merciful designs as 
regarded this poor sinner, and he 
was safely landed at Southampton, 
and from thence sent to Winchester, 
where he was tried; and the evi- 
dence against him being overwhelm- 
ing, he was finally condemned to 
death. 


We must now leave the criminal 


for a short time, and give our rea- 
ders the graphic description of his 
conversion from the pen of the holy 
Capuchin father who was God's 


instrument on this occasion. He 
writes : : 

“T had been but a short time in 
England, and spoke the language 
very imperfectly, when I was one 
day sent for by Dr. Grant, the late 
saintly bishop of Southwark, who, 
to my great astonishment, asked 
me if I would go down as soon as 
possible to Winchester jail, to at- 
tend an Italian youth who had 
been condemned to death for three 
murders committed by him on the 
high seas. The bishop added that 
the unfortunate man, who was only 
eight-and-twenty, had refused the 
ministrations of more than one 
priest who had been sent to try 
and influence him; that he (the 
bishop) had himself endeavored to 
get at him, but had failed in the at- 


tempt, the prisoner having declar- 
ed that as he had lived so he would 
die, and that he would have nothing 
to say to any priest whatsoever. 
It had then come into the bishop's 
head that he would send me; as I, 
being an Italian, might probably 
have some effect upon him and 
possibly soften that hard heart. I 
pleaded my inability to speak Eng- 
lish, and the difficulty I should 
have not only in finding my way 
to Winchester, but in explaining 
my wants and wishes to the prison 
authorities, who weré not likely to 
be favorable to the poor monk’s 
brown habit. But the bishop re- 
plied that as a son of St. Francis 
my duty was to obey, and bade me 
go in God’s name, and not doubt 
that Our Lady would assist me, and, 
that, through my means, this poor 
guilty soul might be saved from 
eternal damnation. It was the 
Feast of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion; and so, trusting in Our Lady's 
all-powerful aid, I accepted the 
bishop’s commission and started. 
I borrowed a dictionary at the 
monastery and studied it diligently 
during my journey down, so that I 
might know what words to use on 
my first arrival and how to enquire 
my way to the jail. I was 
very courteously received by the 
governor of the prison, to whom I 
announced myself and explained 
my mission. He insisted on my 
taking some refreshment at his own 
table, and then conducted me him- 
self to the cell of the condemned 
man. He warned me not to ap- 
proach too near him, for he was so 
very violent that it had been found 
necessary to chain him, and no 
one dared go within his reach. 
When I entered the cell I under- 
stood at once the meaning of the 
governor’s warning. The prisoner, 
in truth, looked more like a tiger 
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than a human being. He chafed 
and glared at me like a maniac; 
but remembering under whose pro- 
tection I had placed myself, I went 
straight up to him and spoke to 
him gently and lovingly, saying I 
was his fellow-countryman and had 
come a long way on purpose to 
seehim. I requested the governor 
to leave me alone with him; and 
then, taking his hand, I told him 
how grieved I was to see him 
chained like that, and that I would 
ask to have the manacles removed, 
so that we might sit down comfor- 
tably together like brothers, as we 
truly were. He asked me ‘if I 
should not be afraid of him.’ I 
assured him I had no fear what- 
ever; and at my earnest request the 
chains were removed, though the 
warders were evidently alarmed at 
my being left thus alone with him 
when his limbs were freed. I re- 


assured them, and the moment we 
were left by ourselves the poor 
fellow fell at my feet and burst in- 


to tears. I knelt down and prayed 
with him, and consoled him in every 
way in my power; and he then and 
there poured out to me the whole 
history of his past life, as it has 
been partly related above, tracing 
back all his misfortunes to his first 
act of rebellion as a boy and to the 
pain and trouble he had given to 
his widowed mother. He said that 
her voice still rang in his ears 
when she had told him that ‘if he 
continued in his disobedience he 
would surely die on a scaffold.’ 
‘And her words have come true,’ 
sobbed the poor fellow, as he 
knelt in the deepest penitence be- 
fore me, crying, in fact, like a lit- 
tle child, and begging and implor- 
ing God’s forgiveness for his sins; 
so that the heartiness of his contri- 
tion moved me likewise, and we 
mingled our tears together. I saw 
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that he was evidently not fit to be 
alone. I did not know what he 
might do to himself in his despair ; 
so that I went and obtained from 
the governor permission to remain 
with him every day from early 
morning till late at night. I kept 
the bishop informed of every par- 
ticular regarding his state; and 
when he heard that Fernando had 
shown such contrition and made 
so open a confession, he exclaimed 
with joy: ‘ This is indeed a mira- 
cle of the Immaculate Conception!’ 
Only a few months before two 
other Italian Carbonari had been 
executed for murder at Winchester, 
without having consented to see a 
priest. The poor bishop, standing 
among the crowd, could only give 
them conditional absolution when, 
the drop fell; and he had always 
feared that Fernando’s end would 
be as sad as theirs had been. When, 
then, Dr. Grant heard of the won- 
derful change which the grace of 
God had wrought in this poor 
young fellow’s heart, he gave me 
leave to ceiebrate Mass in his cell. 
And there, on a littl temporary 
altar, I daily offered the Holy Sa- 
crifice, Fernando himself serving 
my Mass with the greatest devo- 
tion and reverence, and frequently 
receiving his Lord in Holy Com- 
munion. ‘Fhe rest of the day we 
spent in prayer, saying the Rosary 
and the Stations of the Cross, or 
reading the Gospel narrative of the 
Passion of our Lord or the lives 
of the saints. Thus we spent the 
greater part of the month of De- 
cember. I became intensely in- 
terested in and attached to him: 
and the warders and governor of 
the prison never ceased express- 
jng their astonishment at the total 
change which had come over their 
once refractory prisoner. I would 
I could describe more minutely 
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the strange events of his checker- 
ed life, and the interior conflicts 
he had gone through on several 
occasions before his last entire 
conversion. But up to the very 
end he dreaded lest I should re- 
veal any circumstances connected 
with the wretched secret society he 
had so unhappily joined, seeming 
always to fear the vengeance of the 
Carbonari, so terrible is the terror- 
ism exercised by those men over 
their victims, lest their infamous 
practices should be revealed! 

“ Only a week before his execu- 
tion I had a specimen of the influ- 
ence these men still had over him. 
Christmas day had dawned. I 
had said my first Mass, as usual, 
in his cell, and had gone to the 
church to celebrate the other two. 
During my absence three Italians 
of the worst possible sort asked for 
and obtained permission from the 
governor to see the prisoner. Of 
course he had not an idea who or 
what they were, and only thought 
they were friends and countrymen 
of Fernando’s; and his conduct 
had been so exemplary since his 
conversion that every one was 
anxious to show him some kindness 
and sympathy. When I returned, 
which I did the moment my Mass- 
es were over, I found, to my dis- 
may, that Fernando was an altered 
man. He was no longer my hum- 
ble penitent, anxious to do every- 
thing he could to atone for the 
past. There were again passion 
and vengeance in his eye. He 
walked restlessly up and down his 
cell, eyeing me askance from time 
to time. I saluted him as I enter- 
ed, and said a few loving words to 
him on the feast; but he never an- 
swered a word, and looked sullenly 
down on the floor. I own that 
for the first time I was frightened, 
but I determined not to show it. 
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I said nothing more, but knelt 
down before our little altar with 
the picture of Our Lady of Do- 
lors upon it, and began to pray, 


‘keeping an eye on him all the 


time. Suddenly he came up be- 
hind me and seized me by the 
back of the neck so as almost to 
strangle me. I felt sure that he 
meant to murder me and that my 
last hour was come. I made a 
fervent act of contrition, and call- 
ed, as I thought for the last time, 
on Mary, invoking her aid. She 
did not fail me; in another second 
Fernando had relaxed his hold 
and fell again sobbing and power- 
less at my feet. Grace had once 
more conquered. He knelt and 
implored me to forgive him for 
what he called his base ingratitude. 
He then confessed that the three 
Italians who had been with him in 
my absence were members of this 
same secret society, and pretended 
that as I, an Italian priest, was at- 
tending him, all the evil secrets of 
their wretched lives would be re- 
vealed to the world; that the 
only way to save them would be 
for him to take my life. They 
urged that it would make no dif- 
ference to him; that he was, any- 
how, to die on a scaffold, and that 
he could but die once; but that 
if he would only follow their advice 
and rid them of me, they would 
make the most desperate efforts to 
release him, and that they thought 
they should succeed, even if they 
had to wait till he was on his way 
to the place of execution. All 
this poor Fernando poured out to 
me with many tears, ending by be- 
seeching me to request the gover- 
nor not to allow any one in future 
to be admitted to see him except 
myself. 

“After this terrible internal strug- 
gle he was, if possible, more con- 

















trite and more fervent than before. 
But the days passed only too 
quickly, and then the last night 
came. I dreaded lest the devil 
should make a final effort to gain 
the soul so lately snatched from 
his grasp, and so went again to 
the governor and besought him, as 
a very great favor, for leave to pass 
that last night with the prisoner. 
He said at first it was a thing that 
was never allowed; but I was so 
urgent that at last he said he 
could not refuse me. He likewise 
ordered a second bed to be placed 
in the cell, so that I might, at any 
rate, have some rest during the 
night. “But I had no inclination to 
lie down, and still less to sleep. 
Fernando wanted to watch with 
me; but I insisted on his making 
use of the bed prepared for me, and 
told him to try and get some sleep, 
that he might be braver on the 
morrow. He obeyed me; and I 
sat with my Breviary in my hand, 
but my eyes fixed upon him, thank- 
ing God in my heart for the great 
grace of repentance he had vouch- 
safed to him, and with a yearning 
yet (as I well knew) fruitless desire 
that his life might be spared. I 
can never describe all I felt during 
those last hours. Soon after mid- 
night Fernando suddenly started 
up ina paroxysm of despair. He 
screamed out in a loud voice that 
he saw the blood of the victims 
he had murdered before him; he 
dashed himself in a frenzy against 
the wall, tearing the bed-clothes 
from him and trying to destroy 
himself. I took up my crucifix, 
and, putting my arms tenderly 
round him, began to preach of 
God’s mercy and forgiveness, and 
of the all-sufficient atonement of- 


: fered for us all on the cross. God 


only knows what I said; I was al- 
most beside myself with grief and 





Fernando. 
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compassion. But he deigned to 
bless my poor words, and again his 
grace triumphed. Once more poor 
Fernando came back to himself, 
penitent, strengthened, and consol- 
ed. But he would not lie down 
again, lest another frightful night- 
mare should come upon him. At 
two o'clock in the morning, for the 
last time, I celebrated the Holy 
Sacrifice in his cell, and he 
made his last communion with 
such penitence and fervor as 
would have moved a heart of 
stone. After it was over he ask- 
ed nte to sing with him the ‘Sta- 
bat Mater,’ the hymn his mother 
had taught him as a child, and 
which he had never forgotten. I 
could hardly join in it, for my 
voice was choked with tears. Then 
he remained on his knees in prayer, 
renewing his confession, his acts of 
contrition, and also of thanksgiv- 
ing for the singular mercy God had 
shown him in calling him to repent- 
ance. Sohewentontill eighto'clock 
in the morning, when I heard a knock 
at the door of the cell, and shud- 
dered, for I knew but too well what 
it meant. ‘The governor, entering, 
said to me: 

“*Mr. Pacificus, it is time.’ 

** All right,’ I answered; ‘leave 
him to me.’ 

“ And then I turned to Fernando, 
and told him simply ‘it was time 
to go.’ 

“*To go where?’ he asked, as if 
bewildered. 

“To Calvary,’ I replied. ‘Do 
not fear; I will go with you, and 
One mightier than I will be with 
you to the end.’ 

“ And then, for the last time, we 
knelt together before the little altar 
where the Holy Sacrifice had so 
lately been offered, and before the 
image of Our Lady of Sorrows 
which hung abeve it, and we said 
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one more ‘Hail Mary’ to her 
whose loving aid had wrought such 
marvels of grace; and then we rose 
and left together that cell which 
had indeed become a sanctuary. 
The warders desisted from taking 
hold of him when I assured them 
that he would be as quiet as a 
lamb; and he walked firmly, lean- 
ing on my arm, to the place of exe- 
cution. I wore my Franciscan ha- 
bit, and we repeated together the 
litany of the dying in a loud voice 
as we walked along. When we 
had got a little way Fernando stop- 
ped me and begged that he might 
take off his shoes and his coat. 

“*T have been a great sinner,’ he 
said, ‘and I wish to go to the scaf- 
fold as a humble penitent.’ 

“A little further on he stopped 
me again, and said that when I 
went about preaching to others I 
must mention the example of his 
life, and warn all children to be 
dutiful and obedient to their par- 
ents, and especially to their moth- 
ers, lest they should end as he had 
done. He added that ever since 
he had run away from his mother, 
and caused her such sorrow and 
anxiety, he had always felt misera- 
ble and unhappy.* 

“ At last we arrived at the scaffold, 
and he quietly mounted the steps, 

* I had forgotten to mention that the day pre- 
vious to his execution he tried. to write to his mo- 
ther (who he fancied was still living) to express 
his love and sorrow for having grieved her; but he 
was so affected when he began to think of her he 
could not write a word. After his death I wrote 
for him, but in such a way that she should, if possi- 
ble, be spared the knowledge of his execution. I 
said: ** Dear MADAM: I am sorry to inform you 
that your dear son, Fernando, died the other day. 
But it will be a comfort to you in your sorrow to 
know that he died penitent. I have assisted him 
in his last moments, and given him the sacraments 
of the church ; and I was present at his death. The 
day before he died he begged of me to write to you, 
and implore your motherly forgiveness for having 
been the cause of such grief to you, and for having 
run away from you. He néver ceased deploring 
his conduct towards you, and besought your pardon 
and blessing. I remain, dear madam, 


“ Your faithful servant, 
* Fatuer Paciricus,” 


Fernando. 


I and the executioner being by his 
side. He embraced me, and then 
meekly submitted to have his hands 
tied. But when the cap was put 
over his fage he complained to me 
that he could not again see or kiss 
the crucifix. I lifted the covering 
from his mouth, and held the sa- 
cred image to his lips while he 
joined with me ir fervent ejacula- 
tions, and implored the mercy of 
God to the last instant when he 
was launched into eternity. 

“Tt was an awful moment; even 
now, after the lapse of so many 
years, I cannot think of the terri- 
ble details without a thrill of hor- 
ror. Fernando was in the full vi- 
gor of youth, and, as I have said, 
of enormous strength, and the con- 
sequence was that his death was 
very, very hard. It seemed to me 
an eternity before the doctor, with 
his finger on his pulse, pronounced 
that he was quite dead. There was 
a great crowd around the prison 
doors and around the scaffold ; but, 
contrary to what is usually the case 
on such occasions, their demeanor 
was quiet and even respectful, and 
many were moved to tears. Two 
of the officers of the jail were so 
impressed by what they had seen 
that they came to me the following 
day, asked to be put under instruc- 
tion, and became Catholics.” 


The local Protestant papers, when 
describing the execution, all said 
that, “if ever there were a true 
penitent, it was Fernando, and if 
ever there were a priest worthy of 
the name it was the poor Francis- 
can monk.” ‘ 

“If you wish for more details,” 
writes Father Pacificus, “I will try 
and give them to you; but I think 
the foregoing narrative is correct 
in every particular. I have tried 
to read it over again, but I have 
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never succeeded. It brings me 
back to Winchester, to the cell, to 
the scaffold, to all those terrible 
moments. It makes me cry! I 
had become so fond of him, there 
was so much that was so grand 
and beautiful in his character; 
and I had loved him as a son, for 
many reasons, but especially be- 
cause, through the intercession of 
Mary, I had been permitted to de- 
liver him from the hands of the 
devil and his instruments, the Car- 
bonari, and to bring him back, as a 
loving and penitent child, to the feet 
of our dear Lord, who had suffered 
and died for him on the cross.” 
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We feel we can add little or no- 
thing to this beautiful narrative of 
the first missionary work in Eng- 
land of*this holy and devoted Ca- 
puchin father. Many as may be 
the souls whom he has saved since 
these events took place, we think 
that in the last day, when he will 
receive his reward, none will give 
him greater joy than that of this 
poor Italian youth, whom his won- 
derful charity and courageous faith 
rescued from so terrible a condi- 
tion, and brought, as he so touch- 
ingly writes, to the “feet of our 
dear Lord.” * 





THE NEW SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHICAL FICTION. 


WHEN Don Quixote gravely lis- 
tens to a story he now and then 
interrupts the narrator with some 
moral, historical, or philosophical 
observation; but Sancho hearkens 
with mouth and ears open to the 
tale itself, and yawns at /envot. 
The simple delight with which of 
old we read a novel has been 
turned of late years into a severe 
task. Virgil, that prince of racon- 
leurs, does not care a whit about 
the anachronism of Dido entertain- 
ingthe pious Aineas. The modern 
novelist is realistic. Like a cele- 
brated actor, he will not play Ham- 
let for us until he has studied 
all Danish archeology. He rather 
despises Shakspere for making a 
clock strike in the play of “ Julius 
Cesar.” Once we were contented, 
like Sancho, to listen to the story 
for its own sake, but novelists have 
made us decidedly Quixotic, and 


we are on the look-out to see that 
the hero has correct views on the 
question of evolution, and the he- 
roine does not commit herself to 
any theories at variance with the 
promise and potency of matter. 

We purpose tracing the develop- 
ment of this tendency in English 
fiction. It begins to show itself 
markedly in the later novels of 
Charles Dickens, and reaches its 
acme in the studies of George 
Eliot. We take the Scott novels 
as a starting-point, for Sir Walter 
was unquestionably the founder of 


* The profits of this article will be devoted to 
the building of a school chapel in a very neglected 
district with a large Catholic population, which has 
been set on foot by the untiring charity and energy 
of this same Capuchin father whose first mission- 
ary work in England has been here related. Any 
contributions for this work from those who have 
the means of grace within daily reach will be 
gratefully received by 

The Lapy Hersert, 
Herbert House, 
Belgrave Square, London, 
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the English novel. The stories of 
Fielding and Smollett are autobio- 
graphical, and, however excellent 
they may be as pictures of life, they 
lack the unity and plot which Scott 
has made imperatively necessary 
to his successors. The TZristram 
Shandy of Sterne is nothing but a 
collection of very detached and, 
with an occasional exception, of 
very indecent essays. 

Still, the older English novels 
would have pleased Sancho Panza. 
‘They had no profound philosophi- 
cal system to advocate, no special 
theory of morals or new social 
scheme. Who now reads _ the 
Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney? 
Possibly such writers as Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr., to get a name for a gal- 
lant knight. Yet many of the 
novels of the seventeenth century, 
gross as some of their descriptions 
are, do not communicate that sub- 
tle poison of unbelief and that 
downright sanction of lust from 
which the pokter modern romance 
is not always free. There is a 
hearty morality in Zom Jones in- 
finitely superior to that inculcated 
in*many a recent story. The 
animal life of England in those 
days, the excessive eating and 
drinking, the license of conversa- 
tion, the inefficiency of the English 
Establishment, are brought out in 
the liveliest colors in the pages 
of Fielding and Smollett. But it is 
well that, on the whole, they are no 
longer read. The novels of Rich- 
ardson were publicly commended 
from the London pulpit—a circum- 
stance which gives us a curious 
idea of the taste of the time, for the 
very “moral” of Clarissa Harlowe 
and of Sir Charles Grandison is 
shocking. But what nobler natural 
morality can be found than that 
advocated in the Rasse/as of Dr. 
Johnson and Goldsmith’s Vicar of 
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Wakefield? The general char- 
acteristic of this era of novelistic 
literature is its adherence to the 
true idea of a story. 


There is no 
painful 


elaboration of character 
such as wearies us nowadays, no 
passionate advocacy of certain 
rights, no prolonged attacks upon 
certain public abuses, and none of 
that psychical anatomy of motive 
which we do not encounter in or- 
dinary experience. With few ex- 
ceptions the old-fashioned notions 
of duty and honor are insisted upon, 
as in Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling ; 
andthough the theatrical love-mak- 
ing causes a smile, there is present 
brave, honest, and manly feeling 
which charms us when we con- 
trast it with the description of the 
passion and its vagaries in many 
a contemporary romance. In the 


old stories, too, the villain invari- 
ably comes to grief. 


The “subjective ” novel had not 
as yet appeared. Heroines had not 
a “dynamic quality” in the rus- 
tle of their dress, as has Gwendo- 
len in Daniel Deronda. Their curls 
were not an adumbration of their 
mental states, nor did their eyes 
reveal all sorts of “ passionate pos- 
sibilities.” ‘They are, of course, 
superlatively handsome. The old 
novelist would as soon make his 
heroine an Ethiop as a Jane Eyre. 
They engage in household duties, 
help the dairy-work along, and, in- 
deed, “make themselves generally 
useful.” Sir Charles Grandison 
praises the excellent pies of his 
lady-love; and Olivia, in the Vicgr 
of Wakefield, nearly equals her mo- 
ther in the cuisine. In many of the 
quaint old tales the heroine pre- 
sents the hero with a“ warm scarf” 
or “well-knit hose”—a token 
which, to the practical mind, is far 
preferable to a “pink flower pale 
with her tears,” which is the usual 
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modern substitute for the stock- 
ings. 

The Caleb Williams of Godwin 
is really the initial philosophical 
novel in the language. In power 
of statement, in sophistical reason- 
ing, and in its lamentable success 
it hasnever been surpassed. Crabb 
Robinson describes the sensation 
which it caused. It set the exam- 
ple, which has become so general, 
of able minds taking the novel as 
a medium of communicating their 
particular political and other opin- 
sions. This is an invasion of the 
province of the novet proper. We 
can trace the influence of Godwin 
in this whole species of novelistic 
literature. He was the most pow- 
erful personality in that wretched 
Shelley school. His daughter mar- 
ried the divorced poet, and showed 
the paternal genius in her Frank- 
enstein, which is another invasion 
of the province of the novel pro- 
per. The soul-terrifying tales of 
Mrs. Radcliffe and the Caséle of 
Otranto of Walpole are quite cheer- 
ful in comparison with the mon- 
ster of Frankenstein. The idea is 
blasphemous, and is said to have 
been suggested by Shelley himself. 

The Scott novels are the best spe- 
cimens of the romance in any litera- 
ture. ‘The genius is healthy, sunny, 
moral. The reflections upon the 
church rarely touch any doctrinal 
point, but chiefly relate to mere 
questions Of discipline. The su- 
periority of Scott is seen by con- 
trasting him with Victor Hugo or 
Turgenef, though Manzoni comes 
near him. This powerful and 
good genius left a deep impress 
upon the mind of the English- 
speaking races, and yet it is re- 
markable that the influence of Sir 
Walter is departing, if not depart- 
ed. ‘Fhe fact is that his stories 
never took full hold upon Cove- 
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nanting Scotland. That he was 
read at all in Scotland is the ‘most 
stupendous evidence of his genius. 
Carlyle, the Mentor of Scotland, re- 
fused to speak to him on the ground 
that he had wasted his powers in 
writing lies—7.e.. novels. As if his 
own writings were not essentially 
novelistic! What is his French 
Revolution but a series of sensa- 
tional chapters? And if Sartor 
Resartus is not a novel, it is not be- 
cause Carlyle did not try to make 
it one. It was Carlyle that intro- 
duced the subjective school of 
thought, and from that day fare- 
well to the pageantry of court and 
tournament, war and dashing love! 
“Enter Hamlet reading.” 

A great producer of the philoso- 
phical novel was Edward Bulwer, 
Lord Lytton. He had everything 
but genius. He had fair abilities, a 
love of study, wealth to carry out his 
literary projects, and a vivid imagi- 
nation which he mistook for philoso- 
phicalinsight. His novelsare scho- 
larly and show the fastidiousness of 
the student. Here the ghost of 
the “subjective ” which haunts the 
whole school is dimly seen in Pe/- 
ham, rattles its chains in Zanonti, 
and “ materializes” in the Pari- 
sians. As Bulwer’s novels cover a 
period of nearly fifty years, and 
confessedly founded a prominent 
school of fiction, it is well for us to 
form an idea of the salient points 
of their teaching. 

The Bulwer gospel ® the inevi- 
table success in life which attends 
good looks, talent, and a determi- 
nation to treat the world as did 
Iago—an oyster to be opened. 
None of his characters, good or 
bad, fail. All succeed in conquer- 
ing fate, Providence, or call it what 
you will. His youth move through 
life en prince. The dandy conquers 
by lying and cheating charmingly. 
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The student has no higher motive 
of study than utility. All is of the 
earth earthy. The old, unbeliev- 
ing, and epicure philosopher dies 
as calmly as a saint. The sceptic 
is really irresistible. Success! suc- 
cess! is written on every page as 
the sufficient reward and crown of 
his heroes and heroines, whom he 
dowers with so many magnificent 
gifts. 

Now, there is something very 
beautiful in youthful enthusiasm. 
We delight in our handsome, noble- 
minded hero, our lovely and vir- 
tuous heroine. We sympathize with 
his high purpose to make a name 
for himself by some great achieve- 
ment in literature, art, politics, or 
war. We feel our hearts throb with 
his when we read the praises of 
glory as sung by bard and describ- 
ed by historian. Bulwer certainly 
makes many of his heroes very no- 
ble fellows—as Caxton or Kenelm 
Chillingly. But (and here is the 
false moral) worldly success is not 
the all-in-all, either in idea or in 
fact. We tire of this overwhelm- 
ing success, because it is false to 
life. The truth is that men of su- 
perlative endowments generally fail 
in life; the very fineness of spirit 
which Bulwer gives to his young 
heroes would work against them in 
the rough-and-tumble world. So, 
too, his statesmen never sat in any 
cabinet but that of a student and 
dreamer. A very thoughtful writer 
says that th® more he has studied 
the causes of worldly success, the 
less disposed is he to pass judg- 
ment upon those who are classed 
among the failures. 
have nothing to say against the 
ringing cheer which greets Bulwer’s 
youthful heroes when they drive 
Fortune, Fame,and Beauty up to the 
winning-post. We all are glad of 
our neighbor’s success, if we are 


Of course we 
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right-hearted and see that success 
does not spoil the man; and of course 
Bulwer’s heroes are not to be spoil- 
ed. Yet there is a _ tawdriness 
about these spangles and ribbons, 
this surfeit of honor, this lavish fa- 
vor of applauding beauty, which 
makes us wish for a failure some- 
where, if it were only for the admi- 
rable footman to upset the soup 
upon the head of the sceptical old 
philosopher who discourses so wit- 
tily and sneeringly about the world 
and the follies of humanity when 
it disregards the Bulwer maxims. 
Lord Lytton set in fashion that 
morbid speculation about the mys- 
teries of the other world which 
has been carried to ridiculous 
lengths by Wilkie Collins. The 
machinery of the supernatural can- 
not be worked except by a master- 
hand, which Bulwer was not. An 
old-fashioned ghost-story, such as 
Mrs. Radcliffe or her successor, 
Miss Braddon, could tell, frightens 
people a great deal more than the 
exhibition of the dreams of the old 
necromancers apparent in Zanoni 
and A Strang? Story. This false 
supernaturalism is one of the most 
detestable phases of the philoso- 
phical school. It is unholy, unbe- 
lieving, and untrue. We were not 
surprised to learn from a biogra- 
phical and critical review in Black- 
wood’s, wpon the occasion of Bul- 
wer’s death, that he had fallen into 
the delusion of spiritism in his old 
age. The writer of this review, 
evidently well acquainted with his 
mental habits and religious views, 
dwelt with exceeding delicacy upon 
this evidence of mental aberration ; 
but we Catholics easily understand 
it. If a mind, particularly a culti- 
vated and imaginative one, has not 
the divine spirituality of the church, 
it is pretty certain that it will 
drift into superstition, perhaps into 
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diabolism. ‘The man who believes 
that he hasaguardian angel specially 
commissioned to watch over and 
pray for him personally ; who be- 
lieves in the communion of saints, 
and that he can hold through pray- 
er as veritable a communication 
with St. John or St. Francis Xavier 
as if he were a contemporary neigh- 
bor; and who believes that he can 
assist by his prayers and his good 
works the beloved dead, and re- 
ceive sweet intimations, based upon 
a divine faith, that his prayers shall 
be heard and that he himself is by 
baptism and by grace a living mem- 
ber of the city of God, feels no 
curiosity about the other life, no 
disposition to pry into its secrets. 
Indeed, it has no secrets from him, 
and he either laughs at diadlerie or 
commends himself to God and 
passes on. The other world to the 
Catholic is far better known than 
this. Protestants shudder over the 
“supernaturalism,” horrible and 
portentous, in Bulwer and Wilkie 
Collins, while they laugh at the be- 
nign apparition of our Lord to the 
Blessed Mary Alacoque, or put 
down as monkish legends the tra- 
* ditions of demoniac temptation and 
power recorded in the lives of the 
saints. If it fell within the scope 
of this paper, we might amuse, and 
perhaps instruct, our readers by 
paralleling from the old monastic 
@hronigles many of the mysterious 
adventures that occur to the cha- 
racters in the modern ghost-story. 
The devil, after all, has a narrow 
round of deception, and it would 
be a curious study to identify his 
modern manifestations with his 
former mirifica, as recorded for us, 
in their true character, in the quaint 
legends of the middle ages. Col- 
lins may be familiar with these, but 
there is no question that many of 
the phenomena of modern spiritism 
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are traceable to demoniac influence. 
It is worthy of notice in the evolu- 
tion of the Collins stories that the 
spiritual influence is always attend- 
ed by a wretched and miserable 
condition of the nervous system, or 
a confusion of idea, or, at the very 
least, a perplexing inability to cer- 
tify all the circumstances. This is 
in strict accordance with the old 
devilish practices, and is explained 
on the principle that the great aim 
of Satan in our times is to make 
men disbelieve in his existence or 
in the state or condition of hell. 
Bulwer, having no true spiritual- 
ity, found it necessary to have re- 
course toa sort of Rosicrucianism, 
or, if you choose, a pagan Sweden- 
borgianism. In the other world 
we shall continue to progress inde- 
finitely in intellectual power, some- 
what after the idea of Thomas 
Dick, who tells us that a soul like’ 
Newton’s, contemplating the starry 
spheres, will be inundated with a 
bliss wholly denied to the ignorant 
rustic. But the carnal views of 
heaven which Protestantism has 
made so familiar are too trite a 
theme to need more than indicat- 
ing. It is said that Bulwer felt 
keenly the laughter which his spir- 
itualistic dream drew from the 
critics, and he sought to impale 
them—a very foolish proceeding. 
The reader of Bulwer will notice 
that after success, which is to be 
obtained at all hazards, he enthrones 
intellect. ‘This is the great mark 
of the philosophic school. They 
have a word, “ culture,” which cor- 
responds to Bulwer’s deification of 
the intellectual powers. Yet he 
falls short-of the full religion of 
culture, for he makes study and in- 
vestigation subservient to utility, 
whereas your true lover of culture 
makes it its own exceeding great 
end and reward. This exaltation 
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of the intellect is carried out with 
varying success in the many novels 
that have imitated the great Bulwer 
standard. The women imagine that 
a learned man must be perforce 
an ethereal creature, in defiance 
of history. Plato and St. Thomas 
of Aquin were probably the two 
noblest minds, naturally, that God 
ever created, and yet both were 
big, burly, bushy-browed men. 
The novelist’s beau-ideal of the 
genius, a great favorite with the 
ladies since Byron and Bulwer, is 
a gentleman with an alabaster brow, 
raven hair, eagle eyes, and taper 
hands. This interesting being is 
torn with doubts about his origin 
and his end. He paces gloomy 
terraces and interrogates the Nigltt. 
‘The low, sullen clouds answer him 
with thunder-growls. He wanders 
by the sea, but it mocks his despair. 
He broods over the awful sayings 
and runes of the Druids, studies the 
Zend-Avesta, pierces the mean- 
ing of the Egyptian animal-worship 
and the strange rites of the Abys- 
sinians. All in vain until he learns 
wisdom from Love. 

Thackeray is a member of the 
same philosophical school as Bul- 
wer, but he works with different 
methods. A man forgets Bulwer 
as he does Ovid, but he remembers 
Thackeray and Horace. ‘Thacke- 
ray is no more like Dickens, with 
whom he has been foolishly com- 
pared, than a sailor is like achild’s 
nurse. He believes in the unmi- 
tigated “cussedness” of human 
nature—an error which leaves his 
moral as worthless as that of Bul- 
wer's “success.” The complexion 
of Thackeray’s genius its seen in 
his attitude to the Catholic Church, 
which is the only test that can be 
applied to any man or institution. 
Far back in his literary career 
his bias toward the church was 
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well known. Some one said to 
Sydney Smith: “ Thackeray has a 
leaning to Catholicism.” “I hope,” 
said Sydney, “the leaning begins 
with his nose”—which was bro- 
ken. Yet he doubted and ana- 
lyzed, and finally lost the grace of 
conversion. He had no earthly 
reason to keep out of the church, 
and he was just the man that could 
afford to let snobs and fools laugh 
at his serious step. Indeed, they 
would have been afraid to laugh. 

Thackeray’s theory of life is that 
the game is not worth the candle 
Trollope’s recent attempt in the 
Nineteenth Century to make out 
Thackeray as a wonderful moral 
power and the greatest censor morum 
of the age is just the sort of opin- 
ion one expects from a romantic 
novelist. It is not only false even 
in the world, but it is sinful, to 
represent life as) a Vanity Fair. 
There are, indeed, coldness and 
wretchedness enough in it, but at 
least one thing is true: human na- 
ture is not totally depraved. The 
Catholic Church meets a man face 
to face in all these theories. . It is 
wonderful how the doctrines of 
faith are interwoven with our very 
mental structure. Now, who would 
suppose that the definitions of the 
Council of Trent, about the fall of 
Adam, and the preservation of our 
natural integrity even if weakened 
by original sin, and the loss ef our 
supernatural state not involving 
the loss of our own natural excel- 
lences, make it just simply impos- 
sible for us to accept Thackeray’s 
and other satirists’ views of the 
essential depravity, worthlessness, 
meanness, and selfishness of our 
human nature? 

There is too much analysis of 
character in Thackeray’s novels, too 
much quizzing of motives; little 
generosity, little true wisdom. Af- 
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ter all it is better to be too trust- 
ing than too suspicious, and the 
highest and widest wisdom and ex- 
perience confirm it. Besides, there 
is a deeper error and want in Eng- 
lish aristocratic society than aught 
which the great cynic indicated. 
We could forgive the social blun- 
ders, or even the petty vices, if 
there was present an atmosphere 
of faith. This Thackeray ignores, 
and substitutes nothing. There are, 
indeed, a few charming passages de- 
scriptive of loving prayer and sub- 
mission to God, but these pious 
emotions are mainly confined to 
doting mothers. The ridicule of 
fashionable worship is unsparing. 
What a heartless picture is Bar- 
ry Lyndon! Were Thackeray is in 
full feather as a pessimist. What 
a thorough understanding of every 
source and deed of meanness, 
treachery, and coldest selfishness ! 
This fierce cynicism mellowed with 
years and success, but it is clear 
that he must have met with some 
deep disappointment, some betray- 
al, some wretched failure in early 
life which his pride could not 
stomach, and which never left his 
mind. The natural man finds it 
so very hard to forgive those that 
trespass against. him. Virtue is 
made supremely ludicrous in Thack- 
eray, which is, for the English as 
the French mind, the same as mak- 
ing itimpossible. Voltaire did not 
disprove Christianity; he laughed 
at it, and made it laughable to an 
unbelieving generation. Thackeray 
makes love ridiculous. It is a 
matter of bargain and sale. He 
makes fidelity, as in Captain Dob- 
bin, contemptible. He makes Pen- 
dennis, an impudent snob, a model 
of a husband and friend. Philip is 
a fool, though the best fellow in the 
world. Colonel Newcome, though 
admirable and lovable, has the 
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same limp mentality .and dies in 
an almshouse. We have the mo- 
notonous repetition and false inter- 
pretation of the words, Vanity of 
vanities, and all is vanity. This 
must be read with the gloss of 
Thomas a Kempis: “Except to 
love God and to serve him alone.” 
Seen in this light the world may 
indeed be a Vanity Fair, but we 
pass through it in calm patience, 
seeing its fun, its pathos, its joys 
and sorrows, and using it as if we 
used it not. It is the height of 
folly to fly into a passion with the 
world, or to sneer at it as wholly 
reprobate. Thackeray’s books are 
very dangerous to a young man, 
especially if he has met with any 
disappointment. Still, he is enjoy- 
able, like Horace, for pretty much 
the same reason. 

The first novels of Charles Dick- 
ens are his best. Afterward he 
became philosophical and _ failed. 
The rollicking fun of Pickwick 
grows fainter and fainter. Some- 
body must have told Dickens that 
he might become a great moral re- 
former, and he was foolish enough 
to believe so. Every one of his 
novels “ with a purpose ” has in it 
the elements of quick literary death. 
A story, to be immortal, must be 
largely personal. Don Quixote 
and Gil Blas communicate immor- 
tality to *even poor imitations. 
But did Oliver Twist reform the 
English poor-house, or did Martin 
Chuzslewit prevent American im- 
migration? It must be said of 
Dickens that, notwithstanding this 
unhappy deflection of his talent, he 
was the most popular novelist 
since Scott. There was a vast 
fund of animal spirits in the man 
which he poured over his pages. 
He was lavish of his stores. Of 
course he wrote too much, and it 
must have been his ill-advised and 
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unlucky son that permitted the con- 
tinuation of Edwin Drood, which was 
almost a posthumous work. Every- 
body knew that Dickens had writ- 
ten himself out after the ghastly 
failure of Our Mutual Friend. But 
he was tolerated as are the oft-told 
jokes of our old friends. England 
was honestly proud of him, inas- 
much as he worked his way to 
commanding eminence by the sheer 
force of his talents. He did not 
write the English language well. 
He knew little about the unities. 
He fails égregiously in the delinea- 
tion of high life, which his snobbish- 
ness should never have attempted 
to describe, and his humor is broad 
burlesque. But he redeems much 
by an admirable modesty of word 
and description, and a hearty ap- 
preciation of virtues which human- 
ity will always love, although they 
are not of a high order—good-fel- 
lowship, hospitality, a natural desire 
to help the distressed, and quick 
sympathy with the unfortunate. 
But is Dickens “subjective ”? 
asks the reader in astonishment. 
Yes; and it is he that has largely 
modelled that religious sentimental- 
ism which we find in his imitators, 
such as Farjeon, Charles Kingsley, 
George Macdonald, and the au- 
thoress of the very much overrated 
story, Zhat Lass o& Lowrie’s. The 
Dickens religion, as explained by 
himself, is a vague love for the true 
and beautiful, with an abundance 
of flowers, and a yearning after 
stars, angel-childs, and other celes- 
tial objects of a hazy nature. Paul 
Dombey wonders what the wild 
waves are saying, and Joe, in Bleak 
House, asks if the light is a-coming. 
Mrs. Dombey drifts out into the 
great ocean that rolls all around 
the world; and, in a word, death, 
except in the case of murder or 
suicide, is rather a sentimental 
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affair, just as religion in life is, to 
Dickens and his host of imitators. 
As for any robust virtue or super- 
natural motive, you may as well 
expect it in the man in the moon. 

The sentimental religion of the 
Dickens people is shared in by all 
the characters in that large section 
of novel literature which flourishes 
in the weekly story-papers. Where 
this religion originated no theolo- 
gian appears to have determined. 
It has no creed, no doctrine, no 
positive precepts, no ministry, and 
no necessity for use except on 
death-beds or other trying occasions. 
It is a mere sentiment, and evi- 
dences itself by tears, by passionate 
appeals to Heaven, by a dark de- 
spair that there is no God when a 
faithless lover departs, and Heaven 
smiles when the young lady whis- 
pers the all-important answer. 
This religion avoids poverty, deep 
moral disease, and general unre- 
spectability. It is no wonder that 
Thackeray and Ais imitators hold 
it in pitiful score. Anthony Trol- 
lope imitates the master most pa- 
tiently, but he is too sentimental. 
Perhaps Justin McCarthy treats it 
with deepest satire. 

Dickens was not subjective in 
the full sense of that favorite word. 
His characterizations are broad 
and bold. ‘They lack delicacy, and 
he has not sufficient continuity of 
mind to preserve consistency or 
gradual development of charac- 
ter. This defect is really a merit 
in his humor. What can be fun- 
nier than the rapid transformations 
of Micawber? Indeed, Dickens is 
tedious when he attempts to trace 
any long series of mental struggles 
or resolves on the part of his hero 
or heroine, and we share his buoy- 
ancy when he launches out again 
into the stir, bustle, fun, and pathos 
of external life. He unfortunately 
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made many of his “ religious ” cha- 
racters easy of imitation to weak- 
minded men andwomen. There is 
only one good touch in this line in 
any of his books. It is where Cap- 
tain Cuttle, after hearing of the 
death of Walter, in Domébey and Son, 
reads our Lord’s Sermon on the 
Mount and then the Church of 
England’s service for a burial at 
sea. It is simply appalling how a 
mere feeling, as exalted and made 
hysterical by Dickens, should be 
regarded in so many works of fic- 
tion as indicative and completely 
expressive of the profoundest truths 
and principles of genuine Christian 
faith. People weep over the death 
of Little Nell who look with stolid 
indifference upon an image of 
Christ Crucified, and they believe 
that Dickens’ Christmas stories in- 
culcate a higher benevolence and 
substitute a more fitting obser- 
vance of the festival than all the 
teachings of the church. 

Disraeli, like Godwin, used the 
novel as a medium for political 
purposes. Vivian Grey is very 
Bulwerish, and emphasizes the car- 
dinal necessity of success, which 
the premier certainly illustrates in 
his own career. JLothair is so ob- 
viously a partisan pamphlet that 
only in name does it hold its place 
among novels, Of all his roman- 
ces Henrietta Temple is the only 
one which merits the name. Yet 
its painful analysis of love, its rap- 
tures, its disappointments, are all as 
affected as the jaunty curls which 
the aged author and statesman still 
carefully nourishes. The “ moral” 
of the Disraeli novels is sensation 
—nothing is worth living for that 
is not brilliant, flashy, dazzling. 
The very love-talk is epigrammatic. 
Bulwer’s public men differ from 
Disraeli’s in having a conscience, 
at least a public one. The gor- 
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geous dreams of Eastern conquest 
which Disraeli pictures in Zancred 
appear to have come true under 
his own leadership. The lesson of 
patient waiting which he derives 
from his Hebrew blood is inculcat- 
ed on every page, and is a faithful 
illustration of his own prophetic 
words when, having been coughed 
and laughed down in the House, 
he exclaimed: “I have tried many 
things, and I have always succeed- 
ed. One day I will make this 
House listen to me.”” And he cer- 
tainly has fulfilled his own predic- 
tion. 

With the pleasures of sense and 
political excitement and elevation 
as the measure of life and its high- 
est reach, Disraeli, of course, revels 
in all the luxuries of existence. 
Lothair’s diamonds, Henrietta’s 
conservatory, boundless wealth, the 
choicest wine, the rarest books, the 
very exuberance of an Oriental 
imagination in his novels, all defy 
description. The Jew is seen in 
an aureola. Wealth is deified. 
Culture is religion and the state an 
idol, like that of some mythologies, 
to be alternately worshipped and 
beaten. 

The imitators of Disraeli are 
chiefly American women who write 
about dukes and lords. Unlike 
Godwin, Disraeli has had no effect 
upon public opinion by the agency 
of his novels. They have been 
laughed at as unworthy of a man 
of his unquestionable genius, and 
some have supposed that they were 
written ‘in a mocking spirit. But 
the character of the man forbids 
any such idea. If his heroes love 
to startle us, so does he. If they 
dream of the East, so does he. If 
their highest jey consists in the 
sensational, surely he must have 
tasted bliss unspeakable after his 
coup de thédtre of Cyprus. 
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It remains for us to speak of the 
most eminent representative of the 
philosophical school of fiction, Ma- 
rian Evans Lewes (George Eliot). 
All English literature has become 
introspective. Why should not the 
novel? ‘Tennyson's poetry is al- 
most entirely concerned with our 
mental and moral states. We long 
to hear a cheery song+from some 
of our poets, not this continual 
analysis of feeling. It is of course 
notorious that the Protestant theo- 
logical literature of the past decade 
quite ignores the external church. 
We have Mr. Froude evolving a 
Life of St. Thomas 4 Becket out 
of his own inner consciousness, as 
Professor Freeman has shown us. 
Here is Mrs. Lewes, who edited 
the Westminster Review, and was 
trained by Stuart Mill and other 
lights of the positive and utilitari- 
an schools, able to throw herself in- 
to the precise mental state of our 
modern man and woman, and 
evolve a great philosophy of life. 
Like Dickens, Mrs. Lewes’ first 
sketches are her best. The Scenes 
of Clerical Life are charmingly 
written and quite full of truth and 
pathos. But along came Mentor, 
or Mr. Barlow, who told her that 
she could become a great moral 
power; and George Eliot was de- 
ceived. She takes up radical ques- 
tions and anatomizes poor Felix 
Holt, an enthusiastic youth, until 
she makes the very word reform a 
synonym of absurdity. She tracks 
vice in Romola until she thinks 
she proves, what is not true, that 
it is its own most terrible punish- 
ment. She has afar daintier touch 
than Dickens, and tortures a vic- 
tim as a cat tortures a mouse. 
She weighs ethical questions in 


the scales of utilitarianism, and 
he who cannot read Mill’s Logic 
will take up Middlemarch. 


The 
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failure of imaginative power and 
beauty, so bright in Silas Marner, 
appears in Daniel Deronda, par- 
ticularly in the attempt to rehabi- 
litate Judaism, which has lost all 
its charms for the most imaginative 
mind; for the world simply laugh- 
ed at the attempt to represent the 
Judaism of London and to-day as 
identical with even that of the 
middle ages, not to speak of an- 
cient Judea. 

George Eliot’s analysis of life is 
the old positive and utilitarian one 
of personal self-sacrifice for the 
benefit of the whole race, with the 
corresponding obligation on the 
part of the world to sacrifice itself 
for you too. Of course the present 
state of society, and the selfishness 
inculcated by the Christian religion, 
prevent this happy consummation. 
Nevertheless, a great “law ” works 
punishment upon selfishness. Thus 
Dorothea sacrifices herself for old 
Casaubon, whose meanness is pro- 
perly punished. Gwendolen sel- 
fishly marries Grandcourt, and 
makes expiation for the sin by a 
life of wretchedness. All of the 
Eliot novels are sad and sadden- 
ing. There is evidently no pros- 
pect of the world’s growing any 
less selfish. We have nothing to 
do but to put up with this miser- 
able state of affairs, and it is unhe- 
roic to look to God or hereafter for 
any recompense. 

This fivefold philosophy of life 
is miserably jejune. Bulwet’s 
“success,” Thackeray’s “failure,” 
Dickens’ “ reform,” Disraeli’s “ sen- 
sation,” and George Eliot’s “ hu- 
manity ” are vox et praterea nihil. 
Life is none of these things, but it 
is a high trust, a pledge and pro- 
mise of eternal happiness if it is 
spent in the service of God. Who 
or what is this deity, this deus ex 
machina, this supreme law, about 
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which all these novelists prate? 
Do they not believe that God is 
so intimately concerned about his 
creation that, though infinitely dis- 
tinct from it, we live and move 
and are in him? That life is suc- 
cess which gains its end, the at- 
tainment of the infinite Blessedness, 
which is God. That life is failure 
which fails in this. What gospel is 
this preached by Eliot which is 
to take the place of the Gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ? A preach- 
ing-up of the divine in humanity, 
of the self-poise imparted by cul- 
ture, of the broadness of view at- 
tained by science, of the putting- 
down of low forms of vice, igno- 
rance, and superstition by the au- 
thority of law wedded to know- 
ledge. Not a word about super- 
natural grace. Not a_ syllable 
about the need of leaning upona 
divine arm. ‘This is the gospel of 
Satan, for its very essence is pride. 
There may be a natural virtue able 
to achieve merely human ethical 
results; but this virtue is so rare 
that Cicero himself doubts of it, 
though having Cato the Censor be- 
fore him for proof. The Eliot 
gospel politely bids the Creator 
step aside, or coolly ignores him al- 
together. Manis sufficient for him- 
self; or, if there be a lack of self- 
control, we must search for the 
cause, not in any so-called moral 
conditions, but in his physique, his 
education, above all in the narrow 
superstition which he dignifies by 
the name of religion. 

As for us, give us a good story, 
full of plot, adventure, romance, 
excitement, graphic sketches of 
scenery and character, but let it 
be objective. When it comes to 
analysis of life, propriety of motive, 
speculations about Providence, 
tolerance of sin, and a dozen other 
difficult points, we have a philoso- 
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phy which is simply divine, and it 
runs: Man is created to adore, 
love, and serve God in this life, in 
order to be for ever happy with 
him in the next. 

We have thus analyzed the dis- 
tinctive thought and conviction of 
the five acknowledged leaders of 
recent English fiction, to show the 
reader how fallacious are their 


‘views of life, and how unworthy of 


serious study on general grounds. 
There is little necessity for quoting 
the prohibition of the church in 
the matter of indiscriminate novel- 
reading, for a sensible man will 
quickly discover sufficient reasons 
for giving up such reading. In 
fact, too rigorous an exclusion of 
novels from the family library often 
tempts the young folk to read them. 
If they are trained to see how far 
the greatest masters of fiction fall 
short of the true wisdom of life 
and its responsibilities, they will 
not be so anxious to peruse them, 
much less the lucubrations of wri- 
ters of no ability or novelistic skill. 

We have spoken only of the 
leaders. We may “summarize the 
imitators quite rapidly. Charles 
Reade’s ideal of woman is a mere 
creature of impulse; the more de- 
ceptive she is in a foolish way, the 
more lovable; the more weakly 
compliant with her passions and* 
the deafer to reason, the more 
does she show forth true femineity. 
Is not this a contrast to that ma- 
jestic type of the Mother Undefil- 
ed? Anthony Trollope describes 
English home-life as a humdrum 
affair without religion, culture, or 
noble impulses. This we believe 
to be a false picture. Luckily, he 
is such a prosy writer that he has 
few readers. Edmund Yates is a 
sort of buccaneer Dickens, 

It may be granted that we have 
no clear right to any religious ele- 
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ment in a novel; but we have a 
right to demand that life be not 
distorted, morals left without expla- 
nation or incentive, and the great is- 
sues of our existence made depen- 
dent upon a blind fate. It may be 
true that nobody reads a story ex- 
cept for the interest of the plot or 
for the escape afforded into dream- 
land. Still, this does not exempt 
the romancer from high ethical 
obligations. He need not print 
for us the Ten Commandments, 
but he should not suffer their 
violation without condign punish- 
ment. 

We offer these few suggestions 
in the hope that they may call at- 
tention to the subject of novel- 
reading, which is assuming vast 
proportions since the printing and 





To SS. Peter and Andrew Crucified. 


publishing of very cheap editions. 
So far as we have glanced over 
these collections, there appears to 
be a disposition to reproduce 
standard, and even classic, novels. 
It is claimed that the better novels 
will supplant and counteract the 


trash. Wedonotthink so. There 
are few standard novels in the 
language. We doubt if a wild 


Indian story would do as much 
harm as one of Reade’s. It would 
be a good idea for professors of 
literature, editors, and other mould- 
ers of public opinion to familiarize 
the public, now feeding on this 
literature, with the characteristic 
“ philosophy ” of popular novelists. 
We should then have an antidote. 
There is nothing like just criticism 
for even the novel-loving public. 





TO SS. PETER AND ANDREW CRUCIFIED. 


“ And Jesus said to them: Come after me, and I will make you to become fishers of men.” = St 


Marx i, 17. 


*Tis leave one net another net to cast ; 

And, catching better fish, make good the loss. 
The sport hath famous luck ; for here, at last, 

Ye both are caught in your own net—the Cross 
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THE POPE’S ENCYCLICAL, 


In view of its great value and importance we publish the full text, 
with a translation, of the recent Encyclical Letter of the Holy Father 
to the bishops of the church. ‘The letter has been received with uni- 
versal respect by the secular press, and spread abroad over the world. 
The eagerness with which it was caught up and discussed indicates that 
it contains something especially adapted to the needs of the present 
time. The Holy Father speaks with the authority that belongs to his 
office alone as head of the Catholic Church. He goes to the very root 
of the evils that most afflict modern society in all lands, and shows the 
only remedy for them that is sure and lasting. The letter deserves to 
be studied and restudied, as much from the character and position of 
the writer as from the manifest wisdom and charity of its advice. 


SANCTISSIMI DOMINI NOSTRI LEONIS DIVINA 
PROVIDENTIA PAP# XIII. EPISTOLA EN- 
CYCLICA AD PATRIARCHAS, PRIMATES, 
ARCHIEPISCUPOS, ET EPISCOPOS UNIVER- 
SOS CATHOLICI ORBIS, GRATIAM ET COM- 
MUNIONEM CUM APOSTOLICA SEDE HA- 
BENTES. 

“VENERABILIBUS FRATRIBUS PATRIARCHIS, 
PRIMATIBUS, ARCHIEPISCOPIS, ET EPISCO- 
PIS UNIVERSIS CATHOLICI ORBIS GRA- 
TIAM ET COMMUNIONEM CUM APOSTOLICA 
SEDE HABENTIBUS, 


LEO PP. XIII. 


Venerabiles Fratres, Salutem et Apostolicam 
Benedictionem ! 


Quod Apostolici muneris ratio a no- 
bis postulabat, jam inde a Pontificatus 
nostri principio, litteris Encyclicis ad 
vos datis, Venerabiles Fratres, indicare 
haud pretermisimus lethiferam pestem 
quz per artus intimos humanz societatis 
serpit, eamque in extremum discrimen 
adducit: simul etiam remedia efficacis- 
sima demonstravimus, quibus ad salutem 
revocari, et gravissima que impendent 
pericula possit evadere. Sed ea qux 
tunc deploravimus mala usque adeo 
brevi increverunt, ut rursus ad vos verba 
convertere cogamur, Propheta velut au- 
ribus nostris insonante: C/ama, ne cesses, 
exalta quasi tuba vocem tuam (Is. \viii. 1). 
Nullo autem negotio intelligitis, Vene- 
rabiles Fratres, Nos de illa hominum 
secta loqui, qui diversis ac pene barbaris 
nominibus Sociahsta, Communista, vel 
Nihkiliste appellantur, quique per uni® 


VOL. XXVIII.—54 


ENCYCLICAL LETTER OF OUR MOST HOLY 
FATHER LEO XIII., BY DIVINE PROVI- 
DENCE POPE, TO ALL THE PATRIARCHS, 
PRIMATES, ARCHBISHOPS, AND BISHOPS 
OF THE CATHOLIC WORLD, IN THE 
GRACE AND COMMUNION OF THE APOS- 
TOLIC SEE. 

TO OUR VENERABLE BRETHREN, ALL THE 
PATRIARCHS, PRIMATES, ARCHBISHOPs, 
AND BISHOPS OF THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 
IN THE GRACE AND COMMUNION OF THE 
APOSTOLIC SEE, 


LEO PP. XIII. 


Venerable Brethren, Health and Apostolic 
Benediction. 


At the very beginning of our pontifi- 
cate, as the nature of our apostolic office 
demanded, we hastened to point out in 
an encyclical letter addressed to you, 
venerable brethren, the deadly plague 
that is creeping into the very fibres of 
human society and leading it on to the 
verge of destruction ; at the same time 
we pointed out also the most effectual 
remedies by which society might be re- 
stored and might escape from the very 
serious dangers which threaten it. But 
the evils which we then deplored have 
so rapidly increased that we are again 
compelled to address you, as though we 
heard the voice of the prophet ring- 
ing in our ears: Cry, cease not, lift up 
thy voice like a trumpet (Is. lviii. 1). 
You understand, venerable-brethren, that 
we speak of that sect of men who, under 
-various and almost barbarous names, aie 
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versum orbem diffusi, et iniquo inter se 
foedere atctissime colligati, non amplius 
ab occultorum conventuum tenebris pre- 
sidium querunt, sed palam fidenterque 
in lucem prodeuntes, quod jam pridem 
inierunt consilium cujuslibet civilis so- 
cietatis fundamenta convellendi, perfi- 
cere adnituntur. 


li nimirum sunt, qui, prout divina tes- 
tantur eloquia: carnem quidem maculant, 
dominationem spernunt, majestatem autem 
blasphemant (Jud. Ep. v. 8). Nihil quod 
humanis divinisque legibus ad vite in- 
columitatem et decus sapienter decretum 


est, intactum vel integrum relinquunt; . 


sublimioribus potestatibus, quibus, Ap- 
ostolo monente, omnem animam decet 
esse subjectam, queque a Deo jus im- 
perandi mutuantur, obedientiam detrec- 
tant, et perfectam omnium hominum in 
juribus et officiis praedicant zqualitatem. 
Naturalem viri ac mulieris unionem, 
gentibus vel barbaris sacram, dehonest- 
ant; ejusque vinculum, quo domestica 
societas principaliter continetur, in- 
firmant aut etiam libidini permittunt. 
Presentium tandem bonorum illecti 
cupiditate, quae radix est omnium ma- 
forum et quam quidam appetentes errave- 
runt a fide (t Tim. vi. 10) jus proprietatis 
naturali lege sancitum impugnant; et 
per immane facinus, cum omnium homi- 
num necessitatibus consulere et deside- 
riis satisfacere videantur, quidquid aut 
legitime hereditatis titdlo, aut ingenii 
manuumque labore, aut victus parci- 
monia adquisitum est, rapere et com- 
mune habere contendunt. Atque hec 
quidem opinionum portenta in eorum 
conventibus publicant, libellis persua- 
dent, ephemeridum nube in vulgus spar- 
gunt. Ex quo verenda regum majestas 
et imperium tantam seditiose plebis 
subiit invidiam, ut nefarii proditores, 
omnis freni impatientes, non semel brevi 
temporis intervallo, in ipsos regnorum 
Peincipes, impio ausu, arma conver- 
terint. 


Hec autem perfido:um hominum au- 
dacia, que civili consortio graviores in 
dies ruinas minitatur, et omnium animos 
sollicita trepidatione percellit, causam 
et originem ab iis venenatis doctrinis 
repetit, que superioribus temporibus 
tamquam vitiosa semina medios inter 
populos diffuse, tam pestiferos suo tem- 
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called socialis's, communists, or nihilisés, 
and who, spread over all the world, and 
bound together by the closest ties in a 
wicked confederacy, no longer seek the 
shelter of secret meetings, but, openly 
and boldly marching forth in the light of 
day, strive to bring to a head what 
they have long been planning—the over- 
throw of all civil society whatsoever. 

Surely these are they who, as the Sa- 
cred Scriptures testify, Defile the flesh, 
despise dominion, and blaspheme majesty 
(Jud. Ep. i. 8). They leave nothing un- 
touched or whole which by both human 
and divine laws has been wisely decreed 
for the health and beauty of life. They 
refuse obedience to the higher powers, 
to whom, according to the admonition of 
the apostle, every soul ought to be sub- 
ject, and who derive the right of gov- 
erning from God; and they proclaim 
the absolute equality of all men in rights 
and duties, They debase the natural 
union of man and woman, which is held 
sacred even among barbarous peoples ; 
and its bond, by which the family is 
chiefly held together, they weaken, or 
even deliver up to lust. Lured, in fine, 
by the greed of present goods, which is 
the root of all evils, which some covet- 
ing have erred from the faith (1 Tim. vi. 
10), they assail the right of property 
sanctioned by natural law; and by a 
scheme of horrible wickedness, whil« 
they seem desirous of caring for the 
needs and satisfying the desires of all 
men, they strive to seize and hold in 
common whatever has been acquired 
either by title of lawful inheritance, or 
by labor of brain and hands, or by 
thrift in one’s mode of life. These are 
the startling theories they utter in their 
meetings, set forth in their pamphiets, 
and scatter abroad in a cloud of jour- 
nals and tracts. Wherefore the revered 
majesty and power of kings has won 
such fierce hatred from their seditious 
people that disloyal traitors, impatient 
of all restraint, have more than once 
within a short period raised their arms 
in impious attempt against the lives of 
their own sovereigns. 

But the boldness of these bad men, 
which day by day more and more 
threatens civil society with destruction, 
and strikes the souls of all with anxi- 
ety and fear, finds its cause and origin 
in those poisonous dectrines which, 
spread abroad in former times among 
*the people, like evil seed bore in due 
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pore fructus dederunt. Probe enim nos- 
tis, Venerabiles Fratres, infensissimum 
bellum, quod in catholicam fidem inde 
a seculo decimo sexto a Novatoribus 
commotum est, et quam maxime in cies 
hucusque invaluit, eo tendere, ut omni 
revelatione submota et quolibet super- 
naturali ordine subverso, solius rationis 
inventis, seu potius deliramentis, aditus 
pateret, Ejusmodi error, qui perperam 
2 ratione sibi nomen usurpat, cum excel- 
lendi appetentiam naturaliter homini 
insertam pelliciat et acuat, omnisque 
generis cupiditatibus laxet habenas, 
sponte sua non modo plurimorum ho- 
minum mentes, sed civilem etiam socie- 
tatem latissime pervasit. Hine nova 
quadam impietate, ipsis vel ethnicis 
inaudita, respublice constitute sunt, 
nulla Dei et ordinis ab eo prestituti 
habita ratione; publicam auctoritatem 
nec principium, nec majestatem, nec vim 
imperandi a Deo sumere dictitatum est, 
sed potius a populi multitudine, quz ab 
omni divina sancticne solutam se zsti- 
mans, iis solummodo legibus subesse 
passa est, quas ipsa ad libitum tulisset. 
Supernaturalibus fidei veritatibus, tam- 
quam rationi inimicis impugnatis et 
rejectis, ipse humani generis Auctor ac 
Redemptor a studiorum Universitatibus, 
Lyceis et Gymnasiis, atque ab omni 
publica humanz vite consuetudine sen- 
sim et paulatim exulare cogitur. Fu- 
ture tandem zterneque vite premiis ac 
penis oblivioni traditis, felicitatis ar- 
dens desiderium intra presentis tem- 
poris spatium definitum est. Hisce 
doctrinis longe lateque disseminatis, hac 
tanta cogitandi agendique licentia ubique 
parta, mirum non est quod infimz sortis 
homines, paupercule domus vel officine 
pertesi, in «des et fortunas ditiorum in- 
volare discupiagt ; mirum non est quod 
nulla jam publice privateque vite tran- 
quillitas consistat, et ad extremam per- 
niciem humanum genus jam pene de- 
venerit. 


Supremi autem Ecclesia Pastores, qui- 
bus dominici gregis ab hostium insidiis 
tutandi munus incumbit, mature pericu- 
lum avertere et fidelium saluti consulere 
studuerunt. Ut enim primum conflari 


time such fatal fruit. For you know, 
venerable brethren, that that most deadly 
war which from the sixteenth century 
down has been waged by innovators 
against the Catholic faith, and which 
has grown in intensity up to to-day. had 
for its object to subvert all revelation, 
and overthrow the supernatural order, 
that thus the way might be opened forthe 
discoveries. or rather the hallucinations, 
of reason alone. This kind of error, 
which falsely usurps to itself the name of 
reason, as it lures and whets the natural 
appetite that is in man of excelling, and 
gives loose rein to unlawful desires of 
every kind, has easily penetrated not 
only the minds of a great multitude of 
men but to a wide extent civil society 
also. Hence, by a new species of impi- 
ety, unheard of even among the heathen 
nations, states have been constituted 
without any count at all of God or of 
the order established by him; it has 
been given out that public authority nei- 
ther derives its principle, nor its ma- 
jesty, nor its power of governing from 
God, but rather from the multitude, 
which, thinking itself absolved from all 
divine sanction, bows only to such laws 
as it shall have made at its own will. 
The supernatural truths of faith having 
been assailed and cast out as though 
hostile to reason, the very Author and 
Redeemer of the human race has been 
slowly and little by little banished from 
the universities, the lyceums and gym- 
nasia—in a word, fan every public insti- 
tution. In fine, the rewards and punish- 
ments of a future and eternal life hav- 
ing been handed over to oblivion, the 
ardent desire of happiness has been lim- 
ited to the bounds of the present. Such 
doctrines as these having been scattered 
far and wide, so great a license of 
thought and action having sprung up on 
all sides, it is no matter for surprise 
that men of the lowest class, weary of 
their wretched home or workshop, are 
eager to attack the homes and fortunes 
of the rich; it is no matter for surprise 
that already there exists no sense of se- 
curity either in public or private life, 
and that the human race should have ac- 
vanced to the very verge of final disso- 
lution. 

But the supreme pastors of the church, 
on whom the duty falls of guarding the 
Lord’s flock from the snares of the ene- 
my, have striven in time to ward off the 
danger and provide for the safety of the 
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ceeperunt clandestine societates, qua- 
rum sinu errorum, quos memoravimus, 
semina jam tum fovebantur, Romani 
Pontifices Clemens XII. et Benedictus 
XIV. impia sectarum consilia detegere 
et de pernicie, qu latenter instrueretur, 
totius orbis fideles admonere non pre- 
termiserunt. Postquam vero ab iis, qui 
philosophorum nomine gloriabantur, ef- 
frenis quedam libertas homini attributa 
est, et jus novum, ut aiunt, contra natu- 
ralem divinamque legem confingi et 
sanciri coeptum est, fel. mem. Pius Papa 
VI. statim iniquam earum doctrinarum 
indolem et-falsitatem publicis documen- 
tis ostendit ; simulque apostolica provi- 
dentia ruinas predixit, ad quas plebs 
misere decepta raperetur. Sed cum ni- 
hilominus nulla efficaci ratione cautum 
fuerit ne prava earum dogmata magis in 
dies populis persuaderentur, neve in 
publica regnurum scita evaderent, Pius 
PP. VII. et Leo PP. XII. occultas sectas 
anathemate damnarunt, atque iterum de 
periculo, quod ab illis impendebat, so- 
cietatem admonuerunt. Omnibus de- 
nique manifestum est quibus gravissimis 
verbis et quanta animi firmitate ac con- 
stantia gloriosus Decessor noster Pius 
IX. f. m., sive allocutionibus habitis, 
sive litteris encyclicis ad totius orbis 
episcopos datis, tum contra iniqua sec- 
tarum conamina tum nominatim contra 
jam ex ipsis erumpentem Socialismi 
pestem dimicaverit. 


Dolendum autem est eos, quibus com- . 


munis boni cura demandata est, impio- 
rum hominum fraudibus circumventos 
et minis perteritos in Ecclesiam semper 
suspicioso vel etiam iniquo animo fuisse, 
non intelligentes sectarum conatus in irri- 
tum cessuros, si catholicz Ecclesiz doctri- 
na,Romanorumque Pontificum auctoritas, 
et penes principes et penes populos, de- 
bito semper in honore mansisset. Zc- 


clesia namque Dei vivi, que columna est 
et firmamentum veritatis (t Tim iii. 15), 
eas doctrinas et precepta tradit, quibus 
societatis incolumitati et quieti apprime 
prospicitur, et nefasta Socialismi propa- 
go radicitus e¢vellitur. 
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faithful. For as soon as the secret so- 
cieties began to be formed, in whose 
bosom the seeds of the errors which we 
have already mentioned were even then 
being nourished, the Roman Pontiffs 
Clement XII. and Benedict XIV. did 
not fail to unmask the evil counsels of 
the sects, and to warn the faithful of the 
whole globe against the ruin which 
would be wrought. Later on again, 
when a licentious sort of liberty was at- 
tributed to man by a set of men who 
gloried in the name of philosophers, and 
a new right, as they call it, against the 
natural and divine law began to be 
framed and sanctioned, Pope Pius VI., 
of happy memory, at once exposed in 
public documents the guile and false- 
hood of their doctrines, and at the same 
time foretold with apostolic foresight 
the ruin into which the people so mis- 
erably deceived would be dragged. But 
as no adequate precaution was taken 
to prevent their evil teachings from lead- 
ing the people more and more astray, 
and lest they should be allowed to escape 
in the public statutes of states, Popes 
Pius VII. and Leo XII. condemned by 
anathema the secret sects, and again 
warned society of the danger which 
threatened them. Finally, all have wit- 
nessed with what solemn words and 
great firmness and constancy of soul our 
glorious predecessor, Pius IX., of happy 
memory, both in his allocutions and in 
his encyclical letters addressed to the 
bishops of all the world, fought now 
against the wicked attempts of the sects, 
now openly by name against the pest of 
socialism, which was already making 
headway. , 

But it is to be lamented that those to 
whom has been committed the guardian- 
ship of the public wealgdeceived by the 
wiles of wicked men and terrified by 
their threats, have looked upon the 
church with a suspicious and even hos- 
tile eye, not perceiving that the attempts 
of the sects would be vain if the doc- 
trine of the Catholic Church and the 
authority of the Roman Pontiffs had al- 
ways survived, with the honor that be- 
longs to them, among princes and peo- 
ples. For the church of the living God, 
which is the pillar and ground of truth 
(t Tim. iii. 15), hands down those doc- 
trines and precepts whose special object 
is the safety and peace of society and 
the uprooting of the evil growth of so- 
cialism. 
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Quamquam enimvero Socialiste ipso 
evangelio abutentes. ad male cautos faci- 
lius decipiendos, illud ad suam sen- 
tentiam detorquere consueverint, tamen 
tanta est inter eorum prava dogmata et 
purissimam Christi doctrinam dissensio, 
ut nulla major existat: Que enim par- 
ticipatio justitie cum inigquitate? aut que 
societas lucis ad tenebras ? (2 Cor. vi. 14). 
li profecto dictitare non desinunt, ut 
innuimus, omnes homines esse inter 
se natura equales, ideoque contendunt 
nec majestati honorem ac reverentiam, 
nec legibus, nisi forte ab ipsis ad placi- 
tum sancitis, obedientiam deberi. Con- 
tra vero, ex Evangelicis documentis ea 
est hominum zqualitas, ut omnes eam- 
dem naturam sortiti, ad eamdem filiorum 
Dei celsissimam dignitatem vocentur, 
simulque ut uno eodemque fine omnibus 
prestituto, singuli secundum eamdem 
legem judicandi sint, poenas aut merce- 
dem pro merito consecuturi. Inzquali- 
tas tamen juris et potestatis ab ipso 
nature Auctore dimanat, ex guo omnis 
paternitas in calis et in terra nominatur 
(Ephkes. iii. 15). Principum autem et 
subditorum animi mutuis officiis et juri- 
bus, secundum catholicam doctrinam ac 
precepta, ita devinciuntur, ut et imper- 
andi temperetur libido et obedientiz 
ratio facilis, firma et nobilissima efficia- 
tur. 


Sane Ecclesia subjecte multitudini 
Apostolicum preceptum jugiter incul- 
cat: on est potestas nisi a Deo; qua 
autem sunt, a Deo ordinata sunt. Itaque 
qui resistit polestati, Dei ordinationi resis- 
tit: qui autem resistunt ipsi sibi damna- 
tionem acquirunt, Atque iterum necessi- 
tate subditos esse jubet non solum propter 
ivam, sed «tiam propter conscientiam ; et 
omnibus debita reddere, cui tributum tri- 
butum, cui vectigal vectiga’, cui timorem 
timorem, cui honorem honorem (Rom. 
xiii ) 

Siquidem qui creavit et gubernat om- 
nia, provida sua sapientia disposuit, ut 
infima per media, media per summa ad 
suos quaque fines perveniant. Sicut 
igitur in ipso regno ccelesti Angelorum 
choros voluit esse distinctos aliosque 
aliis subjectos, sicut etiam in Ecclesia 
varios instituit ordinum gradus officio- 
rumque diversitatem, ut non omnes es- 


For, indeed, although the socialists, 
stealing the. very Gospel itself with a 
view to deceive more easily the unwary, 
have been accustomed to distort it so as 
to suit their own purposes, neverthe- 
less so great is the difference between 
their depraved teachings and the most 
pure doctrine of Christ that none great- 
er could exist: for what participation hath 
justice with injustice? or what fellowship 
hath light with darkness ? (2 Cor. vi. 14). 
Their habit,as we have intimated, isalways 
to maintain that nature has made all men 
equal, and that therefore neither honor 
nor respect is due to majesty, nor obe- 
dience to laws, unless, perhaps, to those 
sanctioned by their own good pleasure. 
But, on the contrary, in accordance with 
the teachings of the Gospel, the equality 
of men consists in this: that all, having 
inherited the same nature, are called to 
the same most high dignity of the sons 
of God, and that, as one and the same 
end is set before all, each one is to be 
judged by the same law and will receive 
punishment or reward according to his 
deserts. The inequality of rights and 
of power proceeds from the very Au- 
thor of nature, from whem all paternity 
in heaven and earth ts named (Ephes. iii. 
15). But the minds of princes and their 
subjects are, according to Catholic doc- 
trine and precepts, bound up one with 
the other in such a manner, by mutual 
duties and rights, that the license of 
power is restrained and the rational 
ground of obedience made easy, firm, 
and noble. 

Assuredly the church wisely inculcates 
the apostolic precept on the mass of men: 
There is no powcr but from God; and 
those that are, are ordained of God. There- 
Sore he that resisteth the power resisteth the 
ordinance of God. And they that resist 
purchase to themselves damnation. And 
again she admonishes those subject by ne- 
cessity to be so not only for wrath but also 
for conscience’ sake, and to render ¢o al/ 
men their dues ; tribute to whom tribute is 
due, custom to whom custom, fear to whom 
fear, honor to whom honor (Rom. xiii.) 

For He who created and governs all 
things has, in his wise providence, ap- 
pointed that the things which are lowest 
should attain their ends by those which 
are intermediate, and these again by the 
highest. Thus, as even in the kingdom 
of heaven he hath willed that the choirs 
of angels be distinct and some subject to 
others, and [also in the church has insti- 
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sent Apostoli, non omnes Doctores, non 
omnes Pastores (1 Cor. xii.); ita etiam 
constituit in civili societate plures esse 
ordines, dignitate, juribus, potestate di- 
versos, quo scilicet civitas, quemad- 
modum Ecclesia, unum esset corpus, 
multa membra complectens, alia aliis no- 
biliora, sed cuncta sibi invicem neces- 
saria et de communi bono sollicita. 


At vero ut populorum rectores potes- 
tate sibi concessa in zdificationem et 
non in destructionem utantur, Ecclesia 
Christi opportunissime monet etiam 
Principibus supremi judicis severitatem 


imminere; et divine Sapientie verba 


usurpans, Dei nomine omnibus inclamat: 
Prabete aures vos, qui continetis multitu- 
dines et placetis vobis in turbis nationum ; 
quoniam data est a Domino potestas vobis 
et virtus ab Altissimo, qui interrogabit of era 
vestra et cogitationes scrutabitur . . . Quc- 
iam judicium durissimum his qui presunt 
fret . « Non enim subtrahet p rsonam 
cujusquam Deus, nec verebitur magniludi- 
nem cujusquam; quontam pusilum et 
magnum ipse f cit, et equaliter cura estilli 
de omnibus, Fortioribus aut:m fortior in- 
s‘at cruciatio (Sap. vi.) Si tamen quan- 
doque contingat temere et ultra modum 
publicam a prircipibus potestatem ex- 
erceri, catholice Ecclesie doctrina in 
eos insurgere proprio marte non sinit, 
ne ordinis tranquillitas magis magisque 
turbetur, neve societas majus exinde 
detrimentum capiat. Cumque res eo 
devenerit ut nulla alia spes salutis 
affulgeat, docet christiane patientiz 
meritis et instantibus ad Deum precibus 
remedium esse maturandum. Quod si 
legislatorum ac principum placita aliquid 
sanciverint aut jusserint quod divine 
aut naturali legi repugnet, christiani no- 
minis dignitas et officium atque Apos- 
tolica sententia suadent obediendum esse 
magis D.o quam hominibus. 


Salutarem porro Ecclesie virtutem, 
que in civilis societatis ordinatissimum 
regimen et conservationem redundat, 
ipsa etiam domestica societas, quz omnis 
civitatis et regni principium est, necessa- 
rio sentit et experitur. Nostis enim, 
Venerabiles Fratres, rectam hujus socie- 
tatis rationem, secundum naturatis juris 
necessitatem in indissolubili viri ac muli- 
eris unione primo inniti, et mutuis pa- 
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tuted various orders and a diversity of 
offices, so that all are not apostles or doc- 
tors or pastors (1 Cor. xii.), so also has he 
appointed that there should be various 
orders in civil society, differing in dig- 
nity, rights, and. power, whereby the 
state, like the church, should be one 
body, consisting of many members, some 
nobler than others, but ail necessary to 
each other and solicitous for the com- 
mon good. 

But that rulers may use the power 
conceded to them to save and not to de- 
stroy, the church of Christ seasonably 
warns even princes that the sentence of 
the Supreme Judge overhangs them, and, 
adopting the words of divine Wisdom, 
calls upon all in the name of God: Gize 
ear, you that rule the people, and that pleas. 
yourselves in multitud.s of nations; for 
pow:r is given you by the Lord, ani 
strength by the Most High, who will ex- 
amine your works, and search out your 
thoughts. . . . Fora most severe judgment 
shall be for them that bear rule... . Fo 
God will not except any man's person, 
neither will he stand in awe of any man’ 
greataess, for he hath made the little and 
the great ; and he hath equally care of all. 
But a greater punishment is ready for the 
more mighty (Wis. vi.) And if at any 
time it happen that the power of the 
State is rashly and tyrannically wielded 
by princes, the teaching of the Catholic 
Church does notallow an insurrection on 
private authority against them, lest public 
order be only the more disturbed, and 
lest society take greater huri therefrom. 
And when affairs come to such a pass 
that there is no other hope of safety, she 
teaches that relief may be hastened by 
the merits of Christian patience and by 
earnest prayers to God. But if the will 
of legislators, and princes shall have 
sanctioned or commanded anything re- 
pugnant to the divine or natural law, the 
dignity and duty of the Christian name, 
as well as the judgment of the apostle, 
urge that God is to be obeyed rather than 
man (Acts v. 29). 

Even family life itself, which is the 
corner-stone of all society and govern- 
ment, necessarily feels and experiences 
the salutary power of the church which 
redounds to the right ordering and pre- 
servation of every state and kingdom. 
For you know, venerable brethren, 
that the foundation of this society 
rests first of all in the indisso!uble 
union of man and wife a-:cording 
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rentes inter et filios, dominos ac servos 
officiis juribusque compleri. Nostis eti- 
am per Socialismi placita eam pene dis- 
solvi ; siquidem firmitate amissa, quz ex 
religioso conjugio in ipsam refunditur, 
necesse est ipsam patris in prolem potes- 
tatem, et prolis erga genitores officia 
maxime relaxari. Contra vero honoradile 
in omnibus connubium (Hebr. xiii.), quod 
in ipso mundi exordio ad humanam 
speciem propagandam et conservandam 
Deus ipse instituit et inseparabile de- 
crevit, firmius etiam et sanctius Ecclesia 
docet evasisse per Christum, qui sacra- 
menti ei contulit dignitatem, et suze cum 
Ecclesia unionis formam voluit referre. 
Quapropter, Apostolo monente (ad Eph. 
v.), sicut Christus caput est Ecclesia, ita 
vir caput est mulieris ; et quemadmodum 
ecclesia subjecta est Christo, qui eam 
castissimo perpetuoque amore complec- 
titur, ita et mulieres viris suis decet 
esse subjectas, ab ipsis vicissim fideli 
constantique affectu diligendas. Simili- 
ter patriz atque herilis potestatis ita 
Ecclesia rationem modefatur, ut ad filios 
ac famulos in officio continendos valeat, 
nec tamen preter modum excrescat. 
‘Secundum namque catholica documenta, 
in parentes et dominos coMestis Patris 
ac domini dimanat auctoritas, que id- 
circo ab ipso non solum originem ac 
vim sumit, sed etiam naturam et indo- 
lem necesse est mutuetur. Hincliberos 
Apostolus hortatur obedire parent. bus su‘s 
in Domino, et honorare patrem suum et 
matrem suam, quod est mandatum primum 
in promissio e (ad Eph. vi. 1, 2). Pa- 
rentibus autem mandat: £¢ v's patres, 
nolite ad iracundiam pravocare filios vestros, 
sed educate rilos in disciplina et cor eptione 
Domini (ibid. vi. 4). Rursus autem ser- 
vis ac dominis per eumdem Apostolum 
divinum preceptum proponitur, ut iilli 
quidem obediant domini¥ carnalibus sicut 
Chri.t» . . . cum bona voluntate servientes 
sicut Domino : isti autem remittant minas, 
scientes quia omnium Dominus est in calis, 
et personarum acccprio non est apud Deum 
(ibid., vi. 5, 6, 7). 


Quz quidem omnia si secundum di- 
vine voluntatis placiitum diligenter a 
singulis, ad quos pertinet, servarentur, 
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to the necessity of natural law, and 
is completed in the mutual rights and 
duties of parents and children, masters 
and servagts. You know also that the 
doctrines of socialism strive to dissolve 
this union ; since that stability which is 
imparted to it by religious wedlock be- 
ing lost, it follows that the power of the 
father over his own children, and the 
duties of the children towards their pa- 
rents, must be greatly weakened. But 
the church, on the contrary; teaches that 
marriage, honorable in aid (Hebr. xiii.), 
which God himself instituted in the very 
beginning of the world, and made indis- 
soluble fur the propagation and preserva- 
tion of the human species, has become 
still more binding and more holy through 
Christ, who raised it to the dignity of a 
sacrament, and chose to use it as the fig- 
ure of his own union with the church. 
Wherefore, as the apostle hath it (Ephes. 
v.), as Christ is the head of the church, 
so is the man the head of the woman; 
and as the church is subject to Christ, 
who embraces her with a most chaste 
and undying love, so also should 
wives be subject to their husbands, 
and be loved by them in turn with a, 
faithful and constant affection In like 
manner does the church temper the 
use of parental and domestic autho- 
rity, that it may tend to hold children 
and servants to their duty, without go- 
ing beyond bounds. For, according to 
Catholic teaching, the authority of our 
heavenly Father and Lord is imparted to 
parents and masters, whose authority, 
therefore, not only takes its origin and 
force from him, but also borrows its 
nature and character. Hence the apos- 
tle exhorts children to odcy their parents 
in the Lord, and honcr their father and 
mother, which ws the first commandment 
with promise (Eph. vi. 1, 2); and he ad- 
monishes parents: And you, fathers, 
provoke nt your children to anger, but 
bring them up in the disc’pline and ccrrec- 
tion of the Lord (ib. vi. 4). Again, the 
apostle enjoins the divine precept on 
servants and masters, exhorting the 
former to be obedtent to their lords accord- 
ing to the fleshas to Christ . . . withagood 
will serving, as to the Lord: and the lat- 
ter, to sorbvar threatenings, knowing that 
the Lord of all is in heaven, and there is 
no respect of persons with God (ib. vi. 7). 

If only all these matters were faithfully 
observed according to the divine will by 
all on whom they are enjoined, most 
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quelidet profecto familia ccelestis domus 
imaginem quandam prez se ferret, et 
preclara exinde beneficia parta, non in- 
tra domesticos tantum parieteg sese con- 
tinerent, sed in ipsas respublicas uber- 
rime dimanarent. 

Publice autem ac domestice tranquil- 
litati catholica sapientia, naturalis divine- 
que legis preceptis suffulta, consultissi- 
me providit etiam per ea que sentit ac 
docet de jure dominii et partitione bon- 
orum que ad’ vite necessitatem et utili- 
tatem sunt comparata. Cum enim So- 
cialiste jus proprietatis, tamquam hu- 
manum inventum, naturali hominum 
aqualitati repugnans, traducant, et com- 
munionem bonorum affectantes, paupe- 
riem haud zquo animo esse perferendam 
et ditiorum possessiones ac jura im- 
pune violari posse arbitrentur ; Ecclesia 
multo satius et utilius inequalitatem in- 
ter homines, corporis ingeniique viribus 
naturaliter diversos, etiam in bonis pos- 
sidendis agnoscit, et jus proprietatis ac 
dominii, ab ipsa natura profectum, intac- 
tum cuilibet et inviolatum esse jubet ; 
novit enim furtum ac rapinam a Deo, 
omnis juris auctore ac vindice, ita fuisse 
prohibita, ut aliena vel concupiscere non 
liceat, furesque et raptores, non secus ac 
adulteri et idololatre a coelesti regno ex- 
cludantur. Nectamen idcirco pauperum 
curam negligit,aut ipsorum necessitatibus 
consulere pia mater pretermittit: quin 
imo materno illos complectens affectu, et 
probe noscens eos gerere ipsius Christi 
personam, qui sibi przstitum beneficium 
putat, quod vel in minimum pauperem 
a quopiam fuerit collatum, magno illos 
habet in honore ; omni qua potest ope 
sublevat ; domos atque hospitia iis exci- 
piendis, alendis et curandis ubique ter- 
rarum curat erigenda, eaque in suam re- 
cipit tutelam. Gravissimo divites urget 
precepto, ut quod superest pauperibus 
tribuant ; eosque divino terret judicio, 
quo, nisi egenorum inopiz succurant, 
zternis sint suppliciis mulctandi. Tan- 
dem pauperum animos maxime recreat 
ac solatur, sive exemplum Christi obji- 
ciens, qui cum esset dives propter nos ege- 

_nmus fac us est (2 Cor. viii. 9); sive ejus- 
dem verba recolens quibus pauperes 
beatos edixit et eterne beatitudinis pra- 
mia sperare jussit. 
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assuredly every family would be a figure 
of the heavenly home, and the wonder- 
ful blessings there begotten would not 
confine themselves to the households 
alone, but would scatter their riches 
abroad through the nations. 

But Catholic wisdom, sustained by the 
precepts of natural and divine law, 
provides with especial care for public 
and private tranquillity in its doctrines 
and teachings regarding the duty of gov- 
ernment and the distribution of the 
goods which are necessary for life and 
use. For while the socialists would 
destroy the right of property, alleging it 
to be a human invention altogether op- 
posed to the inborn equality of man, 
and, claiming a community of goods, 
argue that poverty should not be peace- 
ably endured, and that the property and 
privileges of the rich may be rightly in- 
vaded, the church, with much greater 
wisdom and good sense, recognizes the 
inequality among men, who are born 
with different pgwers of body and mind, 
inequality in acthal possession also, and 
holds that the right of property and of 
ownership, which springs from nature 
itself, must not be touched and stands 
inviolate; fOr she knows that stealing 
and robbery were forbidden in so spe- 
cial a manner by God, the author and 
defender of right, that he would not 
allow man even to desire what belonged 
to another, and that thieves and despoil- 
ers, no less than adulterers and idola- 
ters, are shut out from the kingdom of 
heaven. But not the less on this 
account does our holy mother not neglect 
the care of the poor or omit to provide 
for their necessities ; but rather, draw- 
ing them to her with a mother’s em- 
brace, and knowing that they bear the 
person of Christ himself, who regards 
the smallest giff to the poor as a benefit 
conferred on himself. holds them in great 
honor. She does all she can to help 
them; she provides homes and hospitals 
where ther may be received, nourished, 
and cared for all the world over, and 
watches over these. She is constantly 
pressing on the rich that most grave 
precept to give what remains to the 
poor; and she holds over their heads 
the divine sentence that unless they suc- 
cor the needy they will be repaid by 
eternal torments. In fine, she does all 
she can to relieve and comfort the poor, 
either ty holding up to them the exam- 
ple of Christ, who being rich became poor 
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Quis autem non videat optimam hanc 
esse vetustissimi inter pauperes et divi- 
tes dissidii componendi rationem?  Si- 
cut enim ipsa rerum factorumque eviden- 
tia demonstrat, ea ratione rejecta aut 
posthabita, alterutrum contingat necesse 
est, ut vel maxima humani generis pars 
in turpissimam mancipiorum conditio- 
nem relabatur. que diu penes ethnicos 
obtinuit ; aut humana societas continuis 
sit agitanda motibus, rapinis ac latroci- 
niis funestanda, prout recentibus etiam 
temporibus contigisse dolemus. 


Que cum ita sint, Venerabiles Fratres, 
Nos, quibus modo totius Ecclesiz regi- 
men incumbit, sicut a Pontificatus exor- 
diis populis ac Principibus dira tempes- 
tate jactatis portum commonstravimus, 
quo se tutissime reciperent ; ita nunc ex- 
tremo, quod instat, periculo commoii, 
Apostolicam vocem ad eos rursus attol- 
limus ; eosque per propriam ipsorum ac 
reipublice salutem iterum iterumque 
precamur, obtestantes ut Ecclesiam, de 
publica regnorum prosperitate tam egre- 
gie meritam, magistram recipiant et au- 
diant ; planeque sentiant rationes reg- 
ni et religionis ita esse conjunctas, ut 
quantum de hac detrahitur, tantum de 
subditorum officio et de imperii majes- 
tate decedat. Et cum ad Socialismi pes- 
tem avertendam tantam Ecclesiz Christi 
virtutem noverint inesse, quanta nec hu- 
manis legibus inest, nec magistratum 
cohibitionibus, nec militum armis, ipsam 
Ecclesiam in eam tandem conditionem 
libertatemque restituant, qua saluberri- 
mam vim suam in totius humanz socie- 
tatis commodum possit exerere. 


Vos autem, Venerabiles Fratres, qui 
ingruentium malorum originem et indo- 
lem perspectam habetis, in id toto animi 
nisu ac contentione incumbite, ut catho- 
lica doctrina in omnium animos inseratur 
atque alte descendat. Satagite ut vel a 
teneris annis omnes assuescant Deum 
filiali amore complecti, ejusque numen 
vereri; principum legumque majestati 
obsequium prestare; a cupiditatibus tem- 
perare, et ordinem, quem Deus sive in ci- 
vili sive in domestica societate constituit, 
diligenter custodire. Insuper adlaboretis 
oportet ut Ecclesie catholice filii neque 
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for our sake (2 Cor. viii. 9), or by re- 
minding them of his own words, wherein 
he pronounced the poor blessed and 
bade them hope for the reward of eter- 
nal bliss. 

But who does not see that this is the 
best method of arranging the old strug- 
gle between the richand poor? For,as 
the very evidence of facts and events 
shows, if this method is rejected or disre- 
garded one of two things must occur; 
either the greater portion of the human 
tace will fall back into the vile condi- 
tion of slavery which so long prevailed 
among the pagan nations, or human 
society must continue to be disturbed by 
constant eruptions, to be disgraced by 
rapine and strife, as we have had sad 
witness even in recent times. 

These things being so, then, venerable 
brethren, as at the beginning of our pon- 
tificate we, on whom the guidance of 
the whole church now lies, pointed. out 
a place of refuge to the peoples and the 
princes tossed about by the fury ofthe tem- 
pest, so now, moved by the extreme peril 
that ison them, we again lift up our voice, 


and beseech them again and again for . 


their own safety’s sake as well as that o! 
their people to welcome and give ear to 
the church which has had such wonder 
ful influence on the public prosperity 
of kingdoms, and to recognize that the 
foundations of spiritual and temporal 
rule are so closely united that what is 
taken from the spiritual weakens the 
loyalty of subjects and the majesty of 
kings. And since they know that the 
church of Christ has such power to ward 
oft the plague of socialism as cannot be 
found in human laws, in the mandates 


of magistrates, or in the force of armies, - 


let them restore that church to the con- 
dition and liberty in which she may ex- 
ert her healing force for the benefit of 
all society. 

But you, venerable brethren, who 
know the origin and the drift’of these 
gathering evils, strive with all your 
force of soul to implant the Catholic 
teaching deep in the minds of all. 
Strive that all may have the habit of 
clinging to God with filial love and re- 
vering hiS divinity from their tenderest 
years ; that they may respect the majesty 
of princes and of laws; that they may 
restrain their passicns and stand fast by 
the order which God has established in 
civil and domestic society. Moreover, 
labor hard that the children of the Ca- 
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nomen dare, neque abominatz sectx 
favere ulla ratione audeant: quin imo, 
per egregia facinora et honestam in om- 
nibus agendi rationem ostendant, quam 
bene feliciterque humana consisteret so- 
cietas, si singula membra recte factis et 
virtutibus prefulgerent. Tandem cum 
Socialismi sectatores ex hominum genere 
potissimum quzrantur qui artes exercent, 
vel operas locant, quique laborum forte 
pertesi divitiatum spe ac bonorum 
promissione facillime alliciuntur, oppor- 
tunum videtur, artificum atque opificum 
societates fovere, que sub religionis 
tutela constitute, omnes socios sua sorte 
contentos, operumque patientes efficiant, 
et ad quietam ac tranquillam vitam agen- 
dam inducant. 

Nostris autem vestrisque coeptis, Vene- 
rabiles Fratres, Ille aspiret, cui omnis 
boni principium et exitum acceptum 
referre cogimur. Caterum in spem pre- 
sentissimi auxilii ipsa nos horum dierum 
erigit ratio, quibus Domini Natalis dies 
anniversaria celebritate recolitur. Quam 
enim Christus nascens senescenti jam 
muado-et in malorum extrema pene 
dilapso novam intulit salutem, eam nos 
quoque sperare jubet ; pacemque quam 
tunc per Angelos hominibus nuntiavit, 
nobis etiam se daturum promisit. Neque 
enim adbreviata est manus Domini ut sal- 
vare nequeal, neque aggravata est auris ejus 
ut non exaudiat (Is. lix. 1) His igitur 
auspicatissimis diebus vobis, Venerabiles 
Fratres, et fidelibus ecclesiarum ves- 
trarum fausta omnia ac leta ominantes, 
bonorum omnium Datorem enixe preca- 
mur, ut rursum Aominibus appareat benig- 
nitas et humanitas salvatoris nostri Dei 
(Tit. iii. 4), qui nos ab infensissimi hos 
tis potestate ereptos in nobilissimam 
filiorum transtulit dignitatem. Atque 
ut citius ac plenius voti compotes simus, 
fervidas ad Deum preces et ipsi Nobis- 
cum adhibete, Venerabiles Fratres, et 
Beatz Virginis Maria ab origine immacu- 
late, ejusque sponsi Josephi ac beatorum 
Apostolorum Petri et Pauli, quorum 
sufiragiis maxime confidimus, patroci- 
nium interponite Interim autem divi- 
norum munerum auspicem Apostolicam 
Benedictionem, intimo cordis affectu, 
vobis, Venerabiles Fratres, vestroque 
clero ac fidelibus populis universis in 
Domino impertimur. 


Datum Romz, apud S. Petrum, die 28 
decembris 1878, Pontificatus nostri anno 


primo. LEO PP. XIII. 
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tholic Church neither join nor favor 
in any way whatsoever this abomi- 
nable sect; let them show, on the con- 
trary, by noble deeds and right dealing 
in all things, how well and happily hu- 
man society would hold together were 
each member to shine as an example of 
right doing and of virtue. In fine, as the 
recruits of socialism are especially sought 
among artisans and workmen, who, tir- 
ed, perhaps, of labor, are more easily 
allured by the hope of riches and the 
promise of wealth, it is well to encourage 
societies of artisans and workmen which, 
constituted under the guardianship of 
religion, may tend to make all associates 
contented with their lot and move them 
to a quiet and peaceful life. 

Venerable brethren, may He who is 
the beginning and end of every good 
work inspire your and our endeavors. 
And, indeed, the very thought of 
these days, in which the anniversary of 
our Lord's birth is solemnly observed, 
moves us to hope for speedy help. For 
the new life which Christ at his birth 
brought to a world already ageing and 
steeped in the very depths of wicked- 
ness he bids us also to hope for; and 
the peace which he then announced by 
the angels to men he has promised to us 
also. For the Lord’s hand is not shorten- 
ed that he cannot save, neither is his ear 
heavy that he cannot hear (Xs. lix. 1). In 
these most auspicious days, then, vene- 
rable brethren, wishing all joy and hap- 
piness to you and to the faithful of your 
churches, we earnestly pray the Giver of 
all good that again there may appear un- 
to men the goodness and kindness of God 
our Saviour (Tit. iii. 4). who brought us 
out of the power of our most deadly 
enemy into the most noble dignity of the 
sons of God. And that we may the 
sooner and more fully gain our wish, do 
you, venerable brethren, join with us in 
lifting up your fervent prayers to God 
and beg the intercession of the Blessed 
and Immaculate Virgin Mary, ard of 
Joseph her spouse, and of the blessed 
aposties Peter and Paul, in whose pray- 
ers we have the greatest confidence. 
And in the meanwhile we impart to you, 
with the inmost affection of the heart, 
and to your clergy and faithful people, 
the apostolic benediction as an augury of 
the divine gifts. 

Given at St. Peter's, Rome, on the 28th 
day of December, 1878, in the first year 
of our pontificate. Leo XIII, Pope. 
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Tue PROTESTANT REFORMATION, ANGLI- 
CANISM AND RITUALISM. Lectures de- 
livered in St. Ann’s Church on the 
Sunday evenings of Advent, 1878. By 
the Very Rev. Thomas S. Preston, 
V.G. New York: R. Coddington. 
1879. 


With condensed learning, terse logic, 
and in an easy, popular style, with the 
earnestness and directness of aim upon 
the conscience which belongs properly 
to sermons from the pulpit of the church, 
Father Preston has made a new theologi- 
cal, historical, and moral demolition of 
that most intrinsically incongruous and 
absurd of all things—Protestantism. This 
collection of lectures is perhaps the 
most able and complete of the author’s 
numerous works, and one of the best of 
its kind for general circulation and 
perusal. 


THz Port AND HIS MASTER, ASD OTHER 
Poems. By Richard Watson Gilder, 
author of 7ie New Day. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1878. 


These poems are full of promise. 
There is music in them, delicacy of 
thought, great grace of expression, and 
that deep sympathy with nature and the 
finer and higher feelings in man without 
which a poet, though he may have all 
the other gifts, can never hope to touch 
the human heart or catch for any length 
of time the human ear. Judging by his 
present volume, Mr. Gilder has not*yet 
quite cut aloof from the influence of 
other poets, echoes of whom we catch here 
and there in his verse. He is evidently 
reaching out, however, for his own sub- 
jectand his own method. These attain- 
ed, he will no longer sing of ‘his mas- 
ter.” The true poet has no master. He 
stands alone, and perforce gives utter 
ance to what is in himas no other did or 
could. 

The dainty little collection that make 
up the present volume are gushes of 
song that seemingly came when’ the hu- 
mor took the poet. They are as various 
in merit as in subject, though all pos- 
sess the characteristics we have noted 
at the beginning. A sonnet, a love- 


song, an epigram, a little ballad with a 
touch of humor—so they go on. The 
sonnets are especially good and highly 
finished. By far the best poem of the 
collection is, to our thinking, the open- 
ing ‘*‘ Ode,” which has something of the 
old Greek sympathy with nature and 
felicity of expression. We quote a few 
stanzas : 


‘*T am the spirit of the morning sea ; 
I am the awakening and the glad surprise ; 
I fill the skies 
With laughter and with light. 


I am the wind that shakes the glittering wave, 

Hurries the snowy spume along the shore, 

And dies at last in some far-murmuring cave. 

My voice thou hearest in the breaker’s roar— 

That sound which never failed since time began 

And first around the world the shining tu- 
mult ran.”’ . 


That last line is quite Homeric. 


x 


‘[ am the laughter of the new-born child 
On whose soft-breathing sleep an angel smiled. 
And I all sweet first things that are : 
First songs of birds, 
Not perfect as at last— 
Broken and incomplete — 
But sweet, oh, sweet ! 
And I the first faint glimmer of a star 
To the wrecked ship that tells the storm is past ; 
The first keen smells and stirrings of the spring ; 
First snow-flakes and first May-flowers after 
snow ; 
The silver glow 
Of the new moon’s ethereal ring ; 
The song the morning stars together made, 
And the first kiss of lovers under the first June 
shade.” 


Mr. Gilder here helps us to character- 
ize his own poems, as the 
“* First songs of birds, 
Not perfect as at last— 


Kroken and incomplete— 
But sweet, oh, sweet !"’ 


LIVES OF THE EARLY Poprs : ST. PETER 
To St. Syivester. By the Rev. 
Thomas Meyrick, M.A. London: R. 
Washbourne. 1878. 


It is destrable that we should have 
more and better histories of the popes 
in the English language than we as yet 
possess. Such as we actually have, with 
the exception of some lives of single 
popes, are very meagre and jejune. Fa- 
ther Meyrick’s volume, which is publish- 
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edina neat and handsome style and writ- 
ten with scholarly propriety and taste, 
is a welcome beginning in the line of 
papal biography, and the further prosecu- 
tion of the same task will be equally 
welcome, especially if it should be car- 
ried out to completion, so as to give the 
reading public an entire collection of 
good, popular lives of the popes. In 
some instances we regret to see an un- 
critical following of legends which have 
been cast away by the best authorities as 
apocryphal. We believe that the author 
is a Jesuit, although the letters S.J. are 
displaced on the title-page by the M.A. 
of the university. It is not usual for the 
members of this society to fall into the 
fault of uncritical historical compilation. 
If the series is continued we trust that 
more care will be taken in regard to this 
very important point. 


St. Parrick, APOSTLE OF IRELAND. By 
William Bullen Morris, Priest of the 
Oratory. London: Burns & Oates. 
1878. 


Father Morris is a pleasing writer, and, 
though an Englishman, not at all defi- 
cient in devotion to St. Patrick and love 
for the poetic and marvellous side of 
Irish ecclesiastical history. The known 
and certain or probable facts, historical- 
ly authenticated, in the life of Ireland’s 
great apostle, are presented by the pious 
and graceful sketch of the Oratorian in 
a brief and succinct manner, enwreathed 
and embowered in the foliage and flow- 
ers of that charming legendary tradition 
which embellishes the narrative and in- 
creases very much the reader's enjoy- 
ment, besides giving him pious edifica- 
tion, if he have a simple and childlike 
faith in the supernatural. This legendary 
history has, undoubtedly, a verisimili- 
tude surpassing the positive evidence of 
truth in its details which is accessible. 
Considering what St. Patrick did, what 
is the reminiscence of his apostolic 
career which survives in the national 
literature of Ireland, and what we know 
of other great saints, it is probable that 
many supernatural manif@&tations ac- 
companied the first establishment of the 
Christian faith in Erin’s charming land. 
We may be, therefore, reasonably con- 
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vinced that there is a very considerable 
nucleus of actual fact in the ceutre of 
the miraculous blaze of glory with which 
Irish tradition surrounds the person of 
the great apostle whose work still sub- 
sisting before our eyes is more wonder 
ful than any of the prodigies ascribed to 
him by his early biographers. We can- 
not accurately separate the historical 
from the legendary in the marvellous 
story of St. Patrick’s life and labors, and 
it is not necessary to attempt it. The 
accomplished author gives us a spirited 
and interesting picture of the man and 
the time which we may fairly accept as 
representing in general features the 
reality, and we can reasonably regard it 
and enjoy it in that light, turning to 
other works for more critica! history. 


MONTH DEDICATED TO THE SERAPHK 
PATRIARCH ST. FRANCIS BY HIS CHIL- 
DREN AND Devout CLIENTS. Trans- 
lated from the Italian of Father Can- 
dido Mariotti, at the request of the 
Franciscan Fathers, Stratford, London. 
With a commendatory letter from His 
Eminénce Cardinal Manning. Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates. 1878. 

Small as is this book, it is a treasury 
of deep yet practical spirituality. In- 
stead of the Month of St. Francis it 


might well be termed the spirit of the 


Seraphic Saint. It will be very acceptable 
to all the members of the different orders 
of St. Francis ; and not only to them but 
to all sincere Christians anxious for their 
advancement in the spiritual life we can 
heartily recommend, in the words of 
Cardinal Manning, ‘‘ the following medi- 
tations and devotions in honor of our 
seraphic patron, St. Francis. If the 
worid had grown cold in his day, it is, I 
fear, colder in ours; and if his fervor. 
humility, poverty, and love to God and 
man, and to all the works of God, wer 
needed then, they are more needed now, 
when luxury, intellectual vainglory, and 
the pride of life have so far banished 
God from society, science, and the souls 
of men. The world was converted by 
the humility, poverty, and charity of Je- 
sus in the beginning. and it willbe con 

verted by nothing else at this dar” 
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